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T doesn't look like any bag you ever saw, does it? 
Yet it is — a Bemis Bag, made to measure for one 
product, for one purpose. That purpose is — - 

To protect the finish of automobile fenders against 
the hazards of export shipment. 

This bag is one of many types we make to measure— 
for farm implements, carpets, hose, tires, tools, and 
other objects of distinctive shape. 

Bemis Bags can make YOUR shipments safer — and 
save you money! 

Let us send one of our expert Packaging Engineers 
into your plant. No obligation on your part, yet the 
move may result in a large saving annually. Address, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 402 Poplar St., St. Louis, U.S.A. 



BEMIS BAGS 

^ TWINES AND THREADS FOR BAG CLOSING 
O 1— 
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. . a Chrysler Creation 
with a 6-Cylinder Engine 



job. In it, too, is plenty of load room. 
Flashing through traffic Fargo carries 
your name proudly — your merchan- 
dise swiftly, safely and dependably. 
Engineered and built to assure low 
operating costs even at this low pur- 
chase price. 



Add to the Fargo 
line a '/i-Ton Packet 
with a powerful, 
Chrysler-built, 6- 
cylindcr engine- 
priced at £595 for the chassis. Here 
is new snap and dash in appearance. 

rfor 




at never before in standard production, 
are the beauty and distinctive line you 
would expect only in a custom built 



In 



ew snap and dash in performance. 

Here is new evidence of the Chrysler 
Motors leadership — proof at your 
door that your delivery equipment 
c *n look like Sunday morning and 
w °rk like Saturday night. 

In the new 6-cylinder Packet Panel, 





FARGO CLIPPER SEDAN— «/«/ for 
taittmcn.for mrrchandtte ditpUty t for ffcj- 
tuin wojian or but icr*n*-. Vj/jdj; capac- 
ity eon be pro* tdrd for ri%hl t with veiM 
tnttantty removable ta permit m§ af com* 
parimrni for ttamJard load. 



CHASSIS F 



Fargo i^-Ton Packet Prices— Chassis 

$595; Panel $845; Screen $845; Canopy $835; 
Sedan $945. 

Fargo %-Ton Cupper Prices— Chassu 

$725; Panel $975; Screen $975; Canopy $965; 
Sedan $1075. (All prices f. o. b. factory. 
Fargo dealers extend the (MNWMI 
of time payment*.) 

• « 4 

Fargo 1-Ton price will be announced tint 
month; price% of the lfo and 2-Ton later. 



FARGO MOTOR CORPORATION, DETRO 

(Division of Chrysler Corporation 



IT, MICHIGAN 




CHRYSLER MOTORS PRODUCT 

SpttWt Dutlntu l» puhltibri] nn ir» 30lh of mtj month by the Ch.mbM of Comiwrro or 0M DMM MMM. W"«»hlniton. 
l>. t. HulmTtottuu prliv MOO • yrmr: tT-H thrw yrmn: !» ranu » rot'y Botrrrd m ikomJ-cUu iuiim Much JO. 
1850. *t tlw IW Offlt» «l Wuhlnilmi. I». C., arxlrt Uw Art of March 3. lift. 
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great ships across trackless oceans 
— with the help ofSKF Bearings 

THE day of the centuries -old magnetic compass 
that guided Columbus to a new world, is going 
the way of the towering sails that he unfurled to the 
four winds. 

And in its place has arisen a new mechanical mar- 
vel that depends not upon the attraction of that mys- 
terious spot on the chart that is known as Magnetic 
North, but upon wheels revolving at terrific speeds 
in a miracle-working product of science that points 
to True North always. 

And the Sperry Gyroscope Company, knowing full 
well the necessity for bearings that could be counted 
upon to stand up under all conditions of service, has 
selected for this newest and greatest aid to navigation 

"The highest priced bearing in the world." 

5KF INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 

40 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 

KF 

Ball and Roller Bearings 





A Spvrry Gyro Wheel that revolves ut 
8600 R. P. AT. In n test conducted by the 
Sparry Gyroscope Co., S&EJStP 1 Bearing* 
were in operation 24 hours a day for 
747 days, « totml of8. 734,848,000 revolu- 
tion* — the longest continuous bemring 
run on record. 



YOU MAY BUY A 
BEARING AS A 
BARGAIN BUT 
TRY AND GET A 
BARGAIN OUT OF 

USING IT 



jvr 




aa 



UVirx vrifintj to £KF I.MJii»mrs. lNom*Hurnt pfwtr mcHtitn 
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Ask f or an ft- IF Engineer — he 
will show you how to make 
OveR-Way pay for itself in 
your business. 



PRODUCTION 
DOUBLED 

with 

OveR-Way 

/?'.' J Farts given a Gould Reports Investigator 
by the Sloan Valve Co., CIticago: 

IT N <\ 

"Twelve tons of high quality brass castings 
are poured daily in the manufacture of Sloan 
Hush Valves. Our foundry villi an area of 
only 1 1.000 *<j. ft., ha* l>een pronounced one 
of the most efficient and economical brass 
foundries in the world. 

"Molten metal is handled on a Kichards- 
V ilen\ OveR-Yl ny System, which reaches 
from tin- l(i furnaces to e\ery mold on the 
floor. I'ots of 270 Jhs. molten hruss are carried 
by R-w Hall-ln-ariiigTroll« ys.und poured into 
the molds Million! unj hand lifting. 

"We pour an average of 90 heats in an 8V2 
hr. day. Ily handling on the Ovelt-Way, we 
pour a pot of metal in an average of 6 minutes, 
which is twice as fast as the work could be 
done otherwise. 

"The OveR-Way cnaliles us to double our 
production, and handle u large tonnage in a 
Mil all floor ana. without increased labor cost. 
With the aid of OveR-Way, each ofour3-man 
rrcv>s ]Miurs an average of 6 tons a day. 

"\ second OvcH-Way in our receiving room 
unloads heavy material from motor trucks 
and conveys it to storage. Rrass tubing, 
parked in lung wooden Ikiycs, was difficult t<i 
liaiidle by hand and tubing was sometimes 
damaged. Saving this waste, and halving the 
time of unloading a truck. . 111 ore tliun pays for 
the OveR-Way, though not used continuously. 



techflrds-Wilaiy/g ft. Co. 



«.-*>*. • • AURORA, ILLINOIS. U.S.A. . • • emm 

kMa l'hil..lrli>hl. CJ.v.l.nd Clnrlnmil MlmMlii St. Lou:. NmOHsM tt«M»l"<; 

Hlnnnpnht K.ctM. Cllf Uoi A.fdr* 5,l» llllll'KO OfW.li. S..T1I. I>rr ( ..|| 

H„MI • RICHARDS .WILCOX CANAUIAN CO.. LI U, LONDON. OST. • Wl.nl|M» 



H"*<m wrilinti to Ititii uuw- Wiiro.x Mru. Co ptra*r mention Xalion'i Rutin* ti 
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QUA MTV BRINGS I. E A I) E ft S F1 1 P 

Of the 400 leading 
industrial companies* 
in America, 303 use 
Vacuum Oil Company 
products for their ex- 
acting requirements. 

* The 400 companies are those ranked as largest in assets by 
a leading statistical bureau; oil companies not included. 



WHEN so large a number of 
the leaders of industrial 
America purchase from the 
Vacuum Oil Company, it is striking 
evidence of the importance thai 
these manufacturers place upon the 
correct lubrication of their impor- 
tant machinery. 

68 years of experience in the 
manufacture and application of high 
quality lubricating oils justifies this 
confidence. 

Where difficult lubrication jobs 
are encountered, when* efficient oper- 
ation is valued, where costly ma- 
chinery is at stake — there Gargoyle 
Lubricating Oils are found. 

Our world-wide force of more t ha ri 
liOO Lubrication Engineers makes 
over 90,000 visits a year to in- 
dustrial plants, which enables us to 
provide them with a fund of up-to- 



dale lubrication information. This 
permits them to advise on the most 
modern trends in lubrication 
practice. 

In thousands of plants they are 
helping to reduce the margins of 
operating costs by steadying the 
production curve, reducing costs of 
maintenance, power, and lubrica- 
tion, and reducing depreciation of 
machinery. 

One of our men will be glad to 
make a thorough check-up of your 
machinery and plant equipment and 
to recommend the correct grade of 
Gargoyle lubricants for each sj>eeific 
condition. This service is furnished 
you without cost. After our oils are 
installed, results are checked |x>ri- 
odically by a lubrication exi>ert 

*t our request will lu in^ our repre- 
sentative. 




tu 1 



Lubricating Oils 

'I he world** ([utility oils for |ilunl lubrication 

Vacuum Oil Company 

HEADQUARTERS: 61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

BHA.NCUES ANI> II I S T H I II t: T I Mi WAREIIOISKS THROUGHOUT T*U K COUNTS 1 
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This Month 
and Next 




tVST month we suggested in an edi- 
torial that the man who had "no 
J time to read" should make u defi- 
nite appointment with this magazine for 
a fixed day and hour. 

But we are trespassing on the reader's 
lime if wc do not bring to that appoint- 
ment men he wants to meet, prepared to 
tfll him things he ought 
to know. This month 
we arrive in the wait- 
ing room with a distin- 
guished company and, 
as the appointment 
opens, make these in- 
troductions: 

-Mr. Reader, may 
wepresenl Edscl Ford, Senator Couzens 
heir apparent to the 
largest single-man business this country 
has ever seen. He will talk to yon vividly 
of the nearness of great things in aviation 
I page 15). 
"The next man is Francis H. Sisson, 
vice president of the 

^H^e^xfl I 'any, New York. You 

n ill v to ask him 

HBf* «i I Things in the 

■ ■ mil Wall 

^^^^ icy.' Hot 

Edscl Ford you what that means 
to bankers, 1o business 
and td those millions of stockholders who 
own mirnreat indu-t rie- ipnire 17). 

'Now shake hands w ith James Couzens, 
■ enator from Michigan, wh", as chairman 
°f the Committee on Education and La* 
,)0 r, has observed some new aspects of 
unemployment" I page Id). 

•Since the time of this meeting may be 
limited, the reader will doubtless want to 
"lake another appninl- 
ment with this issue of 
*he magazine tomor- 
row or perhaps even 
later today. 

At il ho will meet, 
pther notable and well 
informed men, 

Edward N. Hurley, 
! *" - mer chairman of the 
Federal Trade Com- 
mission and war chairman of the United 
Elates Shipping |;,, aI ,i discuss the 
new relationship of busmesa and govern- 
ment (page 22 1. Col W. \. St., net I, vice 
president <u Siarrnr llmtli. i will „ in- 
line the problems to be sol veil bv the man 
who would construct a new and profitable 
skyscraper (page 25). 

Whether or not the reader expects to 
utilize air transportation, he will want to 
spend some time with Franew Eeafly, 



F. H. Sisson 



ViiLI'MI- -I- \ I' VI Kl N 
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Every Minute 
of the Business Day 

For each minute of the business day this 
Companv handles at least one foreign ex- 
change transaction — it ma)' be the opening 
of an import credit, the collection of a for- 
eign bill, the transfer of money by cable or 
any one of the many services which the 
Irving Trust Company performs for cus- 
tomers doing business or traveling abroad. 

Our complete facilities and long expe- 
rience in dealing with foreign countries, 
supplemented by the cooperation of cor- 
respondent banks throughout the world, 
insure prompt and accurate handling ot all 
transactions. 

IrvingTrust Company 

Out-of-Town Office— Woolworth Building 




A. Starrctt 



New York architect, whose vivid descrip- 
tion of the airports of the future makes 
plain that this new form of travel may 
affect real-estate values, city planning and 
architectural standards in a way that will 
lie of vital importance to every American 
buonesa man (page 30). 

William Hard, who 
j^^^ was with us Inst month, 
^^^^^^M continues his interest- 
ing clinic on govern- 
ment reorganization 
-^H (page33),andL.D.H. 
H V : Weldhassomethought- 
jH provoking ideas about 
^^^^ the economic function 
iidw. N. Hurler find justification of ad- 
vertising (page 35). 
Edward A.Filene, the Boston merchant, 
writes on how a busy business man can 
share in public activities and how such 
"outside work" becomes a positive bene- 
fit to him. "I Believe in Working With 
Others" is the title I page 179). 

A great many myths will be shattered 
by John T. Lambert's 
informal chat about 
former President Cool- 
idite. A newspaper cor- 
respondent of wide ex- 
perience, Lambert is 
i ' 1 1 ii pped to offer a new 
picture of the man who 
ha just left the White 
House, a picture that 
reveals many little- 
known personal characteristics of tlie 
"silent" executive (page 45). 

Irving S. Paull applies an economic 
yardstick to distribution costs and finds 
that some widely accepted beliefs in the 
matter do not measure up to the facts 
(page 44). 
William F. Merrill, president of Rem- 
ington-Rand Business 
Service, Inc.. sec-! ;i new 
age of mechanical mer- 
chandising just over 
the horizon. He sees the 
machine displacing hu- 
iium hands in the sale 
many standard com- 
modities (page 53). 
Francis Keally Next month we shall 
present other men and 
subjects of equal worth. William T. Fos- 
ter and Waddill Catehings, authors of 
"The Road to Plenty," will discuss saving 
and spending. Herbert Corey will tell the 
story of two immigrants who landed in 
this country broke and 
who have found this a 
land that rewards vi- 
sion and enterprise. 
Will Irwin will write on 
his observations in 
South America while 
accompanying Presi- 
dent Hoover on the lat- 
ter's good-will tour. Edward A. Filene 
Edward S. Cowdrirk 
will oontribute a searching article on the 
effects of employe stock ownership. Fred 
C. Christopherson will write on South Da- 
kota's misadventures in connection with 
the rural credit* system. 
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eady.^Naiting 

Low Cost Power for Your Plant in Southern California 

Surveys by foremost industrial engineers, market and financial analysts and business 
economists, show impressive and conclusive advantages to industry in Southern California. 
Your own investigation will prove to you that here is the most profitable location for 
your Pacific Coast plant. 

Southern California Edison Company is ready — waiting to deliver direct to your plant, 
anywhere you may locate it within the 55,000 square miles served by this company, all 
the electric power you want, at very low rates. 

To keep pace with the growth of industry in Southern California, this company has an 
approved program of 1929 development involving an expenditure of $29,000,000. This 
will make a total investment of more than $320,000,000 in the generating and distrib- 
uting system of Southern California Edison Company. 



1 



Production cmtx are Utucr in Southern 
California. The f«rg«s( lonrrnfrafrd 
market on tht Pacific Coast, with high- 
est buying power, is at vour vrry door. 



Tiun\\xiTUiium facilities by mil. ua(<T, 
air and motor arr umur/nuscd. Plant 
Invalment i< minimized by equable 
climate. Labor conditions are ideal. 
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Every One Is Clock Conscious 



29 




Modem Business Compels Us To 
Be More Critical of Time Value 
Than Ever Before 

fOLOCK consciousness is evidenced by the fact that you 
^* regularly compare your timepiece with a jeweler's chro- 
nometer or some other; reliable timepiece. You set your 
watch with a standard because you wish to have the 
RIGHT TIME. 

A watch with a Self-Regulating device would be invalu- 
able to you — a watch that you could put in your pocket 
and forget, knowing that it would always sense its own disa- 
greement and automatically adjust itself. 

That is exactly what you have in an International Elec- 
tric Self-Regulating Time System — the ability of each 
Secondary Clock, Attendance Time Recorder, Job Time 
Recorder, Time Stamp, Program Device, or other unit, to 
compare and regulate itself hourly with an accurate standard. 

An International Electric Self-Regulating Time System 
assures you of accurate, uniform, uninterrupted time 
throughout your entire organization. 

Write for booklet "Pertinent Facts" 
describing in detail the International 
Electric Self Regulating Tim* System 




Juit a, the chief etremtive control, 
hi, orftanijalinn, the M«»lrr Clod: 
control* an International Scll'-Kccu- 
lating Tim* Syitarm. 




Secondary Clock, provide with cer- 
tainty the rame rime in every de- 
partment. 




Attendance Tinie Recorder, injure 
the full-time u,e of alt other ma- 
chine, in factory- or butinete. 




Job Time Recorder, fumi,h an ex- 
act check on productive and non- 
productive time. 



INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO. DIVISION 

International Business Machines Corporation 



THE TABULATING MACHINE COMPANY DIVISION 



*) BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. N. 
Branch Omce, and Service Station* in 
All the Principal Clie, of the World 



DAYTON SCALE COMPANY DIVISION 

5lfe 



\hinp 



CANADIAN DIVISION 
[nlernatitmtu Bu»rae,i Met hint-. Co.. Ltd. 
100 Campbell Avenue. Toronto. Ont.. Can. 
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We Must Speculate! 



f II U1IS is written with the full knowl- 
edge that it will l>e inisinterprclcd: 
someone will surely "accuse us of 
advocating gambling." 

It is a paradox that although the 
practice of speculation is as old as busi- 
ness it has come to a narrow and sinister 
association with the stock market and 
the {jrain " futures. " 

The popular understanding of specu- 
lation lacks perspective. It seizes on t he 
familiar. It does not reach out to the 
fundamental verily thai soberly studied 
risk is the decisive quality of all busi- 
ness. 

Speculation is not the prerogative, the 
privilege, or the peculiar practice of 
"high finance." It touches the life of the 
common man in every venture. 

When W. C. Antwerp looked at "The 
Stock Exchange from Within," he saw 
beyond its walls. He saw that every man 
who insures his house or his life buys a 
speculation, and that every company 
which insures him sells one. Every ship 
at sea carries a speculation with her, and 
leaves another behind her at Lloyds. 

Moreover, the farmer speculates when 
he fertilizes his land, again when he 
plants his seed, and again when he sells 
his crop for future delivery. The mer- 
chant contracts to (ill his shelves long 
before Spring arrives; he is speculating. 
The manufacturer sells to him, specula! - 
ing on the belief that he will be able to 
buy the necessary raw material, and 
again on the labor, the looms, and the 
spindles essential to make delivery. In 
the South, the grower of cotton, and 



in Australia the grower of wool arc like- 
wise speculating on a price at which 
they may sell to this manufacturer. 

Evidence aplenty that "ours is a specu- 
lative society." It is an American char- 
acteristic to look to the individual to 
make experiments, to try new ventures, 
to estimate new needs in old ventures. 

The consequences of business failure 
are severe, and cannot always be con- 
fined to individual loss. Are we, then, to 
forego all chance of progress ? Again and 
again, our people have answered "No!" 
Dr. Iladley, president emeritus of Yale, 
in luminous phrase, says; 

The conservative nation that never changes 
its methods avoids a great many losses, but it 
fails to make the con>picuon.« gain-, which '''in- 
stitute modern civilization. The problem of in- 
dustrial growth can be solved only by encour- 
aging enough experiments to .secure progress 
without encouraging so many as Lo destroy the 
whole accumulated capital of the community. 
We have tried to accomplish the former object 
by giving individual possessors of capital the 
chance of realizing large profits in case of success, 
und to protect ourselves by insisting at least in 
theory that a man shall make these experiments 
at his on n expense ... If nulxidy were to he al- 
lowed lo make them until the community was 
ready to vote for their adoption, they would lw 
indefinitely delayed. 

Risk is the one great certainty in in- 
dividual and national progress. To avoid 
risk is to refuse to spend ourselves in the 
advancement of civilization. To thwart 
tin's spirit of adventure by legislation or 
bureaucracy is a public injury. 

We must speculate if we would go 
forward. 
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X /ip development of com mercial 
uvialion on a scale undreamed n! 
u few years ago marks another 
[■rent epoch in man'!' straggle 
against Time. Austin has served 
the aviation inilustry during the 
past decade, and has a fully or- 
ganized Airport Division cipiijt. 
ped In make Surreys, Re/>orts, 
site selection, and 
to layout .design and 
construct complete 
airports, hangars, 
factories and other 
aviation buildings. 




. the master 



TEMPUS FUCIT ... the race is to the swift in the 
business world today. A generation ago men 
gaped at the new Waldorf and thought it the last word 
. . . permanent . . . now the wreekers raze it to make 
way for progress. 

Kapid ob.-olcscence i- the hoge\ man in every direc- 
tors' meeting. Only good engineering, with a far look 
ahead, can banish that prowler. 

Au-lin's nation-wide organisation, with u permanent 
f«taff of 450 trained engineers is helping business 
executives to defy Time's mastery . . . designing and 
building factories, warehouse- and other types of con- 



struction for the requirements of tomorrow as well as 
today. 

Under the Austin Method of Undivided Responsi- 
bility, lli<- complete project — design, construction ami 
equipment — is handled by this one capable organiza- 
tion which guarantees in advance: L Total cost for 
the complete project. 2. Completion date within a 
specified short time. 3. High quality of materials and 
workmanship throughout. 

W hatever type or size of building project you iua\ 
be considering, wherever located, Austin can serve you 
with speed and profit to your business. 
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As the Business World Wags 



THUS WE MAY SEE, QUOTH HE. 

HOW THE WORLD WAGS — As You Lite It. 

Who Won In (Z^ 1 >NTROVERSY and contest 
T j. , plav a tremendous part in the 

Indiana? , • « XI . f , ,• 

making of new-'. Much of the public 
interest in the election of directors 
of the Standard Oil Company of 
I nrJinim came to this question: 
Can Rockefeller beat Stewart? 

And l he newspaper reading public got the answer "He 
'"nn" and it is as ready to crown Mr. Rockefeller a 
OOaaapion of the corporation ring as it once was ready 

crown Mr. Ttmney or Mr. Tilden. 

But the victory of Mr. Rockefeller lacked decisive- 
'"' ss . The stock holdings were his, but the stockholders 
**Te Colonel Stewart's. There were 23,000 stockholders 
°f whom 15,000 voted to support the existing manage- 
ment. 

The New York Thus seeking to award the decision 
says : 

1 lie larger stockholders and the more powerful interests in- 
*olyeel arc more sensitive today than ever before to anything 
which appears to bring a reproach upon the methods of big busi- 
ness. 

But there is perhaps a greater victory than that. The 
contest for control of Standard of Indiana is bound to 
bring to the investing public a new idea of the authority 
; -"d the duiy which accompany the ownership of stuck. 
*» bond holder may see himself only an owner of a part 
( 'f the tangible assets of a corporation but an owner of 
stock cannot escape the fact that he has a measure of 
" "I'iMisibility for the right or wrong conduct of the 
company in which he has "taken a share." 



A Cabinet 
Lawyers 



'E are nil stockholders in the 
United States and as stock- 
holders we are interested in it< new 
employes. As bti-incss men we ask 
them what was the training of the 
"iL'ii who make up the new cabinet. Hi re's a list : 
Henry L. Stimsox, Secretary- of State, Lawyer. 
Axdkew W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, 
Banker. 



James \Y. Good. Secretary of War, Lawyer. 
William D. Mitchell, Attorney General, Lawyer, of 
course. 

Walter F. Brown. Postmaster General, Lawyer. 

Charles F. Adams, Secretary of the Navy, Lawyer, 
and treasurer of Harvard. 

Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, Doctor 
and teacher. 

Abthcr M. Hyde, Secretary of Agriculture, Lawyer. 
Robert P. Lamont, Secretary of Commerce, Manu- 
facturer. 

James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, labor leader and 
organizer. 

It is interesting to note that an engineer president 
has a cabinet with >ix lawyer members out of ten; that of 
the eight he himself named six are lawyers; that only 
one new man. Mr. Lamont, has had engineering and 
business experience. 

We have thought of this as a world of engineers and 
business men but when it comes to administration, the 
lawyers are still in the saddle. 

Advertising TP HE advertising business i- in ;t 

f-rt , ■ . . JL >tir over testimonials. CSfflWta 
Test mum tats «• , , , , 

are offered for >alc because a hero 

smokes them and beds because a 
well-known woman sleeps in one. 
If a moving picture actress use- Someone's Soap then 
you and the butcher, the baker and the candlestick maker 
should wash with that soap and no other. 

Underneath it all the testimonial is a sound and sensi- 
ble form of advertising. More goods are sold on testi- 
monial perhaps than for any other reason. We read a 
book because a man whose judgment is good tells us that 
it is worth reading. Our neighbor in the next office says: 
''That's a nice looking suit of clothes. Who made it?" 
and a tailor gets a new customer because of a testi- 
monial. 

Nothing is wrong with testimonials. Much is wrong 
with the way they are used and the whole advertising 
world is in a pother. All sorts of remedies art; proposed 
for the abuse of this type of advertising. 

Paul Hollister. vice president of Batten, Barton, Dur-- 

ii 
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tine & Osborne would put the burden of distinguishing 
between good and bad testimonial advertising upon the 
publisher. 

Suppose, says Mr. Hollister. that a great publisher 
should say to himself: 

I therefore do hereby gravely stipulate thiit before I nin a page 
of so-called "testimonial advertising" in my magazine. I am going 
to be reasonably satisfied of two things: 1. that every cited en- 
dorsement be unpaid ; 2. that every such endorsement be volun- 
tary. 

Then Mr. Hollister goes on to ask what would happen 
if two publishers should agree on this program and "if 
the matter became the code for nonfraudulent adver- 
tising in all reputable advertising '* 

With any plan to make advertising more honest, more 
effective, and in better taste this magazine is in hearty 
Sympathy. But isn't Mr. Hollister asking the wrong man 
to shoulder the burden? 

If the advertising industry needs a little spring house- 
cleaning, the job belongs to the advertisers and their 
agencies, not to the publisher. Sales Management has a 
sounder proposal when it telegraphs to President Young- 
green of the International Advertising Association pro- 
posing that that body found an "audit bureau of ad- 
vertising" as the publishers, when they were under fire 
for making untruthful circulation statements, formed 
the Audit Bureau of Circulation. 

To the profession of advertising then we say two 
things: 

1. Don't forget that testimonials arc an intelligent 
and effective means of selling one's wares. Authority is 
n great factor in making purchases. 

2. Because testimonial advertising is and can be 
abused don't ask another industry to take the responsi- 
bility for the abuse. 

If there are rotten apples in the barrel it is the grocer 
who should sort them out. not the apple buyer or the 
apple eater. 



Some Figures on TT would be < 
w e JL much weight 



easy to attach too 

Manufactures ? m T°? weiglu t0 thc recciltl >' l )ul " 
J ashed figures ol thc census of man- 

ufactures forl'J27 and the compari- 
sons of them with the figures for 
1925. It is not easy to reconcile such figures as these. 

Our population as estimated by the Bureau of the Cen- 
-ii- was 115.375.000 cm July 1, 1925. Two years later on 
July 1, 1.927, it was 118.628,000— an increase of just un- 
der 3 per cent. Yet the value of manufactured products in 
1927 was $62,713,947,403 and in 1925, $62,668,259,591, a 
difference of little more than half of one per cent. 

Surely there was no loss in per capita consumption in 
the two years and it is hard to believe that a change in 
price levels can account for the difference. 

The figures as to number of manufacturing plants 
seem to fly in the face of much of the talk of "big busi- 
ness," "mergers," "trusts." The census reports 191,863 
in 1927 and 187,224 in 1925, an increase of more than 
l M j per cent or nearly the population growth. 

With this increase in the number of plants reporting 
is a decline in the average number of wage-earners from 
8,381,000 in 1925 to 8.351,000 in 1927, perhaps an indi- 
cation of the substitution of machines for men. 

One more figure, this time from the income tax re- 
turns. For the year 1925 there were 88.674 mnnufactur- 
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ing corporations which made income tax returns. Their 
reported gross income was $61,000,000,000, not far from 
the figure given by the Census of Manufacture as the 
total value of manufactured products of 191,863 fac- 
tories. 

Taxes Are First IfT^ nme 'nonths Nation's Busi- 

Magnitude f XES ? ha ? bee " secki »e to leara 
liom its subscribers what topics 

were uppermost in their minds. It 
put before each buyer of the maga- 
zine a list of subjects and asked which was of chief im- 
portance to him. These were the subjects: 

Cutting down taxes 

Cutting down production costs 

Cutting down selling costs 

Meeting competition from other lines of business 
Building of sales 

Securing a better margin of profit on present sales. 

In September last we gave these results of the first 
three months: 

Cutting down taxes 1,244 

Cut tins down production costs 238 

Cutting down selling costs 2.56 

Meeting competition from other lines of business 482 

Building of sales . .. 652 

Securing a better margin of profit on present sales 600 

Now we have before us the figures for the nine months 
ended on January 31 as follows: 

Cutting down taxes 5,342 

Cutting down production costs 851 

Cutting down selling costs 1,041 

Meeting competition from other lines of business 2350 

Building of sales 2.562 

Securing a better margin of profit on present sales 2,475 

There is little change in thc percentage. Taxes still 
loom largest, building up sales second and better profits 
on present sales third. 

How human it all is. If we could only pay out less 
and take in more and make a larger profit on what we 
take in it would be a fine world in which to do business. 

But there's no doubt and these figures show it — that 
increasingly our readers realize that questions of taxa- 
tion are a major part of their business troubles. 

An Offer to TVTatiox's Business, to the hour 

Mr Cnnlidae ^ " f to P* 888 ' retains its 

' ^ vvl '"6 c place among the magazines which 

have not invited Calvin Coolidge, 
citizen of the United States and res- 
idem of Northampton. Massachusetts, to contribute to 
its columns. 

Not that we should not welcome Mr. Coolidge. We 
should. And we promise to give to any manuscript he 
may care to submit consideration from the same points 
of view that we give to all manuscripts. We shall ask 
ourselves: 

Does it come within the editorial field of this maga- 
zine? 

Is it on an important subject within that field? 

Is it interesting — so told as to be acceptable to a suffi- 
cient number of our readers? 

Is the author's name one that would carry weight, that 
would make his opinions worth while? 

And if the answer to those questions is, a- it probably 
would be, "yes," then we should be glad to offer to Mr. 
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( uuiidge a sum which would, we trust, be adequate and 
which should give due importance to the value, in at- 
tracting attention to this magazine and to the article, 
of the office which Mr. Coolidge once held. 

And we'll go still farther. Mr. Coolidge need not en- 
close stamps with his manuscript. 



Most of Us 
Are Honest 



FOR forty years the Hebrew Free 
Loan Society in New York has 
been advancing money to small 
tradesmen and mechanics, "to help 
them to help themselves" and in all 
that time more than 97 per cent of the loans have been 
repaid by the borrowers themselves and in less than 3 
per cent have endorsers been called upon. 

Poor men, all who borrowed. No loan has been for 
more than $500 and the bulk were for $25 and $50. 

A tribute to the general honesty of humanity. Jew or 
( 'o'litile, rich or poor, most folks pay what they owe. 

Is Bus hi ess ]T> H I L I P H. GADSDEN as pres- 
. JIT ident of the Philadelphia Cham- 

vverorgamzea, , )cr of c^mg^ ie Sniggling with 

a big task. He wants to coordinate 
the various civic bodies through 
which business in that city is working for the common 
good. 

Philadelphia has on the authority of a bulletin of the 
Corn Exchange Bank of that city 46 separate trade or- 
ganizations trying to do chamber of commerce work. 
Here's the list printed not because it is peculiar to Phil- 
adelphia but because it sets forth in most effective form 
a problem which confronts organization work in our 
large cities: 



Better Business Bureau of Phila- 
delphia 

Commercial Exchange of Philadel- 
phia 

Mumfaotural Association of West 

Philadelphia 
Tncony Manufacturers Association 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers Associ- 

IUBB 

Arch Street Business Men's Asso- 
ciation 

limlinliiio Hoard of Trade 
The Business Mai's Association of 

tiermantown 
Clu-u nut Street Association 
Central Nmlli l'liilntli'lfhm ll'i-m.-- , 

Assoc uition 
Chestnut Hill. Ml. Airy ami Wynd- 

tn'ior Business Men's Association 
\.-.\-\ l-'iilln Business Men's Associu- 

(ion. Inc. 

fuinnounl Business Men's Associa- 
tion 

fen i Hock Business Men's Associa- 
tion 

Frankfurt! Avcnuo Business Men's 
Association 

Ciirard Avenue Business Men's Asso- 
ciation 

Greater Kensington Business Men's 
Association 

Italian Chamber of Commerce 

Kensington Board of Trade 

Lancaster Avenue B u s in ess Associa- 
tion 

l.nri in. Avenue Business Men's 

Association, Inc. 
Marutyunk Business Men's Assoeia- 

tinn 

Market Street Merchants Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

No one can question the right of any group of business 
men whether their association be geographical or indus- 
trial to get together to deal with the problems common 
to all of them. If Fifth Avenue Business wants one 
tiling and Broadway Business another, the two groups 
must have their say. 

But there is a thinner of overdoing organization. Mr 



Northeast Philadelphia Chamber of 

r*i,|iiuierre 

North Kighth .Street Business Men's 

Assoc iat ion 
North Kront nnd District Business 

Men's Association 
North Philadelphia Bu-incss Men's 

Association 
North Second Street Business Men's 

Association 
Northwest Business Men's Assoc in - 

t ion 

Olncy Business Men's Association 
Philadelphia Board of Trade 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce 
HiiIkc Avenue Community Business 

Met. '-, A-sonnl 0 id 

Roxbornugh Business Men's Associa- 
tion 

Ssuuodi Street Business Men's Asso- 
c ml ion 

South Ciermantown Business Men's 
\ .. in In n 

South Phildclphiu Business Men's 
A--.. nation 

South Second Street Business Men's 
Assoc iat inn 

South Sixtieth Street Business Men's 
Association 

Smith Street Business Men's Associ- 
ation 

Bouthucst Philadelphia Chamber of 

( 'oiltllll-irr 

Ti.iaa Business Men's Association 
Tucnty-urst Word Board of Trade 
fluted Business Men's A-sucuiimn 
Walnut S[r*H-! Bu-ine-s Men's As- 
sociation 

West Philadelphia Chamber of Coiu- 
uierce 
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Gadsden has proposed for Philadelphia a federation of 
all these groups under the general leadership of the 
Philadelphia Chamber. No answer perhaps is good for 
all cities. There have been suggestions that the city 
Chamber set up regional bureaus for dealing with neigh- 
borhood questions. 

One thing is certain, business knows that there is al- 
ways a danger of overorganization, of too many weak 
groups enrrying on too many aimless activities. 



Can Tariff Be 
Unselfish? 



TARIFF changes for farm relief 
are on the program for the spe- 
cial session of Congress but the mail 
that comes to this office shows how 
hard it is to touch tariff at any point 
without an outcry from a dozen quarters. 

An increase in the tariff on non-edible oils is proposed 
in order to assist the American growers of cotton aud 
corn. "Who objects? One letter comes to us from the Liuen 
Supply Association whose members provide coat and 
towel service and who see in the proposed tariff changes 
higher soap prices. 

An increased tariff is proposed for casein to help our 
dairy industry use its skim milk and makers of glue 
and coated paper are heard from. Casein makes fine 
paper stock for illustrated magazine use and a high grade 
of glue for laminated wood. 

And sugar! Cuba, the Philippines, Porto Rico, Louisi- 
ana, the midwest states where sugar beets grow and 
maple sugar prndueers of New York and New England 
have each a point of view while the makers and im- 
porters of candy and the soft drink manufacturers all 
clamor lor a hearing. Sugar take- u- into molasses ami 
molasses into industrial alcohol and industrial alcohol 
into a hundred industries. 

A statesman helped to kill his chances of election to 
the presidency by declaring that ''the tariff is a local 
issue." Yet if it is not local it is highly individual. A na- 
tional viewpoint of the tariff is hard to get particularly 
when the pocket book is involved. 

More Banks than J\ KECENT hook by a bank 

„ i CI h -*-"•*- cashier and describing life on 
UarDer SOops , |n Imv;j M;ijn Stn , i . [ >ays t)|at ||im . 

are more banks in Iowa than there 
are barber shops, his figures for 
banks being 1 .s27 and for barber shops 1,574. 

The figure is surprising but not unbelievable. Banks 
flourished like the green bay tree at one time in the 
Middle iVest and barber shops may well be on the de- 
elinc as the safety razor takes the place of the Satur- 
day night shave nnd social hour. 

The check book takes the place of the woolen sock 
and the decrease of barber shops is not accompanied by 
an increase in whiskers. 

Sex and the Buy- ]T\K .FEMES KLEIN. Director 

i-i-z.i mM of the Bureau of Foreign 

('i.nniuer«'e. tell- the women reader- 
of the Ladies Home Journal that 
"41 per cent of our passenger cars 
are bought by women and tiie influence of women is far 
from negligible in negotiating the remaining 59 per cent." 

The figures are not official. They come from estimate- 
of advertising agencie-. They come from advertising 



ing of Things 



sources and are perhaps subject to correction, but let's 
take them at their face and restate the sentence: 

"Fifty-nine per cent of our passenger cars are bought 
by men and the influence of men is far from negligible 
in negotiating the remaining 41 per cent." 

The truth probably is that in the great majority of 
American families where the automobile is bought large- 
ly for pleasure, comfort and convenience and not as a 
business tool, the automobile is bought by both hus- 
band and wife. 

It's a fair guess that the man has most to say about 
the price level, that he expresses a preference for one 
or two or three makes within that price level and that 
the wife has a major share in the decision as to appear- 
ance. 

There are few things whose selling price is in the hun- 
dreds that are bought single-handed and single-headed 
by one member of the family. The editor of a furniture 
journal once said: 

"Practically no furniture except small pieces is ever 
bought until the husband has seen it. He may fight 
against it but he is certain to be dragged Is the store 
and his opinion asked before a new diniug room set or a 
living room rug is bought." 

spirited men led by Edward 
X. Hurley are working for the es- 
tablishment of a community clinic 
whose main purpose is not so much 
to cure disease as to prevent it. 

With that eagerness for exactness which is character- 
istic of business, these good citizens of Chicago have 
figured that preventable illness causes 42,000,000 work- 
ers to lose 47.500.000 work days a year. And it costs each 
year a three billion dollar loss. 

Whether these figures arc over- or understated the 
bill for ill health, and for ill health which might be 
headed off, is a tremendous one, and Chicago lias under- 
taken a useful task. 

Mr. Hurley who put the figures which wc have just 
cited before President Walter Dill Scott of Northwestern 
University, has a novel name for these community clinics. 
He calls them ''health inventoriums," and whether he 
means places where health is invented or where health 
]- inventoried, it's a picturesque word for an important 
project. 

What's an 



Wixtt Price 
Poor Health? 



'J 1 HE S.P.A.W.— the Society for 



p « . y JL the Prevention of the Abuse of 
txecutive. Words— should devote its earnest 
— f Ayr and immediate attention to "cxi cu- 
^ tivc." 
What is an executive? At what point does Mr. A rise 
from the ranks and become an executive? 

Funk and Wagnalls tells us that an executive is "a 
person who executes or carries out," a definition far too 
narrow for us. while Webster calls him a "person charged 
with administrative or executive work." 

We find a wider appreciation of the true meaning of 
executive when we read the advertising. We learn that 
in a New York hotel "young college graduates and junior 
executives" may have double rooms for $17 a week. 

Then we find that fountain pens are a test of the cxecu- 
tive. The true executive has at least one pen in a jade 
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<>i alabaster base. Greater executives have two. Heroes 
and villains in the moving pictures of the west are one- 
gun and two-gun men. So executives should perhaps be 
classified as one-pen and two-pen executives. 

Or it may be that the cushion's the test. "Executive 
chair pads," says an announcement. The seats of the 
mighty are made soft and the nonexecutive must be con- 
tent with polished wood and shiny trousers. 

So much for the material things that help to distin- 
guish the executive from the nonexecutive. But there is 
a better rule. An executive is anybody who can give an 
order to anybody else. That lets in everyone but Thomas, 
the office boy, and if we have another office boy tomor- 
row Thomas will by that very fact become an executive. 

An overworked word '"executive." It should have a 
holiday. 



A Step in the OVERNOR Louis L. Emmer- 

RJeht Direction V- 7T% '""V. 1 
6 cleaning of the Illinois State Fire 

Marshal's Department.. Governor 

Emmerson had called for a report 

from each State Department and when he studied the 

one from the State Fire Marshal's Department, he took 

decisive action, ordering the Fire Marshal to discharge 

43 of his staff of 48. The governor is quoted as saying: 

The condition disclosed in the report of this division is de- 
plorable. This [itiiliriiliir bntacfa of the State Government is sup- 
ported by n tax of one-fourth of one per cent on fire insurance 
premiums. Therefore, the burden is on the public. 

The Division of State Fire Prevention asked in ite budget to 
the fifty-fifth general assembly an appropriation of $363,230. No 
doubt this vast amount was requested as a companion to a bill, 
which fiiili'd of p;i!->iuie, increasing the rax on fire insurance com- 
panies 33'/j per cent, and would, if passed, permit an increased 
staff of deputy fire marshals of 75. 

The report of the department further shows that a great number 
of employes were performing little, if any, sen-ice for the stat<\ 
The fact Unit this department is maintained by a Ijix on insurance 
companies excuses none of the vice of wastefulness or inefficiency 
in Government. 

There's good sense in the governor's action but a 
little fallacy in his reasoning. The burden is not on the 
public. It falls directly on a part of the public, those 
who pay fire insurance premiums, 

Airblat/es Will T x 1926 the per capita passenger 
it t . fy -i j -IL traffic bv railroads in the Unit eii 

Help Railroads Stilf0< WJls \ m miIes . In 192s k WJ|s 

— y^yy 262 miles. Any man can figure what 
it will be in 1930 or 1982, 
Steadily the passenger traffic by rail in this country 
has fallen. "Passenger-miles fell 6.3 per cent below 19:27 
and by varying percentages were less than in till previous 
j«an back to 1909," says the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics. 

Freight tells a somewhat different story: "The ton- 
miles of 1928 represented the second greatest freight 
traffic of any year of record the aggregate ton-mileage of 
1926 being first and that of 1927 third." 

What has affected passenger travel? The answer which 
leaps to everyone's lips is the automobile. And if the 
automobile has had this effect on train travel what will 
happen when the airplane is added to the automobile - .' 

One thing is likely: The railroads are going to be 
tpiicker to make air travel a part of the goods they have 
to sell than they were to adopt automotive transportation 
in the shape of the bus. 




A New 
Era Dawns in 
Industry 




By EDSEL FORD 

As Told to 
Lawrence G. King 



Edsel Ford (right), wearing boots and armed with a 
signal flag, watches a new plane put through its 
paces at the Ford Airport. | Below) Ten passengers 
enjoy a comfortable and speedy journey by air liner 

NMlOMAL JltS TttARlPONl 
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1 1 ERE are sound economic reasons for believing 
that a great epoch nf air t r:i ii-jx >r r a t i.m i- liciug 
horn. I Itelieve that will go down in history 
.1- i he year in which American Im-ine-f* accep1« 
the airplane." 

That i- I hi' npiiiinii of Edsel B. Ford as cxpre-sed in lii> 
Detroit office the other day. Moreover, he Mieves that tin* 
most startling development of this generation will he in the 
air. 

"Three great railroads of the West- and two of the East 
have cooperated in the o|>enition of fast passenger plane- 
between Chicago nnd Minneapolis and St. Paul," he 
pointed out. 

"Tlio Pennsylvania and Santa Fe liave united to estab- 
li.-h a transcontinental air-rail passenger -emee Commer- 
ei.il lines have lieeii extendeil to Canada, the West Indies 
and South America l'as»eni:er and mail lines operating on 
the west coast have perfected plans to fly from British 
Columbia to Mexico City. 

"A new commercial and industrial era is Iwginning with 
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the 



the airplane just as surely as new eras l>e- 
gnn with steamships, railroads and auto- 
mobiles. Distrust and catastrophes 
marked the early days of those eras and 
befogged the true pictures of their futures. 

"Likewise the heroic hazards of the 
war, the daring of pioneer fliers and the 
foolish use of antiquated machines have 
inverted public attention from the true 
achievements in air transportation. Peo- 
ple remember these things and they also 
know the spectacular events that took 
lace at. Mineola, Le Bourget, Croydon 
tl Templehof, bnt so many do not real- 
ize the realities of aviation. 

"A recent survey of American commer- 
cial flying companies disclosed that there 
were but two fatalities to passengers in 
5,000,000 miles of flight. Five million 
miles is hard to grasp — it is more than 
200 times around the earth at the equa- 
tor. 

"The arrival of this new and tremen- 
dous force in our national life does not 
mean the obsolescence of the old means 
of transportation. It foretells only the ex- 
tension of them and a great increase in 
man s power to cover great distances 
swiftly and unerringly. Aviation holds for 
us another safe and comfortable way to 
save time. 

Any Town a World Port 

" r plIE time is near when commerce and 
* industry may cease to depend on the 
thousands concentrated in cities. This 
swifter, more flexible means of transpor- 
tation may mean the decentralization of 
orac of the great metropolitan areas. 
A man may commute 100 miles to his bus- 
iness. Whatever may be its effect on the 
cities, the airplane will certainly lie im- 
portant to inland towns. By air workers 
will have free access to the far places of 



the earth. The cities and towns of the 
Middle West and the Pacific coast are al- 
ready taking the lead in airport construc- 
tion. 

"By use of the airplane any inland city 
or town may become an international 
port. Fifteen years ago the Ford Airport, 
Kelly Field, Wright Field, Croydon and 
l.e iirniri."-' were farmland ami aiitoino- 
bile courses. Today they are known as 
world ports. 

"The increasing number of airports is 
urn- reason why business has suddenly ac- 
cepted the airplane. Until last, year only 
the cities along the air-mail routes and a 
few others had airports worthy of the 
name. Today there are approximately S40 
landing fields, of which 425 are munici- 
pally owned. The Army and Navy have 
80. " 

"In addition to these, almost 1,000 pro- 
posed airports are registered with the 
Department of Commerce. Thi> ticn - 
that 1,000 cities and towns have sensed 
the opportunity and are seeking places 
on the country's air map. They know- 
that airplanes, following the laws that 
have governed the development of other 
kinds of transportation, are being drawn 
to the most efficient terminals. 

"As for the planes that will fly into 
these terminals, perhaps the greater num- 
ber will be operated by transportation 
companies somewhat similar to the rail- 
roads. I believe we are alwut to see a 
repetition of the history of the automo- 
bile, but I do not anticipate an airplane in 
everyone's garage. 

"Thousands of brilliant minds — engi- 
neering, chemical anil electrical — are 
working on the problems that have hith- 
erto troubled and delayed commercial 
Hying. Radio beacons, Neon lights, earth 
inductor compasse- and radiophone.*- have 
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been produced by those minds and more 
will follow. 

"The coordination of all these things 
logically rests with the great transporta- 
tion companies. They have the money, 
backed by the experience. They will prob- 
ably be the principal buyers of planes. 
Business houses and industrial organiza- 
tions using planes for business, and pri- 
vate owners using them for business or 
pleasure, will make up the- rest of the 
market. Tlie airplane, has tin.- distinct .el- 
vantage over the automobile, plenty of 
capital is available. Aviation already is a 
$100,000,000 industry." 



Preparing for Passengers 

TRANSPORTATION companies do by 
" far the greater part of the Hying in the 
United .States today. Last year mail planes 

■ done Hi v. s 'thing inure than <i,4l 10,000 

miles and carried approximately 3,000,000 
pounds of nail. Nearly every mail line in 
the country now has plans to reeqnip its 
lines with combined passenger and mail 
planes more or less similar to those now 
in use on the Northwest Airways bet ween 
Chicago and the Twin Cities. 

The constantly increasing mileage of 
the big operating companies and their 
demands for new equipment bear out Mr. 
Ford's theory that they are the greatest 
potential buyers of airplanes. 

"The hundreds of mail planes that fly 
daily across :;| stales are si-rving com- 
mercial areas populated by some 70 mil- 
lion per-oiis." Mr. Ford went on. "They 
do more than carry mail, bank exchange, 
films, and hundreds of other products 
needed by those millions. They are bring- 
ing home to the business men in those 
areas knowledge that a new. speedy 
transportation vehicle i- available. Fvery 

{Continued in, jnujr 143) 
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Travelers are turning to aerial transportation in such numbers that many air-mail lines are reequipping 
their lines with planes to handle passenger service. The Detroit-Cleveland line is already in this business 



A flood of money from industry's accumulated surplus of nearly a decade of prosperity is sweeping over the stock market 




The What and Why of 
Bootleg Loan: 

By FRANCIS H. SISSON 

Vice President, Gu.trauty Trust C/tmpany of New \'nrt 

Decorations by Don Millar 



A CROSS the borders of finance, 
/vL over the barriers of banking 
procedure and precedent, de- 
-J. 1^ tying restraint and threaten- 
ing disaster, a Hood of money from the 
accumulated surplus of nearly a decade of 
prosperity has been sweeping over the 
stuck market in a wave of speculative en- 
thusiasm. 

So far efforts to restrain and direct this 
lauli., s torrent have had little effect and 
J't't the potential menace is generally rec- 
"gnized. 

1 he employment of the surplus rash of 
corporations and individuals in the call 
'"an market has increased to a point 
" here it represents one of the major finan- 
cial problems of the day. and a factor of 
wtal importance in the outlook for secur- 
11 V prices and the general credit si pic- 
ture. More than six months ago it was 
pointed out that lending on call by cor- 
porations and individuals out of their 
OTTO funds had developed into the most 
important element in the immediate 
money situation. 

Since that time the amount of non- 
bankinn funds in the call loan market lias 
increased by at. least, a billion dollars P.y 
far the greater part of the stock market 



expansion in the past year has lwen fi- 
nanced by corporate funds. 

Recognizing that this growth was de- 
veloping into a serious problem, the New 
York Clearing House Commit- 
tee sought last Autumn to re- 
strain further expansion by 
placing a minimum limit of 
$100,000 on the amount tli.H 
could be handled in a single 
transact ion and by raising the 
fee to be c harged by the bank-- 
for the service. This effort, 
however, proved entirely inef- 
fective. 

The magnitude "I" the prob- 
lem is indicated by a compari- 
son of the component, items in 
brokers' loans as reported by 
the member banks of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System in New 
York City. 

On February 13 of this year 
the loans of these hanks to 
brokers and security dealers, 
-en i red bv -tocks and bond-, 
amounted to $5, 568, 000,000. 
Of this total, $1. 0711,001 1,00') 
w as advanced by the bank- fur 
theirou ii account ; $ I ,S',o.(t()0,- 



IHIII rcpre-enled loans fur account ol out- 
of-town bank.-; and $'„>.(! 12,000.000 was 
advances for account of "others." This 
{Continued on page 152) 
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Shackling the Sleeping Giant — By Earl Hor/er 



A WHIMSICAL giant is the Father of Waters, a useful, 
powerful and, too often, a terrible one. Bonds to con- 
tain his wrath and halt his ravages have been forged and 
reforg«d, only to be broken when next he awakened to 
revolt. But now man has undertaken to yoke the giant 
permanently to his channels, to make impossible a repe- 
tition of the disastrous floods of 1027. Mississippi flood 



control as now planned is a ten-year task, estimated to 
cost $325,000,000. The plan involves the construction 
of additional levees, opening of spillways, the use of natural 
basins as overflows, and an extensive program of revet- 
ment work. One phase of this work is pictured here, the 
placing of a protecting blanket of concrete slabs to halt 
the river's devastation of its hanks 




"A man out of work is a drag 
upon his family, upon hiscona-* 
muniiy and upon industry" 




eepieg the Worker inWork. 



By JAMES COUZENS 

United Stales Senator from Michigan 
Illustrations by Sydney E. Fletcher 



IN 1912, when we put. 
into effect the $T> a 
day minimum wage 
at the Ford automo- 
hile factory, employers 
everywhere held up their 
hands in pained surprise 
and tittered dire prophecies 
about the future. Certain 
ruin, they said, faced the 
Ford Company. No concern, 
they contended, could pay such high 
w;i«i«y and stay out of bankruptcy. More- 
over, they added, we were putting exalted 
notions into the heads of workmen about 
the value of their services and were mak- 
ing the labor problem more difficult for 
other employers. 

Considerable water has none over the 
dam sinee then. The Ford Company is 
still doing business successfully and no 
one, I think, will dispute that industry 
generally is getting along fairly well. 

Predictions of disaster have failed to 
materialize despite the spread of the high 
wage heresy. In fact, the wage theory in- 
augurated by the Ford Company is wide- 
ly recognized now as being economically 
Wiiiid not only because of the improved 
efficiency it has brought about among 
workingmcn but because it has enabled 
I^eople to buy and consume more prod- 
ucts. 

I venture that no one with any sland- 
">g as an economist will disagree when I 
say that our present prosperity is, in a 
'•tree measure, due to the increased pur- 
chasing power of our population brought 
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5 day 
week 



about by the payment of 
high wages. 

So mur-li for wages. 
We came next to recog- 
nize the necessity of pro- 
viding labor with more lei- 
sure, not merely for pur- 
poses of recreation, but to 
give the workman time to 
consume the increased pro- 
ductions which his greater 
buying power had made possible. The 
eight-hour day is now accepted as basic. 
The Saturday half holiday has been wide- 
ly adopted and now, I think, we are on 
the threshold of the five-day week. 

Need for Stabilized Employment 

HIGH wages and more hours of leisure 
— these have been the two great 
steps forward in the recent history of 
American industry upon which we can 
look with deep satisfaction, either from a 
humanitarian viewpoint or from an eco- 
nomic viewpoint — or both. 

There remains, however, one still more 
important step to be taken l>efore we 
may survey our progress 
with justified pride and that 
is the solution of the protn 
lem of unemployment 

I a sree with Owen D. 
Young that the unemploy- 
ment eyclos through which 
we pass periodically are a 
blot upon our national life. 
They constitute a serious 
challenge to the intelligence 




and ingenuity of the industry of America. 
We have no right to be proud of our- 
selves in this country until we can truth- 
fully say that we have a job for everyone, 
all the time. Enlightened pellishneas will 
insist upon nothing less. Supporting a 
vast army of unemployed, even for a 
short period, is a costly drain upon the 
nation's earning capacity. It is possible, 
we will come to see in time. 

I believe tha t when depressions t hreaten, 
instead of cutting wages and laying off 
workers, the sensible and more profitable 
policy will be to raise wages and hire 
more men. 

The problem is going to be solved and 
solved at no distant date, in my opinion, 
Iwcause industry is going to realize that 
unemployment is a form of economic 
waste which modern society can no longe 
tolerate. 

I am convinced that business is ap- 
proaching this realization from the evi- 
dence gathered by the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor of the United States 
Senate, in the committee's investigation 
of unemployment, now virtually com- 
pleted. 

This survey is being con- 
ducted by the Committee 
at the direction of the Sen- 
ate in accordance with the 
provisions of the La Fol- 
lette resolution adopted by 
the Senate in May, 1928. 

The resolution ordered 
the Committee to "make an 
investigation concerning the 
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The unemployment cycles through which we pass periodically are a blot upon our national life. 
They constitute a challenge to the intelligence anil ingenuity of modern American industry 



causes of unemployment and the relation 
to its relief of 

"1. The continuous collection and in- 
terpretation of adequate statistics of em- 
ployment and unemployment ; 

"2. The organization and extension of 
systems of public employment agencies, 
federal and state; 

"3. The establishment of systems of 
unemployment insurance cr other unem- 
ployment reserve funds, federal, state or 
private; 

'"4. Curtailed production, consolida- 
tion, and economic reconstruction; 

"5. The planning of public works with 
regard to stabilization of employment; 
and 

"6. The feasibility of cooperation be- 
tween federal, state and private agencies 
with reference to 1, 2, 3, and 4." 

In its endeavors to carry out the pur- 
poses of the resolution, the Committee 
has been ably assisted by the Institute 
of Economics, and it owes much also to 
the intelligent and capable cooperation 
of representative business and industrial 
leaders who have responded to the call to 
come to Washington to testify concern- 
ing their views on the subject. 

Stabilization Helps Everybody 

'TMIE significant thing about the testi- 
* iiiony is the unaninioii.- aerei-ment of 
employers who have undertaken to stabil- 
ize, their employment that their efforts 
have brought greater profits for their bus- 
iness. 

The testimony given by Ernest G. 
Draper, of Hill Brother- < 'ompany of New 
York, is an example of what I mean by 
enlightened selfishness. 

This company packs a highly perish- 
able food product and a food product 
which is not consumed in certain seasons. 
Draper said the company used to em- 
ploy about 300 persona for eight or nine 
months of the year and about 1,300 per- 
sons for the other three or four months. 

The plan for stabilization of employ- 
ment was suggested, scientists showed 
how the food product could be packed for 
liifure demand and, with some diversifi- 



cation of production, the company has 
Mcceeded until now about 1,000 persons 
are employed ai all times. The problem of 
untrained workmen is largely eliminated 
and the result is a higher morale, a great- 
er production, better workmanship, and 
greater profits. 

"Many business men seem to think 
that stabilization of employment is more 
or less a charitable affair," said Draper, 
"that it is good for society. But we aren't 
in business for charity; we arc in busi- 
ness to make profits. It seems to me that 
by giving an example — an example of a 
comparatively small company to be sure, 
but one that has tried to regularize its 
production and has succeeded — we can 
show that it not only is desirable from 
the standpoint of society but that it is 
also desirable from the standpoint of in- 
dividual gain." 

The committee is indebted to Draper 
for a short memorandum which sums up, 
in many respects, the situation that we 
confront. The memorandum is worthy of 
greater circulation than the committee 
bearings will give it, in all probability, 
and I nm going to takp the liberty of 
quoting it in part: 

"Most intellieent persons will agree," 
he said, "that the present mass produc- 
tion methods of American industry arc 
sound anil should be further developed. 

"One of the most important facts in 
such development is the economic well- 
being of the individual consumer. 

"A man out of work is a drag upon his 
family, upon his community, and upon 
industry itself, which might have won 
him as a consumer if he had been work- 
ing and therefore able to buy in normal 
volume. 

"Unemployment then is not only harm- 
ful from a social point of view. It is waste- 
ful from a business jwint of view 

"Wliilc endless discussion upon the 
problem of unemployment, has taken 
place in the last 50 years, and various as- 
sociations and periodicals have attempted 
to deal with certain aspects of it, no ade- 
quate machinery has ever been set up to 
attack the problem in an organized, na- 



tion-wide way. The field is practically vir- 
gin territory. If several of the largest and 
most influential corporations of the coun- 
try would cooperate to investigate and 
strive to cure this evil, they could do more 
in five years than a drifting policy could 
accomplish in 25 years. 

"The hazard of broken employment is 
intrinsically no more difficult, to deal with 
than the hazard of industrial accidents. 
These have been reduced to manageable 
size sinco 1910 by safety engineering, 
workers' education, factory inspection, 
and the like. 

Now Is the Time to Act 

THE time for industry to help in solv- 
ing the problem of regularizing its 
production, and in other ways adopting 
farsecing methods of production is when 
the country is prosperous, as at present, 
instead of later when conditions may have 
changed. The time to Ret is now." 

The story told by Daniel Willard, 
president of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, is similar. Willard frankly confessed 
that prior to the war he had not sensed 
any obligation to study ih<> problem of 
keeping the employes of the Baltimore 
and Ohio in regular employment. 

"My conscience was just not aroused to 
it," he said. 

But in the pt^t-war period, Willard 
realized that there was a duty placed up- 
on him and his company to stabilize, so 
far as possible, the employment for his 
workers, because of the advantages of 
machine production. 

"If society Ls going to have the ad- 
\ant.isri of machine production, then so- 
ciety has an obligation to try to keep men 
employed regularly," he said. 

So the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
iimler Willard's leadership, tackled tin- 
problem. The rcisult has Iwen a tremen- 
dous reduction in the turnover of em- 
ploys each year. And, as Willard showed, 
the result has lieen a Itetter morale, more 
efficient labor, and greater economies. 
The large expenditure for the training of 
men has been reduced and the money has 
U-eu saved. 




We came to recognize the necessity of providing workmen with more leisure, both for 
recreation and to give them time to consume the fruits of their increased production 



.Tame!- T. Loree, vice president of the 
Delaware and Hudson Company; Sam A. 
Lcwisohn of the Miami Copper Company 
and other industries; J. M. Larkin, as- 
sistant to the president of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company; A. C. Bennett of 
the Packard Motor Car Company, and 
a number of others tell a story similar 
to that told by Draper and Wil'lard. 

Lewisohn estimates, for example, that 
if seasonal unemployment can be elimi- 
nated, as he insists it can, American busi- 
ness will be saved two billion dollars a 
year. 

William Powers Hupgoi id, president of 
of the Columbia Conserve Company of 
Indianapolis, told the committee of the 
Host novel experiment and experience. 
HU company, he stated, had had a haz- 
ardous financial history prior to 1017. 
The compairy packs food products and 
therefore is most highly seasonal. Also it 
faces what is probably one of the most 
strongly intrenched competitors confront- 
lu g any business. 

High Pay Roll Helped 

J-JAPGOOD said he decided to stress 
the "highest possible pay roll" in- 
•^te:ul of the lowest. Practically the entire 
force of laborers was put on a salary basis, 
" 'Mia regular wage guaranteed each week. 
' " dull periods of the year, improvements 
"i the plant were made and a rather 
lengthy vacation was given all employes 
''"ring the time of greatest idleness. 

Since 1017, Hapgood said, the com- 
J/any had shown a constantly improved 
financial condition. Only in the extreme 
depression of 1921, the" most severe de- 
pression ever experienced by the can- 
ning business, did his Himpany lose money 
a »d the losses of that year were more 
than made up in the year 1922. 

Better morale, more experienced work- 
greater production and lowered 

costs 7~ the mme st0Ty told b >' otners — 

was the result of the experiment, accord- 
ing to Hapgood. When asked if some em- 
ployes would not take advantage of mi.1i 
r nK he said that, on the contrary, he 
Had to employ a physician to order men 



and women home when ihey were ill. This 
flespite the certainty that they were go- 
ing to be paid just as much as if they 
had worked. 

Another interesting and highly success- 
ful experiment is that of the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company of Framing- 
ham, Mass., Hasty S. Dennison, president 
of the company, allowed how his concern 
hail stabilized employment through ad- 
herence to a budget system, through manu- 
facturing for future demand, through 
manufacturing products of a diverse na- 
ture and through withholding expendi- 
tures in time of prosperity and throwing 
all these reserved funds into action in 
times of threatened depression. 

Dennison said his company has set 
aside each year a sum of $70,000 to in- 
sure an income for its workers. The cotn- 
pany only guarantees to pay wages in 
times of unemployment to the extent of 
this total of $75,000. When idle from any 
cause, even that of transferring from one 
department to .another, or when income 
is reduced by transfer from one higher- 
paid job to a lower-paid one, the Denni- 
son Company workers are a«ured pro- 
tection from this fund. 

But what was the result? Despite the 
reserve of $75,000 a year, the company 
has not expended $75,000 for all the years 
sita e the creation of the fund. 

The fund, according to Dennison, has 
become a penalty on idleness. The vari- 
ous departmental executives have strug- 
gled to prevent the slightest unemploy- 
ment, which would tap the reserve fund. 
Inevitably the company has benefitted. 

Everyone should recognize that there 
are many difficulties in the way of com- 
plete solution of this problem. Mass pro- 
duction and the great use of machines 
have brought about some highly trouble- 
some questions. 

It was testified liefore our committee, 
for example, that the development of the 
"talkies" had brought about the discharge 
of thousand" of musician- in thea'ers. 

But this constitutes a no more serious 
problem than did the question of sea- 
sonal unemployment in the old days. I 



remember when conditions in the motor 
industry caused us, at the first snow 
flurrv in the Fall, to go down through 
the plants and lay off from 20,000 to 30,- 
000 men at a time. Naturally it pained 
us to do this and as a result we set to 
work to solve that problem. 

Built Cars for Winter 

LARGELY as a result of that situation 
1 the motor car industry developed the 
closed car. I do not say the development 
of the closed car resulted entirely from 
the desire to prevent unemployment but 
that desire had a large part in the ac- 
complishment. 

The problem of the motor-car indus- 
try was one iweuliar to that industry and 
it was solved in its own way. Other in- 
dustries have their peculiar problems Ixtt 
they also can \x solved. The manner of 
solution will differ according to the in- 
dustries. 

As an aid to industry, as a whole, in 
its attack on the unemployment prob- 
lem the Jone3 Bill is now before the Sen- 
ate. This bill would create a "prosperity 
reserve fund" to be used in time of de- 
pression and for public works. It can- 
not be regarded as a complete solution of 
the problem but it will help. It is par- 
ticularly interesting because it is reported 
that President Hoover, is very favorable 
to the idea. 

But after all, the real responsibility for 
solving the unemployment riddle rests 
upon industry itself and not upon the 
Government. All the Government can do 
effectively is to set an example and fur- 
nish encouragement to private enterprise 
in its efforts to cope with the problem. 

If all business men can l>e made to see 
that they must work in harmony and 
that they must put their minds collec- 
tively to the task of solving the problem 
of unemployment, a long stride in the 
direction of accomplishment u ill bo taken. 
We need capable executive leadership but 
what we need most of all is an aroused 
consciousness of the problem and an 
aroused conscience to solve it without 
waiting for the next eyele of depression. 
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as an evidence of business ability and not 
as evidence of general iniquity. 

The able men of business, and they are 
in the great majority, bother only about 
monopoly that is based on the highest 
service, for they know that is the one kind 
that pays. They know that gaining a mo- 
nopoly control and then using it to raise 
prices and lower wages is really a step 
toward bankruptcy — and a long step at 
that. 

It is these progressive industrial lead- 
ers who have given the public a great con- 
fidence in business. The Government al- 
ways follows tin- public. 

A simdl minority of men in business, 
however, know almost nothing about the 
real principles of business or of business 
success. They still think that a profit can 
l>e made by hood-winking someone. Quite 
often such a profit can be made. But 
tinuous profits cannot be made in 
such fashion. Also there 
are many inefficient men 
who sec low prices as a 



will destroy confidence. If men are al- 
lowed to combine to raise prices and lower 
wages, then they at once become a men- 
ace to business in general. 

We arc often told about the virtues of the 
laws abroad, in not preventing business 
combinations, but when I look at business 
abroad and then look at business here 1 
am convinced that we have not suffered 
a great deal from our laws. Many of our 
ill-conceived laws are not enforced any- 
way. 

The Sherman Law was not ill-conceived, 
but at times its execution has not been 
well conceived. In 
my opinion we need 
either it or some 




^£"thE Government cannot cooperate with business unless busi- 
ness chooses to cooperate with the Government. There cannot be 



WE WILL all agree that it's 
nonsense to say that all 
business is conducted 
along sound, ethical lines. 
It is equally nonsense to say that no busi- 
ness is conducted along sound, ethical 
lines. But the moment one starts to lay 
down a fixed rule defining what, is bad and 
what is »rr ir J . trouble looms up in a solid 
mass. 

For then one discovers that most cases 
are not open and shut. They are nearly 
all in the twilight zone and what is good 
and what is bad depends on circum- 
stances. The Government is a creature of 
the law and it must operate by law. If 
it ventures to regulate business, then it 
must do so by Law — by ride. And no one 
knows what the rules ought to be. 

From time to time estimable and well- 
meaning men have come rushing in with 
complete sets of rules for business. Some 
of these have been made into laws. But 
the public has, in the light of its experi- 
ence, rejected nearly all these rules and 
laws. 

The politicians have now learned that 
it does not pay to run on platforms which 
simply attack business. Some of them had 
been getting the stuff from the 
Socialists under the impression 
that it would draw votes. The 
Socialist, candidate in the No- 
vember election polled 300,000 
votes; only an accountant can 
figure out the percentage to the 
total vote cast. But without 
Ixithering to do much calculat- 
ing, those legislators who form- 
erly prided themselves on their 
radicalism, but who now are 
looking forward to the next 
election, have bundled up their 
radical principles and shipped 
them back to the Socialists. 
The election of Herbert Hoov- 
er disposed of blind antagonism 
to business. 

The danger now is that the 
pendulum may swing too far the other 
way. 

Once upon a time mere size was taken 
as conclusive evidence of wrong-doing. If 
a company was big, it had to be bad. If, 
in addition to bring big, it made big prof- 
its, then it was awful. But the public has 
rejected both those views, [f a corpora- 
tion grows big, the public hastens to buy 
stock in it: if it make- high profits, then 
the public buys more stock. 

The public is no longer afraid of mo- 
nopoly because it has seen many great 
corporations use their power to raise 
wages and lower prices. It views profits 



menace and devote the ir energies to ef- 
fect tm: combinations to raise prices instead 
"f gi\ ing themselves over to the task of 
making low prices pay through better 
methods of production and selling. 

A Menace to All Business 

COME of the once-around men, having 
^ noted that the public will buy the se- 
curities of large, well managed rnterpri.-es. 
are promoting large combinations which 
will give the appearance of prosperity long 

enough to get rid of I he securities. 

If their operation- are not checked, they 
wi'l crash and hurt all business for they 



other law that, can be used to prevent ig- 
norant men from wrecking business, and I 
should prefer leaving the present law and 
exercising care in its execution rather than 
going through the several years of unrest 
which would be caused by the attempt to 
find a subsiitutt . For no one know.- what 
ilie -nli.-titute ought to be. 

There is no longer any real antagonism 
between Government and business. Pres- 
ident Coolidge and Secretary Hoover 
removed anything approaching real im- 
tngonjaiPj and now Hoover as President 
will undoubtedly continue to be libera) 
and fair. There is already a considerable 
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vers along and eyed us with deep suspi- 
cion. For a long time it was difficult to get 
anywhere. 

We did eventually accomplish consider- 
able and we also ran up against some 
very remarkable cases while investigating 
unfair competition. 

Most of the complaints of unfair com- 
petition were filed with us by disgruntled 
men who wanted to get even with their 
competitors. At least 90 per cent of these 
complaints were founded in spite and nut 
in fact. The complainants thought they 
could use a government agency as a meth- 
od of unfairly competing. It usually ap- 
peared that they and not the respondents 
wanted to compete unfairly! 



a n impersonal cooperation. But with the giving of personal and 
intimate cooperation anything which is right can be accomplished 



reoperation. A tremendous change has 

C0 'ne :,l»out since the federal Trade ( 

QPjnon was organized in 1914. Then the 
Government and business were bitterlv 
antagonistic. 

The Sherman Law was being enh>!" I 
"Wording to its very letter and regard!.** 
of economic consequences. 

in fact, no one knew or cared any- 

nmg about economic consequences. All 
'•'isiiicHs was in the grip of the lawyers. 

the Government acted as though everv 
own in business was a potential criminal 
who ought to be caught before he had a 
chance to do any harm. It made DO rfk- 



tinetton at all between persecution and 
prosecution. 

With this attitude on both sides, the 
sinalle-t dilWcn f opinion immedi- 
ately became a case for the courts, where- 
H usually the difference could have been 
settled in 10 minutes of frank talk. 

When we on the Federal Trade Com- 
mission adopted the policy of encourag- 
ing competitors to form trade associa- 
tions to improve their cost accounting 
methods, to standardize their products, 
and otherwise eliminate gross and expen- 
sive waste, most of the men who respond- 
ed to our invitations brought their law- 



We Avoided Hasty Action 

XA/'E were very careful about these 
™ * complaints andour investigation 
was thorough. We refused to Ik* used to 
promote private interests and we recog- 
nized the seriousness of a government 
commission's taking hasty aetion which 
might subject the respondent to an utter- 
ly groundless pro>eeuiion jeopardizing In- 
posit ion, his reputation and his good name. 

It mu-t In* recognize,! that one of the 
time-honored methods by which a lawyer 
can get into the limelight and put him- 
self in line for political promotion is to 
conduct an investigation that will reach 
the front pages of the news- 
papers. A constructive inves- 
tigation cannot often be made 
sensational enough to be good 
news, hut it is easy to conduct 
any kind of an ex-pa rte in- 
vestigation in a fashion that 
will make sensational tea. lit:;;. 
It is only human nature to seize 
-uch an opportunity '<nd bonce 
it is rather easy for govern- 
ment departments to lend 
themselves to the promotion of 
private interests by the inves- 
tigation route. This most par- 
tieularly applies to the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Today the Commission is an important 
factor in national affairs and will continue 
to be of service to business and the pub- 
lic. The Commission has changed a num- 
ber of its niles regarding publicity to 
make them more equitable to the party 
complained against. The Commissioners 
are also endeavoring to arbitrate and ad- 
just minor infractions in a lil>eral manner. 
The holding of "Trade Practice Confer- 
ences" is a step forward in the interest of 
American business. 

The views of our Government have been 
broadened in connection with all laws per- 
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taming to business. I Itelieve this liberal- 
ized vision applies to the former and pres- 
ent members of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission as well as to the courts. The new 
interpretation of these laws by the courts 
has been constructive and helpful. 

With the pervading friendly spirit of 
cpoperation between government and 
business, it is the hope of business that 
the Trade Commission in investigating 
particular abuses will not continue to ex- 
ercise the power of government to allow 
investigators to seize the unrelated pri- 
vate as well as the official files of business 
executives. 

A Principle Meriting Respect 

'"P HE Federal Trade Commission was or- 
*■ gamzed to prevent unfair practices. If 
its present method of obtaining informa- 
tion by search and seizure were submitted 
to a jury in the court of public opinion, 
that liberal-minded tribunal might prove 
the Commission guilty of the very acts it 
was created to prevent. There is an im- 
portant principle involved here relating 
to the abuse of government power that 
no public agency should ignore. 

Government investigators who acquire, 
confidential information are not infallible; 
and the element of human 
frailty enters into govern- 
ment as well as business. 
Serious mistakes and in- 
justices sometimes are 
committed, when over- 
zealous government em- 
ployes misuse information 
obtained by search and 
seizure. 

While I was chairman 
of the Commission, in 
1910, we had a case where- 
in an investigator com- 
mitted a breach of faith that was 
most embarrassing to ds. 

A group of independent oil com- 
panies had filed a complaint of un- 
fair competition against the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Indiana, claim- 
ing that the Standard Company 
was selling gasoline below cost, to 
drive independent companies out. of 
bil.-iness, 

We made a careful investigation. 
As a last resort, we asked the Stand- 
ard Company to produce carbon 
copies of its order slips to each cus- 
tomer, with the name and the price 
charged. The ConiDany promptly 
complied. Shortly afterward, we 
were astounded to learn that our 
chief investigator had given these 
slips containing this private in- 
formation to officials of the independent 
oil companies, thereby violating govern- 
ment regulations in revealing confidential 
•lata which it was his sworn duty to keep 
secret. 

Vicious acts of this kind, and many er- 
rors, doubtless will continue to occur in 
government. After 13 years' experience in 
investigating complaints, however, the 
Trade Commission should appreciate that 
the search and seizure method of obtain- 
ing information is unfair, un-American 
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and smacks of Russianism. Just, as it is 
unfair for the Trade Commission or any 
other branch of the Government to con- 
duct other than an impartial investiga- 
tion, so it is unfair to use the Government 
for the promotion of any particular the- 
ory of business management. 

If, for instance, Congress should de- 
cide that it wanted all the facts on the 
efficiency of government as contrasted 
with private ownership of public utilities 
and asked the Trade Commission to find 
the facts, then it would be the duty of 
that body to find the facts as they are, 
and not to devote the investigation to 
hearing only such evidence as tends to 
support some theory. 

Such an investigation is an unfair use 
of the power of government and of tho 
taxpayers' money. It would be far better 
to have all investigations held privately 
and let the publication of the evidence 
await the final report. 

However, there are two sides to all this. 
If business men refuse to take time to dis- 
cover what the Government is about, 
they ought to be prepared to take what 
they get. If they think they can spare 
themselves trouble by hiring someone to 
represent them, then they must be pre- 




"THOSE legislators who once took 
pride in their radicalism, but who now 
are looking forward to the next elec- 
tion, have bundled uptheir radical prin- 
ciples and shipped them back to the 
Socialists. The election of Hoover dis- 
posed of blind antagonism to business" 



pared to take the consequences of the 
mistakes of their hired men. And my ex- 
perience is that the majority of men in 
business pay no attention whatever to 
what the Government is doing until after 
it is done. Then they are ready to howl. 

When I first went on the Shipping 
Board, the La Follette Act — a measure 
regulating the size, manner of payment, 
and treatment of merchant ships' crews 
— was receiving a good deal of attention 
throughout the country. The measure, al- 



though well intentionod, was not entirely 
practical. 

But at that time the general opinion 
was that it would be enforced and that 
it would drive American merchantmen off 
the seas. I have no intention of going into 
the merits or demerits of the Act itself. 
I was asked by one of our most promi- 
nent and thoughtful citizens to address a 
large body of business men, taking tip the 
Act, explaining it and, in a way, opening 
up a discussion. 

I replied that I had been so short a 
time on the Board that I had had no op- 
portunity even to read the bill, much less 
to make a criticism of it that would be 
worth anything. The gentleman who had 
invited me In speak then made a counter 
proposal. He said the associations he rep- 
resented were willing to spend $30,000, or 
indeed any sum that might be required, 
to have a careful survey made of how the 
Act might work in practice. The investi- 
gators would get view.; from both sides 
and see for themselves, and make a re- 
port covering the whole subject. The re- 
port would be sent to the memhers, some 
days before I spoke, and thus we should 
have the chance thoroughly to thresh out 
the bill with the facts in hand. 

The plan was a good 
one. I thought it very pub- 
lic spirited for these men 
to spend their own money 
to get impartial informa- 
tion, but. also I knew what 
business men do with re- 
ports. I was more eager 
that fhe facts should lie in 
the heads of the business 
men than in their hands in 
the shape of a report, I 
did not want to take the 
t ime necessary to prepare 
a careful and rather technical ad- 
dress unless I had a reasonable as- 
surance that those who attended 
would know what I was talking 
about, at least to the extent of hav- 
ing read their committee rejwrt. 

Therefore I suggested that in 
sending out the report and the in- 
\ nations for the dinner a note 
should be added that the presiding 
officer would, when the time for 
shaking came, call the roll of the 
members present to discover who 
had read the committee report. 

A Dinner That Wasn't Held 
HPHAT was the end of the mat- 
1 ter. The chairman knew that, 
while he and a few of his friends 
would read the report carefully, the 
bulk of the membership of the associa- 
tions would not. 

1 f we t ried the plan of making a roll call, 
either the members would stay away ami 
the dinner would bp ;i i'ailmv, or else thry 
would come and make a joke out of the 
mil call. 

Take another case. Some years ago the 
Illinois Manufacturers' Association, of 
which the late John M. Glenn was secre- 
tary for more than 25 years, was trying 
(Continued on page M4) 
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Skyscraper-Gold Mine or Tomb? 



By COL. W. A. STARRETT 

Vice President, Starred Brothers, Builders, Sew York 




ALTH< >T'< ;TT every large city in this 
/» country provides the evidence 
/-flk thai higher and bigger I 
Ja. iniJ- are going up on main 
Greets and side streets, it is a stubborn 
• M "d expensive fact that the utilization of 
llr ban sites has not been reduced to a de- 
pendable formula. The question of what 
Jo build and how high to build it is not one 
?° be settled by rulc-of-thnmh methods 
" 'he owner expects a satisfactory return 
° n his investment . 

The new determining height factor is 
Primarily economic, although a cer- 
tain tenancy prestige is an added attrac- 
■'*>»>. However, the assembling of large 
areas is accelerating the desire for great 
'eight. The tendency is to cover whole city 
' ocks, op ; ,t least the major portion of a 
,If >ck, and wit), „irh t . n\-:iil;i>>l«?, 
' 'Y^^ve height ran 1„. made to pay. The 
M-'t-back requirements govern the form, 
■»na the imposing towers, rising in archi- 
tectural majesty from the center of the 
P»e, are at once the cause of our distinc- 
tively American architecture and the ef- 



fect of our wise legis- 
lation. 

Height is limited by 
elevators, corridors, 
stairways and sani- 
tary facilities. Partic- 
ularly do elevators, 
limit height. Though 
they are grouped for 
different express des- 
tinations, and as the 
building grows in 
height and diminishes 
in area* the lower-rise 
elevators drop out, 
theacrurnulation of 
this nonre venue ares 
on the lower floors, 
now becomes so great 
as to defeat the econ- 
omies of mere height. 

The Chicago Tower 
will have tifi passen- 
ger and 28 freight ele- 
vators with varying 
express destinations. 




The development of the skyscraper 
owes a great deal to the architec- 
tural and engineering genius of A. 
W. Starrett and his two brothers 



t JHBCMILD 

The gigantic new 
st riicture on t he 
Waldorf-Astoria site 
in New York will re- 
quire 51 passenger 
and nine freight ele- 
vators, while the 
projected 108-story 
Larkin Building 
there will require oft 
elevators, but in all 
of these there is still 
ample revenue floor 
area. 

A good part of our 
earlier building pro- 
ceeded as a matter 
of trial and error — 
a course predicated, 
I suppose, on an un- 
reasoning confidence 
t hat any improvi - 
ment of a site would 
somehow pay the 
owner. We all know 
ofstruelure<d'ibl>i .1 
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so-and-so's folly. The roost casual obser- 
vation will reveal reason enough for re- 
vising the proverb to read, "Build with- 
out advice and repent at leisure." 

Many Reasons for Failures 

IN THE first place, wrong types have 
■ sometimes been chosen for develop- 
ments which failed to produce suitable re- 
turns, where a wiser selection would have 
insured profitable investment; or, indeed, 
no development at all would have been the 
wise decision. Again, ignorance on the part 
of owner and architect, aggravated per- 
haps by incompetence of the builder, has 
east up some ugly results that stand year 
after year proclaiming both their archi- 
tectural and financial incompetence. 

Seldom has the banker and statistician 
been taken behind the scenes in 
such failures. All they know is 
that the money has gone and 
that the results are disappoint- 
ing. The builder is generally 
blamed and the building indus- 
try censured because of the un- 
certainty of its estimates. Few 
persons realize that these uncer- 
tainties arise largely out of the 
indecision and lack of under- 
standing of the owner and the 
optimistic incompetence of the 
architect, which, together, are 
almost certain to eventuate in a 
business deal with the inexperi- 
enced and incompetent builder 
who will promise anything to get 
a job. 

Certainly the problems raised 
by the mere decision to build in- 
vite more than rhetorical notice. 
Immediately the owner of the 
site must come to a definite con- 
clusion about the type and size 
of the structure that is to be 
erected. Is it to lie a hotel, a de- 
partment store, an apartment 
house, a loft structure or an of- 
fice building? 

Some sites suggest several jkis- 
sibilities, a department store, a 
hotel, or an office building. 

Residential and apartment 
buildings are generally found to 
thrive best in locations that 
would ill suit more intensive 
commercial development; yet in 
their own sphere, in any large 
city, apartments command high 
consideration and are likely to be 
alnnit as lucrative as the com- 
mercial type. 

It is the recognition of this fact 
that has given rise to the zoning 
laws in many of our cities. Busi- 
ness and residences do not readi- 
ly mix, and where there is an in- 
judicious intersprinkling of one 
with the other, a deterioration ei 
the neighborhood is likely to set 
in. The type, then, is largely set- 
tled by economic consideration 
— analysis by a conference of ex- 
perts. In such a conference, the 
owner is likely to l>e the greatest 
"expert" of them all, yet his con- 
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freres will render him invaluable service 
if they are allowed to function. 

Few, if any, owners have the breadth 
of experience necessary to the making of 
intelligent decisions on all the questions 
involved. The optimistic owner "just 
knows" that things he wants to be true 
must be true. Such a frame of mind takes 
the prospective owner afield in quest of 
the "builder" who will agree with him. 
Unfortunately, the word "builder" has 
about the same wide application that the 
word "captain" has on the water. The 
muster of a put-put boat that takes out 
fishing parties has the same title as the 
master of an ocean liner; both bear the 
title of "captain," 

I n his professional capacity, the capable 
builder — which implies a capable building 
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WILLIAM VAN ALtft. ABCtllTCCr. M. T. 



The Chrysler Building will be New York"s tallest 
skyscraper, rising 808 feet and containing 67 
stories. The new giant is now under construction 
at Forty-second Street and Lexington Avenue 



organization that has teamed together 
under tin- direction of experienced execu- 
tives — is invaluable to the owner who con- 
templates building. He is one of a trilogy 
with the owner and architect, whose ad- 
vice on costs, methods of construction, 
markets and availability of material is in- 
dispensable. 

In such conferences should be a fourth 
person, the real estate and renting expert, 
himself well organized and having inti- 
mate contact with renting conditions and 
building management, and havinga knowl- 
edge not only of values but of the trend 
of intensive development. 

The owner may have started out with a 
pretty clear conception of what he wants. 
If a hotel is considered there is generally 
a responsible tenant ready to take the 
completed structure. Here the 
real estate expert may not be 
needed, but even so an analysts 
of the hotel situation is advis- 
able, for if such a hotel in such a 
location cannot be made to pav, 
even the strongest tenant may 
eventually go to the wall. 

similarly, a department store 
project may well be submitted 
to analysis before it is too late. 
If the owner contemplates an 
apartment development, the real 
estate expert becomes more im- 
portant, while loft building anil 
office space demand the most ex- 
perienced organization to ana- 
lyze the problem of finding ten- 
ants for the structure which i.- 
under contemplation. 

Banker Has Good Advice 

r FHE investment banker is 
* awake to this situation and 
has a fluid of valuable, statistical 
information bearing upon the 
project under consideration. He 
brings to such conferences much 
helpful advice, and in this man- 
ner encourages meritorious op- 
erations by the breadth of his 
vision, a paradoxical contrast to 
the attitude generally held by 
the lenders on real estate of 
earlier days. 

In the past few years, the in- 
vestment banker has forced his 
way into public attention by the 
compelling attraction of his 
building issues. Institutions 
whose archaic prerogatives were 
thereby invaded set up a hue 
and cry at- the teme rity of these 
bold adventurers who dared to 
declare the heresy that metro- 
politan real estate is actually 
worth what it can be made to 
earn. 

The enormous growth of our 
great metropolitan centers and 
the consequent increase in val- 
ues on such a prodigious scale 
have come so swiftly that we 
have had very little time to 
appraise the effect in all of its 
aspects, and while the profes- 
{('i)iitiiiuri) on page 158) 
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"There ought to he a law 
about the consumer cramp- 
ins production. There is — 
the law of obsolescence" 





They're After the Consumer Again 



By JAMES H.COLLINS 



O 



.BSOLESCENCE! What a 
word! In business it is tbe 
very latest. We must all learn 
to spell it. It is a nice long 
Word which is going to mean different 
things to different business men. 

This is the salesman's retort to a world 
that had begun to declare him obso- 
lescent in a buyer's market. In a purely 
detached way, and with the backing of a 
Rovernment survey, the hard-boiled 
buyer is told that he is out of date. His 
office looks antiquated, he needs a new 
s "it and a new car, Ins ideas have whi-"- 
k'Ts, :unl when Uncle Sun c«-ts llirout'li 
,v jth his company's equipment half of it 
will be earmarked for the scrap heap. 

Obsolescence is a pippin of a word and 
w 'hile it is new all sorts of merits will be 
""'aimed for it. Already, confident pro- 
tagonists predict that it will 1m; disgrace- 
ful to own heirlooms or buy • •] • 1 runs or 
antique furniture, just ns it was unpatri- 
otic to dodge your quota of Liberty 
Bonds. They even advocate an Obsoles- 
'''■'"■c Week. 

Obsolescence is starting out as a regu- 
lar me and mine proposition. For exam- 
ple, I own a factory and make rayon 
socks or heat exchangers. My factory 
capacity permits of making twice as 
""ich a* 1 now sell. I f I could use its 
full facilities I would astonish the nation 
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with the volume of stuff I turned out, and 
at prices — you wouldn't believe it! 

But something is holding me back, 
somebody cramps my production. And it 's 
no one but the plain, garden variety con- 
sumer. He wears his socks until ihey arc 
full of holes. He has something that he 
fondly call* a heat exeha tiger, hut it is ten 
years old, and home-made, and was hay- 
wire when he soldered it together. There 
ought to be a Jaw about him. By heck, 
there is a law! Vo turn to economics and 
cite him for appearance under the law of 
vbstilfxceiire. He'll either come through 
with his signature on the dotted line or bo 
pinched! 

Some of the ~ntiirf~t ii >n ~ you read an; 
a little wild. Taking what Uncle Sam is 
doing, fertile imagination* let ihcmseU e- 
go without watching the speedometer. 

Leaving Consumer Goods Alone 

UNCLE SAM has both feet on the 
ground, however. His survey through 
the Department of Commerce i* confined 
strictly to industrial equipment and has 
nothing to do with consumer goods. It is 
suspected that our factories, utilities and 
so forth have a lot of apparatus which 
has passed its day of profitable produc- 
tion and should be replaced by up-to- 
date equipment. Manufactnrers of indus- 
trial apparatus sell a lot of it every year. 



1 see "sales to industry estimated at 3o 
billion dollars annually" — bHlitm$l Of 
course, that isn't all apparatus, and the 
figure looks optimistic to me. Yet the 
equipment bill runs into billions, and if 
the market can be broadened and sales 
resistance lowered through persuading 
plant purchasers to use the scrap pile 
more freely, that would be a grand thing 
for the industrial apparatus market. 

This was the way the industrial equip- 
ment manufacturers reasoned. They went 
to Uncle Sam, and asked for a govern- 
ment inquiry into the efficiency of equip- 
ment in key industries. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce is starting with a 
study of knitting machinery in Philadel- 
phia, where a compact center gives facil- 
ity for gathering facts. If the facts are 
in line with expectations, then American 
industry will get iln* obsolescence sug- 
gestion officially from the Government. 
And thai will be nice. But here is a para- 
dox: 

Industry complains of overproduction. 
Equipment manufacturers say that the 
1 rouble is not so much overproduction 
as it is high costs, the result of obsolete 
etpiipment. Better equipment to make 
inure good.- is offered as a remedy. 

If the equipment is sold and productive 
capacity increased, who is going to buy all 
the goods? A question! Now, along come* 



s 
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the salesman and proposes consumer ob- 
solescence, which is quite outside the orig- 
inal idea. 

What do you think about the consumer 
cheerfully throwing away his shirt as soon 
as he gets tired of the pictures on it, and 
buying a new car every time Detroit de- 
signs a new flair for fenders? 

There are a good many consumers who 
feel that things fall to pieces too quickly 
a3 they are. Some of these days, sure as 
shooting, we will find the public respon- 
sive to the durability idea. 

Suppose we set up a test. 
Let ns use the salesman who 
advocates consumer obsoles- 
cence. He has spent a hard 
day, going around and urgins 
customers to throw away 
purple pie plates and pur- 
chase pink ones. We have his 
wife meet him with bad news. 

The Sure Test 

"T^VEAR, my car needs new 
tires all around," she 
announces. "The man at the 
garage says it is positively 
dangerous to run on those I 
have. And the children need 
new shoes. And I'd like to 
have some money for a new 
fur coat." 

If he takes this cheerfully, 
and says nothing about it bc- 
ine only three weeks since lie 
bought tires and shoes all 
around, then consumer oljso- 
lescence is probably a sound 
selling argument.' 

But there is a real difference 
between telling the other fel- 
low that his tires are obsoles- 
cent and hearing about your 
own. This is a severe test — 
what engineers call a test to 
destruction. Between industrial and con- 
sumer obsolescence there is a very impor- 
tant distinction. One is financed nut of 
capital account, while the other must be 
squeezed out of the little old income. 

If the manufacturer finds that his 
costs can be reduced by new equipment, 
the purchase is charged to investment in 
plant. He doesn't pay for it out of oper- 
ating expense. 

If obsolescence has gone so far that a 
general rehabilitation of plant is neces- 
sary, there will probably lie a reorganiza- 
tion with new capital to bring the busi- 
ness up to date. 

Equipment manufacturers hold that 
industry is underequipped. Larger capi- 
tal investment in labor-saving machinery 
would, in many plants, cut down the 
regular expense of outlay in wages. 

Picture a factory with $150,060 worth 
of equipment and paying $110,000 a year 
wages. This is about the ratio for all our 
factories. By doubling the investment in 
equipment, it may be possible to reduce 
the payroll one-third — say $30,000 a 
year. Interest and depreciation on $150,- 
000 worth of new equipment would come 
to say $20,000 a year. There is a saving 
of $10,000, with a possible reduction of 



liability of labor troubles, and probably 
a reduction in manufacturing costs, or an 
improvement in quality which will give 
advantages in selling. 

Larger investment of capital in equip- 
ment is as striking a sales jKissibility as 
obsolescence, and when the idea is ap- 
plied to a given plant, often discloses 
startling possibilities for making dollars 
work. Moreover, the factory with up-to- 
date equipment, and not a loophole for 
the obsolescence argument, will often be 
found a good prospective customer for 




What do you chink about the consumer throwing 
away his shirt as soon as he tires of the picture on it? 



more up-to-date equipment on that basis. 

But consumer obsolescence strikes in a 
different place, with a dull sickening 
thud. It cannot be financed with a new 
bond issue. It means that so many good 
hard-earned simoleons must be taken 
from this month's salary check or from 
savings. And there are always so many 
other things we would rather buy with 
that money. 

A Subject that Merits Study 

WHEREFORE, an advertising or 
sales campaign based on the belief 
that the consumer ought to use things up 
faster and throw them away sooner re- 
quires considerable advance study. Maybe 
he won't do ib. Very likely he can't afford 
it. Then we are sunk. 

My friend, Paul Howse, carried out a 
nifty obsolescence campaign two years 
ago, before this new word was even 
heard of. 

Howse is president of a company that 
acquired the Claude neon patent rights 
for the Pacific Coast. In planning his. 
sales campaign for the new lights, Howse 
reasoned that in every community 'here 
are a few people who adopt new things 
as soon as thev see them. The-e :ire the 



forward-looking citizens that the obso- 
lescence salesman would love at first 
sight. They mivst have the latest in every 
line for their business, their homes, their 
wardrobes, their cars. All you need do is 
show them Ihe new thing and if it is good 
they adopt it. These are the Joneses that 
people watch and copy. 

So Howse quietly sold the new lights to 
a corporal's guard in each of a dozen key 
towns up and down the Pacific Coast, and 
in a few weeks his plant was swamped 
with orders. But this was a business 
proposition, not a consumer 
purchase. And in any commun- 
ity there are only a few of those 
forward-looking folk. 

It is part of the argument for 
consumer obsolescence, as a 
sales and advertising possibili- 
ty, that the country has a large 
number of people who do not 
know what to do with their 
money. However, income tax 
returns indicate an average of 
between $3,000 and $4,000 net 
income for seven million tax- 
payers, and this is the public, 
not the few hundred thousand 
people who pay in the higher 
brackets. 

Certainly, New York City 
should have the disposition and 
the dough for consumer obso- 
lescence if any American com- 
munity has. Yet as canny a 
pricing expert as Walter Hov- 
ing of Macy's tells us that goods 
for sale to New Yorkers, if 
priced scientifically, should be 
of three definite grades, at 
three — no more — strongly con- 
trasted prices, for three dis- 
tinct income groups that are 
New York. 
These incomes he places at 
$1,750, $3,750 and $9,700 per family. The 
latter group represents only 6 per cent of 
the population, and makes IS per cent of 
the total purchases. The $3,750 group is 
61 per cent, and buys 66 per cent of the 
merchandise, rent and so on. It would 
lake a hardy salesman to talk obsoles- 
cence to the seventy-five-dollar-a-week 
family in New York. 

What of the Fifth Avenue trade, the 
money thrown around the night clubs, 
the reckless sjwnding that gives the town 
its far-flung reputation? They are not 
even enumerated in this scheme of pric- 
ing, probably because there are so few 
buyers in this group when counted against 
the scventy-fivc-dollar people. Anyway, 
few of them live in New York. And when 
they are home they don't spend that 
way! 

The salesman admits that somebody 
will have to finance consumer obsoles- 
cence. He points to the rich people in 
the country and also to I he steadily rising 
inrome of the working man. Neither the 
rich man nor the working man has ever 
been a spendthrift. The rich man usually 
insists on getting value for his money — 
that's why he is rich. And the working 
man needs loo many other lliinn- to waste 
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his money on anything that is built mere- 
ly m sell. 

Another point worth thinking about in 
connection with consumer obsolescence is 
that several great industries luive al- 
ready been shot to pieces by this iilea, 
and several otherwise sound industries 
are (rifling with it in the expectation that 
their sales will lie increased. In the tex- 
tile and garment industries it is called 
style, and has brought evils too well 
known to need recounting. In other lines 
it is taking the form of color and freak 
design, interesting enough to play with, 
but, as the Two Black Crows would say, 
>'ou can't make any money out of )a\ ru- 
der coffee pots or skyscraper furniture <m 
;| production basis. 

Fields Where the Idea Works 

JJUT cheer up! Having set lorth about 
all the reasons against this consumer 
form of obsolescence, let us see how it is 
being used to sell mure merchandise, and 
survey lines along which it, might be ex- 
tended. 

The salesman advocates throwing away 
hig, expensive things like motor cars and 
radio sets. But the majority of adver- 
tised commodities are said to run below 
a dollar. Most of the articles made by 
the 150 leading magazine advertisers sell 
'"■low a dollar. After the big motor ap- 
propriations and a few radio and homc- 
Wlding nccounts are subtracted, the rest 
's an almost even story of soap, tooth 
Paste, breakfast food and sundries. 

Tile obsolescence idea was applied to 
'■woks a year or two ago with marked 
Recess. In the very nature of things, 
'Woks pass out of style, and should be 
Replaced with newer books. But it was 
hard to bring Americans to see this, 
jhough ti„.y ;]n . ij n . readers of period- 
icals. The periodical idea was tried with 
books, in the book-of-the-month-club 
Win, by which subscribers pay for a 
>'-ai's service in advance. Alter appre- 
'"'iisHin and opposition in book-selling 
J^cles, the idea proved so good that the 
x»ok-sellers themselves arc now adopt- 
ing it. 

. The obsolescence idea has been applied 
"'another Held where selling runs up a 

*nnd alley, lubricating oil and grease for 
motor cars. If you judge by the number 
s erviee stations you pass on the short- 
motor trip, it would seem as though 

"e demand for gasoline and lubricants 
" : 's enormous and flexible. Not so. The 

wenty-odd million cars and trucks in 

ife country consume just about so much 
(v,r Y day, regardless of whether the price 

8 n few cents more or less— about (100 
gallons of gasoline per car vearlv, and 
""^•n (tallow of oil. 

"tit there is a margin lor expansion on 
""'■"■ants. Thousands of automobiles run 
"round with mere mud in the rear-axle 
"wising, and oil is changed hardly once 
V 1 "* thousand miles. Cars arc not 

"bncated as often as they should be to 
"'sure smooth running and moderate re- 
pair bills. 

A Los Angeles man, D. R. MeBrvde, 
"«« | applied ihe lxH.k-of-t he-month prin- 
«!» to this held, wiih much success. He 



spends a considerable advertising appro- 
priation, and has a growing chain of 
lubricating stations. He sells a year's serv- 
iee, charging $.'!0 for labor and so much 
extra for lubricants. The motorist brings 
in his car every 500 miles. The crank case 
is drained, flushed and filled, the differ- 
ential and transmission cleaned and tilled, 
all bearings, ball races, knuckles, springs 
and other parts lubricated, the car tight- 
ened all around and a rejwrt made on 
defective parts. 

After 500 miles there is a tight fabri- 
cation and another tightening. At 1,000 
miles another complete job. And so it 
goes through the year on a basis of 24 
ovcrhaulings in the year of 12,000 miles 
travel. 

As McBryde finds that a little more oil 
rather than a little less is good for a car, 
his service increases the yearly average 
used in the crank case, and this is true 
of other lubricants. The oil companies 
make a profit on lubricants, and as the 
motorist saves on repair bills, everybody 
is pleased all around. 

The motor salesman could probably 
sell more new cars each year if the deals 
were put on the book-of-the-moiith basis. 
You will search through many beautiful 
motor advertisements to find any reason 
other than style for turning in last year's 
model for next year's. But suppose mo- 
tor advertising reasoned with the car 
owner in this way: 

"Your car cost you $1,000 a year ago. 
You have run it 12.000 miles. It has de- 
preciated at lea-t $400 111 t radii);; value. 

You will soon need new tires, an over- 
hauling and a new painting job, costing 
you from $100 to $200. Then you can 
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run another year, and have a car worth 
maybe $200 in trade. 

"Your depreciation has just alxnit been 
covered in your mileage — figured at three 
cents a mile, $3(>0. Instead of spending 
$150 to $200 to run the old bus another 
year, and have it look the part, why not 
spend $400 to $500 for another 12,000 to 
15,000 mileage in a ear that is right up 
to date, and backed by a guaranty, and 
is free from the trouble liability that goes, 
with an old car?" 

A Tip to Motor Car Makers 

THIS is the way people discuss cars 
with one another, reasoning from their 
personal experience. The motor industry 
can give them broad averages, and sup- 
ply the figures to folk who haven'i 
thought the situation out. 

Motor cars seem still to be advertised 
to a "pleasure" audience, though in 
actual use they fall in between consumer 
and industrial obsolescence. For a motor 
nowadays is as much a piece of business 
equipment as a personal convenience to 
the owner. If he is invited to think about 
it in that way, instead of as a matter of 
fashion and appearance, he will come in 
line as an obsolescence customer. 

Obsolescence is a big new sales idea. 
But I doubt whether much headway will 
be made in urging it upon the public in 
the form of change for change's sake. 
For most of us, there is a problem of 
getting more out of life on an inflexible 
income. If the salesman will help us, by 
figuring more value for our money, obso- 
lescence can be made to mean something. 
Otherwise, it will be just another passing 
business slogan. 




The consumer obsolescence idea may take the form of freak design 
— hui there's no money in skyscraper furniture on a production hasis 




This is Francis Realty's conception of tomor- 
row's airport. A dome-shaped hotel dominates 
the circular field from which 44 planes can take 
off and land simultaneously. The surrounding 
city will he huilt like a giant Vale howl, with 
buildings near the port lower than those farther 
away. (Left) A night view of the great terminal 
which, rising 850 feet above a plateau 1,500 feet 
in diameter, will house swimming pools, cafes, 
dance halls, in addition to all facilities for travel 





Interior view of the great 
concourse where passengers 
will board planes undercov- 
er. Planes will be taken to 
the field by electric tractors, 
eliminating noise and dan- 
ger from propeller blades 



Tomorrows Airports 

A prophetic view of the Grand Central Station of the air 

By FRANCIS KEALLY 

Architect, Sew York 



THE fattm of aviation rests on 
the ground. It is there the planes 
must take off and land. It is there 
the passenger's confidence must 
° e inspired. It is there that foresight to- 
ay will mean the saving of millions of dol- 
ra tomorrow. And it is there that experi- 
?° and vision must be merged to put 
v 'ation on a solid foundation. 
' 0 look at the American airport today 
2 *«*t do we see? Too often a mere 
ot on the landscape, a bigger eyesore 
"•J the old railway station used to be. 

tin °^ 0Ur a ' r P orfs 8' ve V ' V ' J illustra- 
°ns of the same lark of foresight and 
^thought that attended our first rail- 
way terminals and the subways of New 
hi 1. ^Tiginal railway stations were 
pous makeshifts and, as urban condi- 
OI >s around them improved, thev be- 
a ^ intolerable. 

onl v WCre even,l,a ^y displaced, not 
™y because they were unable to handle 
, * ""Teased traffic that came to them, 
^ause civic pride refilled at such 
K r ot«'S(|ucri.--. 

wi i" 8 J recent 'v two of my colleagues 
shed to return to New York from the 
WHOfe West by air. But when they went 
an airport to arrange transportation 
no surroundings and general lack of mo- 
ans of the personnel turned them against 
plan. They concluded that if the 
W J erono managed and maiu- 

a neu than the buildings they had better 
wturn by train , which thev did. 
Aside from th.« practical con,ideration 
Raining the ]K ,.,,. Ui ,,. r \ ...jniidence on 



Illustrations by the author 

the ground before asking him to go in the 
air there is also the real matter of millions 
of dollars. So rapid has been the construc- 
tion of makeshift airports in this country 
that there has been little or no time to 
spend on the location, planning and design 
of the several buildings necessary to their 
successful and permanent operation, Tlii- 
sit nation has been characteristic of every 
new development in the United States, 
where we build largely under the compul- 
sion of present necessity. 

Should Build Right at First 

THE fallacy of this practice may be 
shown by again citing the experience of 
the railroads. Foresight in the building of 

rail terminals would have saved lit >m- 

panies the tremendous sums they have 
had to spend in recent years in scrapping 
the old and building anew. An even more 
pertinent example may l>e found at Croy- 
don Airjmrt, London, where a $600/100 
investment has been scrapped because the 
terminal proved inadequate. Now $1,000,- 
000 in new money is U-ing invested then 1 . 

Whoever turns his eyes toward the fu- 
ture must of necessity feel the tremendous 
influence aviation is to play on the forth- 
coming era. The airport is the gateway to 
the modern city. The trouble is that, in the 
United States, we -till consider it the 
freight station, whereas, in Europe, the 
airport- have the Uaiity and appoint- 
ments of passenger terminals. 

This distinction is significantly reflected 
in the comparative position of aviation 
here and abroad. Our planes carry chiefly 



freight and mail. In Europe pa.-seiic.. r 
traffic is the dominant business of the air- 
plane companies. 

However, the public in thus country is 
gradually accepting air travel. Every day 
we are brought closer to complete air- 
niimledness. Still the pioneer passengers 
receive little practical encouragement. 

Three hundred million dollars has been 
spent in this country in the past year and 
a half for airports by more than 1,000 
communities, and according to the maga- 
zine Airports, it is reasonable to suppose 
S.".t»tl,imil,(HK) will It spent iii the next year 
and a half. But passengers still are fre- 
quently asked to get out of planes in the 
open and walk across u field — muddy per- 
haps. It is unnatural for persons used to 
lininii-iiii s and parlor cars to be very hap- 
py about, this. 

Aviation Brings New Conditions 

CO, if aviation is to grow as it has a 
^ right, to grow, it must enlist the -ej <. - 
we- ni ihe architect, the civil engineer and 
the city planner as it has enlisted the scien- 
tist, the navigator and the motors ex|>crt. 
These men must learn to deal with new 
ci nn hi ii.ii — to acquire new points of view. 
The community that springs up around 
tomorrow's airport, must l>e planned. We 
may yet see a town which looks like a 
magnified Yale bowl, with the houses 
farthest from the airport taller than those 
i losi -t so that plane-- may land safely. 

Community builders must plan so the 
eye of civilization, looking down upon the 
earth, -ee- order, harmony, beauty. Thi- 
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will not be so difficult, as architects nil 
through the ages have been planning with 
the birds-eye view in mind, making their 
plans fit into a pattern like a Persian rug. 

But we have much to learn about air- 
port technique. The Lehigh Portland Ce- 
ment Company has acted to remedy this 
deficiency by posting $10,000 in prize 
money for a national airport competition 
ojwn to architects and engineere. 

Harvey Wiley Corbett, the architect, is 
chairman of the jury of awards. Among 
the committee members are Raymond 
Hood, who designed the Chicago Tribune 
Tower; E. P. Goodrich, who has gone to 
China to build a new capital at Nanking 
and ■ seaport at Canton ; George B. Ford, 
city planner and designer of airports; 
Porter Adams, executive secretary and 
past president of the National Aeronauti- 
cal Association; Louis K. Bell, secretary 
of the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Maj. John Berry, manager of 
the Cleveland airport. It is my privilege 
to serve as adviser in this competition. 

Of course we already have a body of 
knowledge and experience, and our tech- 
nicians have the imagination to apply it. 
I feel that our future airports should be 
parallel in conception with our largest 
and most important railway terminals. 
They should be so planned that the peak 
luad on the most important holiday can be 
liandled with ease, comfort and safety. 

Air Traffic Will Expand 

'P'ROM present indications planes of the 
* future will l>e mostly tri-motored ma- 
chines, carrying from 20 to 25 passengers. 
This means ample room must be provided 
tor landing and t«king off. 

Airports must be designed with a view 
to future expansion as well as In present 
needs. As I visualize the future airport 



terminal, say for a city like New York, I 
can envision a Grand Central Station of 
air traffic, with hundreds of planes carry- 
ing commuters from their homes 100 to 
L'UO miles away. I can see provision made 
for the safe landing of these planes every 
few seconds, just as subway trains pull 
into Times Square every few seconds 
without incident. 

Passengers will be taken directly into 
the air terminal by plane. From there they 
will be discharged into automobiles, sub- 
ways or railroad trains. 

The future airport that seems most 
logical to me at this time is of the beehive 
type which I have designed in collabora- 
tion with Mr. Goodrich and a model of 
which was exhibited at the New York 
aviation show. 

A dome-shaped hotel 850 feet high — 
higher than New York's tallest skyscraper 
— on a plateau 1,500 feet, across dominates 
the circular field, 7,500 feet in diameter. 
Below the surface of the field tunnels will 
provide direct access for automobiles, sub- 
ways and railroad trains. 

The landing field will have runways of 
.'{,000 feet, with a two and one-half per 
cent grade toward the center to slow up 
incoming planes and give additional speed 
to machines taking off. On (hese runways 
•14 planes can land or take off simultan- 
eously. Regardless of the wind's direction, 
air trsifne can start from and stop at the 
pivotal group of buildings. 

The hotel will be constructed in the 
outer crust of the dome and will have 
several hundred rooms, each with bath. 
Every fifth story will have a terrace from 
which guests can watch the planes. 

On top of the hotel will be a mooring 
mast for dirigibles and a weather station 
with a signal tower from which the port's 
activities will be directed. The two upper 



floors of the hotel will house an observa- 
tion restaurant with a glass top. There 
will also be a restaurant on the first floor. 

In the rotunda will be ticket offices, 
waiting rooms, and rooms for baggage, 
mail, customs, public health and immigra- 
tion services. 

Provision will be made for two-story 
hangars holding several thousand planes. 
Parking spare for automobiles will be pro- 
vided near the hangars. 

Closely Grouped Transportation 

THUS in this central plateau will be 
concentrated all the facilities for con- 
necting high-speed air travel with estab- 
lished travel lanes under the conditions 
the modern traveler has come to expect. 

The estimated cost of this airport, ex- 
clusive of real estate is $10,000,000; but it 
could be built in four sections, one at a 
time. 

Mr. Goodrich has taken to the Orient 
designs for this airport and it is significant 
that in developing the transportation sys- 
tem of China he will begin with advanced 
conceptions of Occidental aviation. 

China stands in a fair way, by develop- 
ing aviation to its utmost, to annihilate 
the age-old backwardness which has in- 
hibited the growth of civilization in the 
Orient and to take rank in transportation 
with the most forward-looking countries. 

The Chinese government now is pro- 
gressive enough to lead the thought of the 
world in laying out over the whole of 
China an airport system for practically 
every important center. It will be recalled 
that the great American railway engineers 
did a similar thing for ftusna in building 
railway terminals. 

It should l>e understood that the U e- 
hive design is merely one solution to the 
(Continued on jingc 229) 




The necessity for conserving ground space probably will force development of two-story hangars. The ground floor wilJ 
he reserved tor commercijl planes. The se.ond floor, to which a ramp will give a.-cess, will house privately owned ships 
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Untanglinj 
the Government 



By WILLIAM HARD 



PART II 



]¥"" AST month we discussed 
I in Nation's Bdsj- 
I XES» — and impartial- 
-UL__^ ly debated — the pro- 
Poxpii transfer of the Human 
" f I'rohibilion from the Treas- 
ury Department to the De- 
partment of Justice. The time- 
"nes.s of thf top;,, is now amply 
Wrified },y President Hoover's 
•naugural address. The President in that 
""frees commita himself to "the more 
'''''''ive reorganization of the depart- 
ments of the Federal Government" and 
mentions one — just one — illustration of 
"^meaning :i n< 1 intention. He says: 

'It. is essential that the Prohibit ion Bu- 
J ea « lie transferred to the Department of 

Ustico us a beginning of more effective 
0r K»nization." 

^hat is the only specific reorganization 
Project to which he stands today presi- 
pntially pledged. It is thoroughly known. 

0w, 'ver, thai certain other such projects 
;ir e continuously in his thought. It is 
^Rnjficant, further, that his Po.-tma.-ter 
^Wieral will be Walter Brown. 

Mr. Brown is indissolubly associated 
J 1,n 'he whole stibject of federal reor- 

? an 'Zlltiun. Tilts is so by experience and 

v. rW ' Be 83 by enthusiasm. 
lJ| °it>wn was the chairman of our 
fort ** reat ' reorganizing agitation and ef- 
j ( rt - He was chairman, that is, of the 
Committee on Reorganization which 
. s c - s tablished tinder the congressional 
w j*!jj 1ion . of December 17, 1920, and 



THERE is constant complaint of overlap- 
pings and duplications in the various de- 
partments of the Government. 

These conditions, however, frequently 
are not so unreasonable as they appear to 
be at first glance. 

William Hard explains here the reasons 
that underlie the linking of apparently un- 
related projects and suggests a guidim; 
principle for government reorganization 



made its report June 3, 1924. 



Still Pledged to Efficiency 
JYJH. Brown accordingly devoted at that 
t , time more than three years to t he 
•norr' 0 ; ' ' ,(1 " or , ni °re economical and 
"riii ' Krrv ' n ' a,| l'' grouping of federal eov- 
thint?^' , "' tivi, i ,s ' Mauv nun might 
three years of Mich .-trite and sor- 



row 

M 



^otigh. 



"fetcni ^ nwn ' however, is made of per- 
"tuff. He is just a- determined, 



just as relentless and irresistible on the 
value of reorganized federal efficiency as 
he ever was. He has become more case- 
hardened only in the sense of perceiving 
more clearly the difficulties of his en- 
deavor. 

With Herbert, Hoover, then, as Presi- 
dent and with Walter Brown as Postmas- 
ter General the subject of federal reor- 
ganization is immensely less academic and 
diffused and immensely more practical and 
pointed than ever before in all our his- 
tory. Indeed, it is not too much to say 
that for the first time since the founda- 
tion of the republic we have a President 
and a leading cabinet member who are 
intimately familiar with federal reorgani- 
zation both as a total conception and as 
a detailed deed nnd who are bent on trans- 
lating it from conception to deed as rap- 
idly as possible. 

We are, therefore, addressing ourselves 
to our studies in this matter not in the 
spirit of seeking remote and impossible 
counsels of perfection but in the spirit of 
participation in a going and impending 
development. 

Let us then, even if we depart some- 
what from our "case method" of last 
mouth, begin by looking at the Federal 
Government as a whole and at the central 
principle which, after all, should dominate 
its executive ami administrative structure. 

That central principle seems to me 
often to lie gravely misstated or at any 
rate darkly obscured by clutters of mlk 
almut "duplications" and "overlapping." 

It is certainly true that the variotM 
executive department- and indejiendcnt 



establishments of the Federal 
Government are frequently 
guilty of duplicating one 
another's labors and of over- 
lapping one another's fields. It 
is also true that much of this 
guilt is absolutely inescapable. 

Let us alight for a moment 
on, for instance, a certain 
tendril of the green bay tree of 
luxuriant governmental duties 
and beneficences. Let us con- 
template our Indian Schools. 
Shall these school-; be as-igned to the 
new proposed Department of Education 
anil Relief? That is where they would tit, 
being schools. 

Or, on the other hand, shall they be 
assigned, as now, to the Department of 
the Interior and, more specifically to that 
Department's Office of Indian Affairs? 
That is where these schools would al-o 
III, bring schools for Indians. 

Hut now! If they are assigned to the 
Department of Education and Relief, 
then that Department will overlap into 
the field of Indians; and if they are a-- 
signed to the Office of Indian Affairs, then 
that Office will overlap into the field of 
schools. You are convicted of overlapping 
no matter whether you proceed in high 
or proceed in reverse. 

The Bewildering Multitudes 

\/OU are similarly -tailed and mired il 
I you begin your reorganizing reforma- 
tion of the Federal Government by con- 
centrating on the whimsicalities of its 
duplications of toil. You will find those 
duplications in bewildering multitudes. 

For example, you will find the Lake 
Survey of the War Department dealing 
\miIi marine charts of the Great Likes; 
and you will find the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey of the Commerce Department 
dealing with marine charts of our oce- 
anic territorial waters, and you will find 
the Hydrographie i Ulice of the Na\ y De- 
partment dealing with marine charts of 
foreign ports. Hut then where are you? 
You most certainly have no intention of 
erecting a new "Department of Charts;" 
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you have found three sets of chart -hand- 
lers but the question still remains, ' Even 
if you merge the three, where will you put 
the new Department you've formed?" 

What Shall Guide Reorganization? 

TVJO! The first question is not, "Are 
+ ' there overlapping; are there dupli- 
cations?'' The first question is: 

''What shall be the grand divisions of 
the Federal Government's working ex- 
istence? What shall be the grand execu- 
tive departments and independent estab- 
lishments into which its various activities 
and services shall be thrown? What — to 
put it in a widely accepted phrase — are 
the Federal Government's big actual ma- 
jor purposes?" 

Once get those purposes analyzed and 
fixed, once get each of them headed by 
one authority and one management, and 
you may want to merge those chart-han- 
dlers in one lump in one department or 
you may want to distribute them in sev- 
eral lumps through several departments 
according to the purpose their charts are 
designed to fill. 

In other words, as I venture to view 
it, the primary basic clue to effective fed- 
eral reorganization is the Principle of Ma- 
jor Purpose. 

Nor is this principle without the back- 
ing tif more authority than would be rep- 
resented by my mere personal conclusion. 
If we return to the history of the Joint 
Committee on Reorganization, headed by 
Walter Brown, we find words 
highly pertinent to our present 
discussion. It occurs in the 
congressional resolution under 
which the Committee oper- 
ated. That resolution stated an 
ideal toward which the re- 
searches and recommendations 
of the Committee should tend. 
It said: 

''Each executive department 
shall embrace only services 
having close working relation 
with each other and minister- 
ing directly to the primary 
purpose for which the depart- 
ment is maintained." 

Or, to put it in another way, 
the Principle of Major Purpose 
should be applied and each de- 
partment or establishment 
should be dedicated to one 
major purpose, and all activi- 
ties dominantly serving that purpose 
should be grouped into the department or 
establishment thus determined. 

That line of action, in a broad and gen- 
eral sense, was the line held steadily in 
view by Mr. Brown as chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Reorganization. It is 
the line of action which he holds stead- 
ily in view now. It is, further, the line of 
action which most commends itself to 
Mr. Hoover. 

On January 22, 1924, Mr. Hoover, as 
Secretary of Commerce, testified before 
Mr. Brown's Committee. In the course of 
his testimony he said, "Many foolish 
bases of organization have been proposed, 
largely arising from a confusion of the in- 



struments with the purposes for which 
the instruments are to be used. Any par- 
ticular activity of the Government may 
require the use of many different instru- 
ments. It may require scientific investi- 
gation or it. may require statistics, but 
the suggestion that the basis of organiza- 
tion should be the assembling of these in- 
struments into groups regardless of their 
purpose is one of the most common pro- 
posals of impractical persons who con- 
template changes in the federal structure. 

"We see rising out of these confused 
notions such proposals as those that have 
been before you whereby it is suggested 
that all governmental activities engaged 
in scientific and other research should be 
put in a group. 

"Research is for some particular pur- 
pose, and research should be grouped ac- 
cording to its purpose. I wish to empha- 
size the idea that in reorganization the 
important thing is to assemble the vari- 
ous functions of the Government in groups 
according to the particular purpose in 
mind." 

It is clear enough then that the Princi- 
ple of Major Purpose has at least two 
claims upon attention. The first and 
smaller one is that it seems to be sound. 
The second and much larger one — if the 
realism of the remark may be forgiven — 
is that it seems to have the support of the 
two men who chiefly will deal with reor- 
ganization in the immediate future. 

In sum, the key-word in these studies 



of ours from now forward for a while is 
the word purpose. 

With it let us see what we can do to 
pick the lock of the general chilled-steel 
resistance which exists throughout our 
federal bureaucracy to almost all federal 
reorganization. Let us not indeed be petty 
in our assaults upon our bureaucrats. Let 
us not hurl them from pigeon-hole to pig- 
eon-hole for paltry reasons which do not 
at all outweigh the value of their long fa- 
miliarity with the resources and routines 
of the pigeon-holes. Let us nevertheless, 
with the purpose staunchly and stub- 
bornly for our guide and for our weapon, 
explore the whole range of our federal 
departments and establishments for their 



major deviations from purpose— and for 
their needed major redirections of it. 

We enjoy the felicity, federally, of hav- 
ing ten executive departments and some 
20 so-called independent establishments. 
We also have several executive enterprises 
which are not tinder the direction of the 
executive arm at all but are kept by Con- 
gress under its own direction. 

These last are among our finest curi- 
osities of federal administrative science. 
One of them is the Government Printing 
Office. Another is the Botanic Garden. A 
third is our magnificent federal library, 
which, since Congress retains its manage- 
ment, is called the Library of Congress. 

What Is Congress' Domain? 

IN the strictly administrative sense Mr. 
Hoover will not lie the president of the 
Government Printing Office or of the Bo- 
tanic Garden or of the Library of Con- 
gress. Congress chooses to keep these 
enterprises away from him and to main- 
tain them as, so to speak, executive 
foundlings in the legislative nursery. The 
speculation arises: 

If Congress can legislate the Botanic 
Garden into its own keeping, why might, 
it not similarly legislate into its own 
keeping the whole of the Department of 
Agriculture — and relieve the President of 
all responsibility for it? 

Why might it not legislate into its own 
keeping all the ten executive depart- 
ments and all the 60 inde|>endent estab- 
lishments and leave to the 
President only the luxuries of 
occupying the White House 
and of writing annual mes- 
sages? 

Those queries I leave with 
resignation to the constitu- 
tional lawyers, knowing full 
well that nothing either they 
or anybody else can say will 
ever induce Congress to re- 
lease to the President any en- 
terprises which ought to be ex- 
ecutively managed but which 
Congress legislatively wishes to 
retain within its own immedi- 
ate control. 

We may, it is true, go back 
later on to the efforts that have 
Keen made in the past to sever 
Congress from its control of, 
for instance, the Government 
Printing Office; but our true 
course here takes us on at once to the 
bulk of our problem — the ten executive 
departments and the 20 independent ex- 
ecutive establishments. 

The 20 independent executive estab- 
lishments need not detain us long. The 
argument used in disparaging them, and 
in elevating them into a "menace," is that 
they are not subject to any one Cabinet 
officer. An executive department has a 
Cabinet officer at its head. An independ- 
ent executive establishment has not. 

There are independent execut ive estab- 
lishments which could not conceivably be 
put under a Cabinet officer. There is the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; and 
(Continued on -page 941 



HERBERT HOOVER said early in 1924: 

"Any government activity may require 
the use of many instruments but these in- 
struments must not be confused with the 
purposes for which they are used. 

"In reorganization the important thing 
is to assemble the various government 
functions into groups according to the 
particular purpose in mind" 
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Is Modern Advertising Justified? 



r 



"T IS high time that advertis- 
ing men pa id serious attent ion 
to wine of the things that 
^. have been said about the ef- 
fect of advertising during the past 
tew years. Must, economists have 
ac knowledged advertising's educa- 
tional value in the introduction of 
" ew eommodities, but they have often 
{°°ked on it as an economic waste when 
11 is employed to "puff" one brand of 
e °Hihiodily in competition with brands 
are practically the same in quality. 
Recently there have been other at- 
on advertising, claims that it se- 
ttoualy increases prices, that people are 
j n duecd to ]iay high prices for inferior 
'"■titles or for articles having an intrinsic 
* a mc which is but a small fraction of the 
~**nal retail price. As a result many 
na 'iufacturcrs anil consumers have, liad 
clo, ibts raised in their mintls as to the 
^'■"X'linie. value of advertising. Cou- 
M "i"'rs have been encouraged in the 
™wcr common belief that they would do 
"'"i'r to save money by buying unad- 
i ertj M .,| l,rai, ( ] s 0 f articles, because they 
n,, v e to pay for the advertising" of the 
* Ve ll-ki)o\vn brands. 

Linking Up the Arguments 

men have been loathe 

ever 



1(1 acknowledge that advertising can 
raise prices. Thev have generally 
.'""^I'edtheliiMl sc.- with the u.-ttal — -ami 
,™ 1 " <l — arguments that advertising tends 
Jftauce prices by lowering selling costs 
' ' by cutting down manufacturing costs 
" r °u?h larm-scale production. 



By L. D.H.WELD 

Woodcuts by Harry Cimino 




Lei >i- briefly relate' these two argu- 
ments. One of the principal features of 
recent industrial development has been 
the concentration of industry into fewer 
and larger plants. Mass production has 
resulted in lower manufacturing costs. 
Mass production, however, has been made 
possible only by creating a market for 
huge outputs. In this, advertising has 
played an important part. It has Iwen a 
common occurrence for relatively small 
companies to rise above their competi- 
tors by outselling and outadvertising 
them. 

The effect of advertising in reducing 
selling co.-N \- even mote direct and ob- 
vious than its effect in lowering manu- 
facturing costs. Advertising often results 
in sales without the use of salesmen, as 
in mail-order advertising. But where 
salesmen tire u-ed. advertising prepares 
the way by establishing dealer and con- 
sumer acceptance. Less time has to be 
spent by salesmen in explaining the mints 
of their goods. Fewer salesmen are re- 
quired to sell a giv en v olume of goods. 

Thin saving of selling time and cx|>cnse 
applies to manufacturers' sales organiza- 
tions, to jobbing houses, and to retailers. 
Clerks only have to wrap articles and 
return change :u making many sales. In 



some stores, consumers serve them- 
selves. Some branded articles are 
sold through slot machines. When 
it is realized that salesmen's sal- 
aries are the largest single element 
in the high cost of marketing, the 
imrmrtanee of advertising in reduc- 
ing selling cost must be recognized. 
Consequently, objecting to the price of 
a branded article, because the eo-t of its 
advertising is met in that price, would be 
.ins; as sensible as objecting to the price of 
shoes because the cost of the machinery 
Used in their manufacture is covered in 
the price. Cue lias to pay for the use of 
the machinery, yes — but the price would 
lie higher if the -hoe.- were made by hand. 
Similarly, one has to pay for the adver- 
tising in the branded ariicle, but would 
have to pay more if the distribution of the 
article had been accomplished entirely by 
pi I'S'.ual selling 

Advertising and Competition 

'T'HliHE is another important thought 
* for the eei i|iomi-t- u ho say dial .i l\ . r- 
t isiug is an economic waste when it is used 
in selling competing articles of similar na- 
ture, that is, when it is used merely to 
shift the demand from one to the other 
brand. The same economists praise com- 
petition — in selling as well as in matiu- 
fact tiring. 

They fail to realize that advertising is 
a part of the «clling process, and that this 
competition is carried on through adver- 
tising more effectively and more econom- 
ically than would lie possible through 
competition of salesmen alone. Further- 



"Advertising effects a wide- 
spread saving in selling time 
and expense. Clerks only have 
to wrap up articles and give 
change in making many sales" 



more, advertising has undoubtedly raised 
the whole plane of competition, in that 
salesmen sometimes make claims and re- 
sort to subterfuges that would never be 
tolerated in printed advertising. 

So much for the general arguments 
that are commonly accepted today. But 
does advertising always have this ten- 
dency to reduce prices? Is there nothing 
in the claims that advertising often raises 
prices? How about the unbranded arti- 
cle — in the ruck of competitive price cut- 
ting — that is suddenly branded, possibly 
given a little better finish, and then priced 
at 50 per cent higher than formerly? Or 
the common drug, well known in the 
pharmaceutical trade, and selling for five 
cents an ounce, that is mixed with water 
or alcohol, colored and put in a fancy bot- 
tle with an attractive name and lal>eled 
and sold for a dollar a bottle? 

Out of such practices has come the 
charge that by means of advertising and 
high-pressure selling consumers are in- 
duced to pay high prices for articles of 
relatively low intrinsic value. Advertis- 
ing men, so far as the writer knows, have 
never answered that charge convincingly. 

It seems to me that the reason lies 
largely in the unwillingness of advertis- 
ing men to admit frankly that adver- 
tising may — and often does — raise prices. 
Or, to put it another way, advertising 
makes it possible to obtain higher prices 
for many articles than it would be possible 
to get without advertising. It is a law 
of economics that an increase in demand 
raises prices. Advertising certainly in- 
creases demand. Otherwise it is a fail- 
ure. If the supply is increased suffi- 
ciently, the increase in demand is nulli- 
fied, of course, so far as effect on price is 
concerned, but most manufacturers are 
careful not to put on the market any 
more of their product than the public will 
consume at the stipulated prices. 

The Benefits Must Be Proved 

NOT only must advertising men admit 
the power of advertising to raise 
prices, but they must give an economic 
justification for the condition. They must 
prove that it benefits mankind to brand, 
package and advertise articles so that they 
command higher prices than unbranded, 
unpackaged, and unadvertised articles. 

Such proof is readily found through a 
glance at the principal effects of advertis- 
ing, in so far as it tends to raise prices. 
These effects may be roughly classified a3 
follows: 

L On the commodity itself (a) as a 
guarantee of quality, (h) in making pro- 
curement easier, and (c) in packaging. 

2. On the manufacturer as a reward for 
risk* assumed. 

3. On the buying public (a) from the 
educational standpoint, (b) in fiTtine pro- 




duction to the different classes of demand 
and (c) in creating new wants and add- 
ing to general satisfaction. 

4. On general economic progress. 

Advertising is a guarantee of quality 
and urifTormity, and such a guarantee is of 
real value to consumers. They find that 
they get greater satisfaction by paying an 
extra price for an article in which they can 
have absolute confidence. 

Of course, there have been instances 
where advertising has created a market 
for inferior or injurious articles, and where 
advertising lias claimed qualities that do 
not exist. But such cases are exceptions. 
Great progress has been made in keep- 
ing injurious articles off the market, and 
advertising men and publishers have co- 
operated in preventing the appearance 
of misleading advertisements. 

The successfully advertised article is 
not necessarily the best on the market, 
but experience has proved that unless 
an article has merit no amount of adver- 
tising can give it successful distribution. 

Through advertising, this guarantee of 
quality and uniformity generally Incomes 
linked with the name of the manufacturer, 
who, in turn achieves a reputation for 
honesty and reliability. 

Likewise, advertising is sometimes used 
successfully to develop a reputation for 
distributors, such as a few well-known 
grocery jobbers, or certain well-known 
department stores. The reputation of the 
retail store often becomes such that its 
brands arc sold successfully in eomjicti- 



tion with nationally advertised brands. 
Advertising also results in easy pro- 
curement, whereas the unadvertised ar- 
ticle is not generally available. Some un- 
advertised substitute for the advertised 
article generally can be found, it is true, 
and many unadvertised articles are dis- 
tributed widely. Some of them are "just 
as good," and some are not. The only 
way the consumer can be sure of gett ing 
just what he wants is to ask for the 
branded and advertised article with 
which he is familiar and which he can 
lind everywhere. 

Another Result of Advertising 

T^OR many commodities branding and 
* advertising involves packaging. This 
packaging means an extra cost that in- 
sures proper sanitary condition, preserva- 
tion of flavor and convenience in handling. 

The three foregoing considerations may 
be summed up in the statement that the 
branded and advertised article, is some- 
thing more than the basic product- itseK. 
In some respects, it Is a new, different and 
distinctive article of commerce, It has 
the characteristics of assured uniformity 
of quality, availability and convenient 
packaging that competing, unadvertised 
products do not possess. 

A further justification for the added 
price made possible by advertising is 
found in considering Mutt added price is 
a necessary reward to manufacturers for 
the risks they assume in putting a branded 
article on the market. A large financial 
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Outlay is usually necessary, and the risk 
°f loss is great. It is the chance of making 
a good profit that encourages business 
"ten to risk their capital in attempting 
to give their products a distinction that 
"Will make them acceptable to the public. 

Advertising covers the cost of educat- 
ing consumers as to the qualities of an ar- 
ticle — and of keeping them educated and 
satisfied. The value of educating con- 
sumers as in the qualities and uses of a 
ne w article is readily granted. The need 
°f keeping them educated is not so ob- 
Jious, save to those who have success- 
fully built up a market for an article and 
Jhen lost a large part of it by discontinu- 
in g advertising. 

Keeping the Public Educated 

IF it is worth while to educate the pub- 
. lie when an article is first introduced, it 

J list as worth while to keep the pub- 
,,c educated. Furthermore, there is the 
turnover of the consuming market to be 
tOnsidered. Thousands pass out of the 
P'cture every month; new thousands 
rc "ne of age or enter the country and need 
*° be educated. 

As a result of the educational function 
°f advertising, the public becomes more 
^criminating, gains a greater knowl- 
edge of the respective merits of compet- 
ing articles. It becomes more intelligent 
In its purchasing, and buys articles that 
•fcost nearly fit its needs and desires. 

Akin to this point is the fact that by 



means of advertising the supplies of com- 
ii ii i. iit u-~ i>! varying quality and distinc- 
tiveness are fitted more definitely to the 
different classes of demand. A. W. Shaw 
pointed out long ago how advertising, by 
distinguishing one article from another, 
taps the different strata of demand. 
Some hats are made to sell for from %i 
to $5. Others, with better materials and 
workmanship, are made to reach the $7 
to $8 buyers. Others, with even better 
workmanship, and with certain up-to- 
date style features, are made to sell for 
$10 and $12 and more. 

It is largely through advertising that 
the potential $10 market has been de- 
veloped. In other words, this function of 
advertising helps to match production 
to the varying desires of the public. It 
helps educate the public to distinguish 
I >et ween commodities of different qualities 
and characteristics. In this respect it is a 
beneficial, economic force. 

Finally — and of fundamental impor- 
tance — is the fact thatadverttsingcreates 
new wants, and, by furnishing the means 
to satisfy them, adds to the general hap- 
piness of mankind. 

Of course, sometimes people are in- 
duced through advertising to purchase 
things they can't afford. This is not so 
likely to happen from advertising, how- 
ever, as it is from personal salesmanship. 

The great majority of purchasers fall 
into one of two classes — those that can 
just barely afford to pay for the adver- 
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tised article and those that could afford 
to pay more. 

To the first class belongs the housewife 
who has just got to the point where she 
can afford an electric refrigerator. The 
satisfaction that she enjoys in its posses- 
sion is real. Similarly we have the clerk 
who has been attracted by the advertise- 
ments of $7 fountain pens. He finally de- 
cides that he can afford one. Think of the 
pride of ownership that he enjoys. Who 
shall say that he is not happier because 
of his purchase? 

Multiply his experience by millions 
(representing consumers) and then by 
thousands (representing various commod- 
ities that weren't even dreamed of 50 
years ago) and we get a faint idea of the 
aggregate of pleasures and satisfactions 
made possible largely through advertis- 
ing. 

But the great majority of purchasers of 
advertised articles falls into the second 
class — those who could afford to pay more 
than the price demanded. With such pur- 
chasers there is a surplus of satisfaction, 
a surplus that is l>eing augmented con- 
tinuously by advertising. It is what the 
economists call "consumer's surplus." 
It represents the degree of satisfaction 
measured by the difference between the 
price one actually has to pay, and the 
price that he would be willing to pay, 
rather than go without. 

Professor Moriarty, in "The Economics 
of Marketing and Advertising," touches 
on this thought in the following words: 

"Every article which advertising so 
changes in the regard of the consumer 
that he buys it instead of something else 
must be considered as yielding him a 
greater consumer's surplus than the ar- 
ticle displaced. This means necessarily 
that his total consumer's surplus has been 
increased, and that his real wages are in- 
creased by this same amount in the buy- 
ing process. 

A Phase Deserving Prominence 

"IT is this phase of the influence of ad- 
* vertising which should be given prom- 
inence rather than the mere defense as to 
cost when those who think that adver- 
tising is a wasteful process insist that the 
consumer pays for it in the end." 

It is sometimes objected that in at- 
tempting to make an article distinctive, 
advertising stresses unimportant features 
of quality, so that people develop foolish 
ideas about what they want, and lose 
sight of Ihe intrinsic value of the com- 
modities they buy. As someone said, "Ad- 
vertising tends to create monopolies in 
unessential differences." But who is to 
define an unessential difference? 

There was a small bedroom rug on 
sale for $5.50 in a certain department 
{Continued on. page 184) 



"Objecting to an article's price 
because it covers advertising 
costs is as sensible as object- 
ing to shoe prices because 
they include machinery costs" 
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The Map of the Nation's Business 
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|H£RE were many points of 
similarity between January and 
February. They were both mid- 
winter months, with all that 
this implies, and any excess of cold in 
January was offset hy heavier snows or 
greater rainfall in February, resulting in 
poor roads in the western and 
southern areas and high — — -— 
streams in the South. In Feb- 
ruary, as in January, freezing 
temperatures reached the Gull 
Coast while in the Southeast 
rivers again were out of their 
banks. In the Pacific North- 
west, lumber production was 
heavily curtailed by cold and 
snow. In the South, farm work 
was practically impossible and 
in the North, building activi- 
ties were seriously retarded. 

The resemblances did not 
end with the weather condi- 
tions, however. The heavy in- 
dustries, especially those con- 
nected with metal working — 
most of these indoor or under- 
cover trades — showed progress 
beyond that of January and to 
this extent a larger actual pro- 
duction was shown than in the 
opening month of the year. 
This, of course, with allowance 
made for February being the 
shortest month of the year 
and reckoning daily averages 
rather than total output as 
the test. Steel and automobile 
outputs set up new high rec- 
ords while soft and hard coal 
and copper mining ami pro- 
duction of agricultural imple- 
ments, machine tools, fine cot- 
tons, rubber goods, petroleum 
refining and shoe manufactur- 
ing were all active. 



squeeze of shorts in the egg market with 
resulting high prices, ,in<l hogs and hog 
products rose sharply while beef cattle 
dro)>]ied $4 to $5 Mow the peak of last 
year. 

Steel prices were advanced $1 and cop- 
per rose two and one-half cents a pound, 
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ber rose sharply, being up neary 20 per 
cent over January I, and coke prices rose 
12 per cent in the month. 

In distributive trade, mail-order Gales 
in February dropped two per cent from 
the January total but were 20.8 per cent 
above that of February a year ago. 

Chain-store sales, on the other 
hand, gained five per cent over 
those of January and eight 
per cent over those of Febru- 
ary a year ago. The two 
classes of trade combined 
gained two per cent over the 
total in January, a much 
longer month, and were 13 per 
cent ahead of that of Febru- 
arv, 1928. 
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Not All Sunshine 

THERE were some short- 
comings of course. Building 
permitted for sagged from the 
year before as it did in three 
previous months, bad weather 
retarded lumber and cement outputs and 
farm preparations were almost out of the 
question. 

The money situation continued to hold 
the stock market in cheek and was 
credited with being one of the causes of 
the sag in building preparations. Early 
March saw 12 per cent for call money 
quoted, as in early January. The price 
situation, to use a rather hackneyed 
word, "stabilized," in that net changes 
were small but showed snine wide swings 
within the groups. 
The stormy weather permitted a 
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More Chain-Store Sales 

FOR the two months, mail- 
order sales gained 23.6 per 
eent, chain-store sales 11.3 per 
cent and the two combined 
rose 1(5 per cent. 

This showing involves con- 
sideration of two facts, one 
that mail-order sales are be- 
coming increasingly of a chain- 
store character, the second 
lhat even wilh only 22 busi- 
ness days in February as 
against 20 in January, retail 
trade in thesctwo lines inFeb- 
ruary exceeded that of Jan- 
uary. 

Depnrtment-eJtore trade in 
February ahowoda gain of only 
a fifth of one per cent in sales 
from a year ago, with one day 
less this year, however, to do 
bu-iness in. In January, de- 
lta rtment-store sales, with an 
extra day this year over last, 
gained six per cent. In Febru- 
ary, 102S, department stores 
gained 2.2 per cent. 



whereas hides and leather were weaker 
than in January, in fact four to six cents 
lower; sugar sold at the lowest price, 
4.75 cents a pound, in 15 years; rayon 
quotations were cut, and wheat see-awed 
— first up to the season's high early, on 
stormy weather, then down on competi- 
tion of other countries' crops in world 
markets. 

Cotton was affected by the winter 
weather in the South and also felt the ef- 
fect of reports uf active buying and con- 
sumption of manufactured goods. Soft- 
wood lumlier prices advanced $1; rub- 



Wholesale trade in January 
showed a gain of 5.4 per cent 
over lhat of the like month a 
year ago, with dry goods, 
men's clothing and hardware, 
three out of nine lines, show- 
ing decreases. 

Business was best in the larger cen- 
ters of population and especially in areas 
lieneriited hy the activities of the metal 
and kindred trades, this, of course, in- 
cluding the automobile industry and its 
auxiliaries. 

In February, if ever, was steel entitled 
to be called a trade barometer because, 
buoyed up by the activity in its related 
lines, it showed a daily average output 
exceeding that of the peak month of Oc- 
tober, 102.S, by 4.7 per cent and topped 
that, of February last year by 1 1 .3 per cent. 




?'B iron, its elder sister as 
11 Were, showed a daily aver- 
se output three per cent 
"head of that in January, 14.5 
P pr cent above that in Fel>- 
ru ?ry, 1928, and the largest 
{ ' a 'ly Tot :il fur :inv •month since 
A l'ril, 1926. 

More Autos Produced 

automobile output for 
February is expected to ex- 
(f,f ' ( l greatly (he 402,000 car? 

trucks of January and to 
Rain over February, 1928, up- 
( ! :ir 'k of 45 per cent as against 
10 70 per cent increase rc- 
*WW in January. 

* e bruary bituminous coal 
j^'lmt, W hi!e 7.S per cent be- 
nv that, of the much longer 
'"""h of January, was 14.6 
[)er ^nt ahead of that in Feb- 
£j ary last year. Anthracite 
, al and coke out puts were also 

aS V / ly ;il> " Vf " lh ""* " r F *' 1,r "~ 
But i yenr - Fetroleum out- 
\ bus (wen of record volume 
. <■• r a new peak monthlv total 

January and a 192S out put 
'helically identical with the 

, ,rm °ua 1927 aggregate. 
F -"foniotive shipments in 

"""-'"V were less than half 
|.'''" e of February a year ago. 
" unfillprl orders at the end 

yebruary were Ofi per cent 
' e*a of those a year ago. 
?™.y cars ordere<l in the 
" ?c l«o months of 1920 were 



The Map of 
Last Month 




The Map a 
Year ago 



THE MIDDLE WEST enjoys a further ex- 
tension of the light area in the February 
map, although conditions remained quiet in 
the bituminous coal area of Southern Illinois 
and Indiana. Pennsylvania also shows im- 
provement. Conditions elsewhere remained 
largely as they were in January. 

Lumber production, building and farm 
work were generally retarded, a condition 
ascribed to the severe weather prevailing 



70 per cent of the total of cars 
ordered throughout 1928. 

Among the lighter trades the 
slump in raw-silk deliveries to 
mills of 19 per cent from those 
of January and of 8.7 per cent 
from those of February a year 
ago is worth noting. That trade 
in 192S was active beyond all 
earlier years but production 
li;i>spi-mrd t o surpass eonsurnp- 
tive buying at times. In the 
tobacco-manufacturing trades, 
ciga ret manufacture of full vol- 
ume is reported. Cotton-goods 
sales and shipments in Febru- 
ary were well above produc- 
tion and unfilled orders were 
(15 per cent above those of Feb- 
ruary last year. 

Growth in Many Lines 

AS regards January exhibits 
not possible of mention 
earlier, it may be said that pro- 
duction of electricity was 13 per 
cent larger than in the same 
month a year ago, and gross 
earnings of public utilities were 
3.3 i«?r cent and net earnings 
10.4 [wreent ahead of January, 
1928. Gasoline production and 
shipments were 22.6 per cent 
and S.S per cent respectively 
ahead of a year ago, a not incon- 
siderable part of these gains be- 
itie due to price cutting which 
bordered on tke grotesque in 
Southern California. There 
{Coulinueii on l«tge 134) 
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Business Studies Futures Trading 

THESE men are clearing away the fog of misunderstand- 
ing that has settled on the question of futures trading on 
commodity exchanges, notably in cotton and wheat. They 
arc serving on the Committee on Commodity Exchange 
Trading appointed by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

Futures trading has been criticized on the ground that 
ii results in speculative prices instead of prices based on 
natural influences. It has been just as earnestly defended 
as essential to orderly marketing. 

The Committee, which met in Chicago February 4, is 
organized to determine the economic function of futures 
trading and to develop recommendations for self-regula- 
tion by the exchanges. The group is divided into two sub- 
committees to study phases of the marketing situation. 
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Company, 
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Vice President, 
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William J. Vereen 

Vice President. Treasurer, 
Moultrie Cotton Mills, 
Moultrie, Gft. 



Samuel T.HubbardJr. 

Former President. New 
Vork Cotton Exchange, 
New York City 
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Omaha 
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How High Can a Woman Climb? 

By EDNA ROWE 



THERE are 8,500,000 women 
gainfully employed in the 
United States. One out of every 
five women is a wage earner. 
• Tlp out of every five wage earners is a 

. ^^'ttistics show further that the ma- 
'' r "v of stenographers and typists in 

1 ^l er ' ca are womcn - However, of the 
'.''ion and more salespeople, only one- 

Jjjwd are saleswomen. The proportion 
"idles to about one-twentieth when 

2 •""■aoh the field of linkers, retail deal- 
, re; d estate dealers anil insurance and 

"I : * service officials, 
j "esc latter figures show that women 
aa « 01 — numcr ' c ^l'y considered — register 
lies | on . aw? to man's supremacy in busi- 
ed, 8 "lairs. Only a comparative few have 

S*H to enter that realm. 
l )(J ^ ut what of those few'.' What do 
fi,. npss men think of the commercial 
GjjJjH °' women in their respective 

a \ ^^tioned one such business man — 

shrV,?, ldent of a ba " k 1Ic was Scotch, 
t Q | and so thoroughly masculine as 
■'"it ^f feared, temperamental intoler- 
01 feminine characteristics. 

, As to Women in Banks 

W 0MEN 'n omks ? I'm afraid my 
"I'm ° In "'° n wouldn't, help," he said, 
'if pr °jwdiced. I'm prejudiced in favor 

w-iis ." nil,n - My fa,hor » 10 b,ame - Hc 
So uu er ( eat ,wlievcr m tne ' r intelligence. 
I«1!sm "* ^ nas always employed a 

''In F r of womfin " 
I'rUf.,t" n (,; 'P««'ie9?" I inquired, sur- 
"* a - How f : ,rdo they go"" 



Decorations by Lauren Cook 

"I would say that women go as far as 
they are willing to go," he replied. 
"Nothing stops them but their own ob- 
jections. A certain woman in our bank 
today would l>e an officer if the decision 
lay with us. But she is married, uses her 
unmarried name in the bank, and doesn't 
wish to develop the dual personality to a 
conspicuous point. 

"Women step off the financial elevator 
sooner because rhev have had enough 
ride. They are satisfied sooner — in rank 
and income. A good, satisfying and ul- 
timate salary, ill the opinion of most 
women, is $250 a month. 

"They have less feeling of responsibil- 
ity toward the future — both personally 
and for their dependents. A man with a 
son feels responsibility 
for building a fortune 
for him. A woman is 
conscientious in pro- 
viding her son an edu- 
cation — but seldom an 
inheritance." 

"But you think there 
is no difference in busi- 
nesscalilier — acumen — 
whatever you call it g " 
I interjected. "No sex 
distinction in a grasp 
of problems?" 

"None," he declared. 
"I believe — if equally 
intelligent and equally 
trained — a woman's 
business judgment is as 
good, or better, than I 
man's. In faithfulness 
and precision they ex- 



cel, generally speaking. They make splen- 
did heads of eafe deposit departments 
They're going in for law, too — and they're 
good at it. That opens up a big field for 
them in banking." 

"How about that sense of honor we 
hear about — or the lack of it?" I asked. 
"Do they leave without notice? Do they 
undercut fellow workers?" 

"Well, if they do, it's because we've 
undercut them," he said, "by giving 
them less money for the same work." 

Fewer Women Executives 

'TMIK number of women executives and 
I officers is still much smaller in propor- 
tion to the total number of women work- 
ing in banks than in the case of men. 
But between 1010 and 15)20 the 
number of women "bankers and 
bank officials" increased by more 
than 150 per cent while the in- 
crease in the total number of wom- 
en bank employes was 47 per cent. 
The opening of women's depart- 
ments in banks, a 
comparatively new 
venture, perhaps 
accounted largely 
for this. It is nat- 
ural that for help 
in this direction 
the banks should 
turn to women al- 
ready in their em- 
ploy. 

"During the 
war," another 
banker, a conscrv- 
ative, square- 




When women earn enough to dros 
and live well ihey are satisfied 
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minded man of national prominence, told 
'me, "many of our positions were taken 
over by women. I was delighted with the 
result;?. They were more loyal, more faith- 
ful. I prophesied a permanent force of 
which a large percentage would be femi- 
nine. 

"But — ," be paused, "the fact is we 
have only one woman teller today. The 
reason is that in continued service we 
found that, women did not meet emer- 
gencies. They failed in un- 
expected situations. 

"One other criticism. 
Women are inclined to 
cause difficult situations 
in personnel matters. 
They are capable, so far 
as the work is concerned, 
of moving into manageri- 
al positions, but they're 
incapable of diplomatic 
handling of the force. The 
sense of business honor is 
not present, instinctively, 
in the majority of wom- 
en. It may be merely un- 
developed. I don't know." 

"Can you," I asked him, 
•'visualize — say, ten years 
hence — a board meeting 
of your organization where 
women will hold an equal 
place with the men?" 

"Soma will probably be 
entitled to it," be answered, "but mixed 
hoard meetings will always be unsatisfac- 
tory. Not because' of any sex antagonism 
or inferior mental capacity, but because 
men and women differ fundamentally in 
their mental approach to a problem. The 
result of their mental actions may be 
the same, but their methods are opposed. 
Consequently, the capacities of both are 
hampered by mixed board meetings and 
much valuable time is wasted." 

"Work Capably and Faithfully" 

CARRYING my inquiries to the mat- 
ter of financial reward 1 found that 
au average "good" annual salary for a 
woman bank employe is about $2,000. 
Having obtained such a position, most 
women remain there, doing the work ca- 
pably and faithfully, without any great 
unrest to urge them endlessly upward. 

Turning from woman's place in bank- 
ing to the niche she occupies in the in- 
surance world, I was astonished to find 
that the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company lists 65 per cent of its workers 
as women. Other insurance companies 
also number large percentages of women 
among their workers. 

Some insurance companies have or- 
ganized women's departments in which 
women agents sell primarily to women 
clients. Other companies accept women 
on their selling forces on an equality 
with men and with equal opportunity 
for advancement. One company reports 
that among its agency clubs, approxi- 
mately seven per cent of the members 
are women who in one recent year pro- 
duced about $17,500,000 worth of new 
business involving premiums approach- 



ing $700,000. One-fifth of these women 
had obtained a minimum volume each 
of $250,000 in new business. 

The natural progression of a girl in 
one of the big New York companies was 
described to me by one of its officials. 

"She is usually about 16 to 18, a high- 
school graduate," he said. "If she stays 
one month her salary goes up one dollar. 
She U encouraged to study stenography, 
at which she can earn from $24 up. 




She i- : hi it hi line in hcriime the assist- 
ant to a department manager. After 
that she becomes section head at a sal- 
ary of $60 or $65 a week. Then — she 
marries." 

However, many more richly rewarded 
positions are available to women in in- 
surance-rif they escape the ultimate fate 
that this official described. As managers 
of women's departments their incomes 
range from an average of $4,000 to a 
probable maximum of $10,000. Super- 
intendents of agents and solicitors aver- 
aee. *5,0i)<) to $10,000 alter live years. 1 
know one young woman, 31 years old 
and six years with her company, who 
is earning $90 a week as assistant di- 
rector of advertising and publicity. 

There seems to be, in this field, a more 
defined progress, a more assured "re- 
ward of merit," for a young woman of 
persistence. That men still get farther 
is due — according to a vice president's 
analysis of his own personnel — in some 
degree to convention and tradition, but 
in larger measure to the greater ambi- 
tion of the men. 

"They will study nights, for example, 
to become actuaries," he said. "Women 
are satisfied with $3,600 and expenses. 
When they get enough to dress and live 
well and save a little, there is no further 
urge." 

Nevertheless he confessed that he 
could easily picture women as a normal 
and accepted factor in staff meetings 
and as heads of divisions ten years 
hence. 

I next invaded the department-store 
field. I found that women were natur- 
ally more "at home" here. Since retail 



selling deals largely with the needs and 
desires of women, merchants have been 
ipiick to realize that here the young col- 
lege woman, alert, intelligent, "business- 
miuded," has a distinct asset in her fem- 
inine taste and knowledge of feminine 
reactions. 

Just as the advertiser is aware that 
today women and youth do the buying 
(even of motor cars, books, and men's 
wear), the merchant knows that a young 
woman heading a depart- 
ment is apt to sense the 
buyer's preferences. Conse- 
quently we find women buy- 
ers, stylists, advertisers, 
and managers of lunch 
rooms, increasing in num- 
l>er. Graduate schools offer- 
ing competent training for 
this line of work are in part 
responsible for the progress 
of women in administrative 
work in retail selling. 

Samuel Reyburn, presi- 
dent of Lord and Taylor, 
New York department- 
store firm, told me, "Wom- 
en grade up a little 
letter than men, place 
for place." 

He believes that 
i here is no kind of work 
except arduous physi- 
cal labor that they can- 
not do satisfactorily. 

"Women who succeed in dcpartmeni- 
store work must be unrestrained by a 
social or a cultural class consciousness," 
lie said. '■They must have an inquiring 
mind, a personality not too reserved. I 
woman executive must be able to use 
systems and to make them." 

One of the foremost retail merchants 
of New England wrote me: 

"Of the 138 positions of first impor- 
tance in our store, 57 are filled by 
women and 81 by men. There is little 
indication of any steady increase in the 
number of women holding administrative 
positions. 

"There is no established limit as to 
the kind of position or salary for women. 
I suppose that women occupy as many 
major executive positions in this busi- 
ness as in most others, for there are rel- 
atively few in which women are occupy- 
ing the very highest places. In the class- 
ification of buyers we have equally able 
men and women working at the same 
salaries." 

Opportunity for Both Sexes 

THE employment manager of a weM- 
ern chain of department stores la 
woman by the way) believes, "that the 
present extent of the employment of 
women in executive positions in retailing 
justifies the statement that the time ha* 
long passed when any sex discrimination 
has been shown in this field. 

"It has been the experience of mer- 
chants that certain merchandise sections 
■ Jin best be handled by women buyer-." 
she added. "It has also been the experi- 
ence of large organizations that women 
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ar e better qualified, because of the pre- 
ponderance of women employes, for po- 
tions in the personnel division that re- 
quire keeping in close contact with em- 
ployes. 

"All positions involving store main- 
tenance, equipment and construction 
Properly belong in the domain of men. 
It baa also been demonstrated that men 
ttre better equipped us general directors 

or supervisors of large groups of buy- 
era." 



The 



income a woman may expect 



* — , "" vu,v » *** m j - 1' - ~ - 

., _ m retailing runs from an average of true 
i!il 50 a month to tho really high salaries 
P ;u d to many women who have made 
iu this field 
Looking into women's opportunity in 
ma nufacturing we find that while — ac- 
cruing to the last census — 15.05 per 
e eiit 0 f a Q persons employed in manu- 

'acturing and mechanical industries are 
«otn eilj on iy 5gtj p er cpnt 0 f a n man. 

W*, manufacturers, officials and fore- 
**** are of that sex. 

■ * sought a manufacturer whose opin- 
"? D would, I thought, be indicative of 

IhU IBil ' e v ^ ew P omtl on tne reaaon * or 

^omen and the Business Urge 

y\/E don't have women in adminis- 
„ * trative positions," he said flatly. 

*here are certain characteristics which 
j" 1 ' requisite, and which a woman doesn't 
nnv e. Perhaps she'll cultivate litem. IVr- 
f01,1 d]y I thmk she won't. Can't. Biological, 
P^rl, U p 8 Anyway, today she hasn't the 
( business urge. She goes into business 
fj* means of making money or of gaining 
r ni 'fc]>endence. Um the thine: itself doe-n't 
lll *'nate her. 

. 'las the business woman a commer- 
W sense?" he continued. "Does she know 
le difference between markets? Would 
, Ue get the right 'hunch'? Emotionally 
j "' r intuitions are surer than ours. Com- 
e rcially they're no good. It's dangerous 
jet on a woman's judgment. 
Another thing. A woman isn't bard 
l ^ough. How could she be? Her job has 
tj er ( °een to soothe and help him who 

, e vicious world has bruised.' 
n e Ur, l' p rraore, would a woman have the 



onistic to dealing with women in a busi- 
ness way. If a woman comes to the 
office with some proposition, a man feels 
he ought to see her where he wouldn't 
bother with a man on the same errand. 
That iu itself annoys him. He'll be more 
courteous — but also more skeptical." 

Very well. If commerce-mindedness 
in its largest sense is a purely masculine 
quality, institutional management, which 
is in a way the elaboration of the home- 
making profession, should be a natural 
field for women. This I found tfl be 



Administrative dieticians in hospitals 
are practically till women. Orphan asy- 
lums and homes for the aged and dis- 
abled arc largely under the direction of 
women. The administrative forces of 
school lunch rooms, clubs, organization 
dining rooms, and social sen-ice cafes arc 
largely made up of women. In hotels 
women serve as housekeepers, control- 
lers, floor managers, floor clerks, linen 
room assistants, parlor matrons, tinic- 
keefiers. Nevertheless, few women are in 




laeo too, 




for to lofie S 10 - 000 m one month, say 
jj *otne possible future benefit? No. 
^. lK iness is a matter of big slashes. 
(ly'P'cn work with little pats. They 
iS0 | U . 1 Possess the knack of having goods 
j. u before they buy them? Understand 
j," piking about women in the market- 
ing **' ^" cn lt c °nies to inspection, 
S* are more on the job than men. De- 

'"1 UV^n 



1 think men 



A position thai a man sees 
merely as a stepping-stone 
to a better job appears to 
the woman in business as a 
good place in which to sit 
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major administrative positions in hotels. 
The numerical proportion of women 
managers of cafeterias, tea shops and 
restaurants is still small. 1 know of one 
case, though, where a woman ran a tea 
shop with such success that she felt she 
could afford a husband. She even bought 
him a clothes-pressing shop to keep him 
happy and occupied. Working diligently, 
he lost $10,000 in an incredibly short 
time. 

"Dearest," she was heard to remon- 
strate, "you must let me take over the 
shop. You know I married you for a 
sweetheart, not a business man!" 

I found that in publishing houses, a 
woman is rarely editor-in-chief, even of 
household publications. There are, how- 
ever, numbers of women assistant editors 
and readers of manuscripts. 

There are also women directors and 
executive secretaries of trade associa- 
tions, automobile clubs and chambers of 
commerce. Still only about 38 women 
are holding such secretarial positions, 
and only seven of the 38 are holding jobs 
in cities of more than 10,000 population. 

Successful women are found, however, 
in practically every type of real estate 
work. Many specialize in the leasing and 
subleasing of city apartments. They 
work — and with success comparable to 
men — independently, representing real 
estate firms, and as renting agents for 
large estates. 

Are there any conclusions to be drawn 
from this survey of women's place in 
business? Not definite, indisputable ones, 
perhaps. But certain attitudes and cer- 
tain tendencies of thought are undoubt- 
edly indicated. 

Women, generally speaking, do not 
reach the roof iu a bii-inc-s organization. 
Exceptions to this rule prove only that 
there is no biological or unalterable law 
preventing women from reaching the 
top. Women in commerce do climb, how- 
ever, in considerable numbers and with- 
out great oppositions, to the assistant 
managerial, assistant editorial, assistant 
directorial de>k. There they stop. Why'.' 

Why Women Stop Climbing 

NOT because of discrimination or an- 
tagonism on the part of their male 
employers or associates. Men have no 
fears of women's competition, for men 
still number four to one in industry as a 
whole, six to one in commerce as a 
whole, 16 to one on the upper floors. 
This numerical advantage and experi- 
tradition and singleness of pur- 
pose, make man in general quite 
willing to give the woman aspirant 
an equal chance. In many cases his 
altruism may be strengthened by 
the fact that women still work for 
less money than men. 
Then, if men don't "put them off" 
{Continued on page 235) 
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^Should quantity alone govern manufacturers' prices? 



said 



THE problem of 
price is in every 
manufacturer's 
mind today. One 
reason for that is the in- 
creasing power of the mass 
distributor, the chain store, 
the mail-order house, the 
great department store, all 
measuring their sales, not in 
thousands and hundreds of 
thousands, but in millions. 
Only the oiher day a manu- 
facturer whose products are 
sold throughout the United State 
to me: 

"I was approached the other day by 
ihe agent of a great buying gruup of 
stores. He wanted to buy large quantities 
of my product. But he wanted tremen- 
dous concessions." 

'•Well," said I, "did vou agree to sell to 
him?" 

And his answer was, "No, I closed my 
mouth, for it seemed to me that every 
time 1 opened it I saw a sharper glitter 
in his eye as he saw the gold in my back 
teeth." 

But how can the manufacturer ap- 
proached with the lure of quantity resist 
that appeal? How can he determine 
whether that appeal is unsound? How, in 
>hort, can he fix his prices? 

To the man on the side lines the answer 
seems easy. 

Why doesn't the manufacturer com- 
pute his production costs, add a fair profit 
and charge that? 

The answer is not as easy as that. The 
manufacturer in this complex modern 
world is not merely a maker of things. 
He's a distributor and part of the burden 
and the expense of distribution lies with 
him. 

As an illustration, suppose the sales 
manager of a large factory receives four 
orders of the same size from different 
kinds of distributors. One order is from 
a wholesaler, a second from a retailer, a 
third from a mail-order house and a fourth 
from a large consumer. Let us still fur- 
ther a -sume — this is a fairy tale — -that 
each of (he four orders calls for 10,000 
units of the factory's product. Should the 
orders be accepted at the same price? 

Again the man on the side lines is Hkelv 
to say yes. But rhe truth is that during 
the longest era of prosperous demand for 
goods we have ever known, with wages At 
a level that is a record for the world, we 
have suffered a costly disruption of our 
distributive -v-tem, and there is no doubt 



y*/c Can't 
Set One Price 



for All 



By IRVING S. PAULL 

President, Institute of Carpet Manufacturers of Am eric,/, luc. 



that the practice of regulating prices sole- 
ly according to quantity is a basic cause 
of that demoralization. 

If our sales manager prices the four 
hypothetical orders solely on a basis of 
quantity, be will be contributing more 
confusion and demoralization to his own 
and general distribution, 

If we take to pieces the costs of distri- 
bution of any product, I believe that 
every function, and every necessary step 
nr element of the function, can be iso- 
lated and its cost determined. When this 
is accomplished, we find that mast, if not 
all, the demoralization is due to the fail- 
ure to consider the cost factors of the 
functions of distribution. 

The value of a commodity at any point 
along the route of distribution includes 
not only the manufacturer's cost of the 
commodity but the cost of the service 
necessary to move it from the factory to 
the place where it rests. 

Applying a Yardstick to Costs 

THIS may be illustrated with a common 
yardstick. Let us assume that the first 
VI inches represent the distributive func- 
tion of the manufacturer, and that each 
inch indicates a definite factor of cost. 
After converting raw materials into fin- 
ished products, the manufacturer must 
warehouse his goods, insure them, adver- 
tise and sell them and perform numerous 
other services to get his products into the 
channel of distribution — factors that 
must be properly classified as distribu- 
tive ones. 

The seeoud foot of the stick represents 
the spread of distribution usually taken 
over by the wholesaler. The wholesaler 
receives shipments from the manufac- 
turer, warehouses the goods, inventories 
and insures them, breaks bulk into units 
convenient for the retailer, sells, ships 
and performs numerous other services, 
besides standing the losses due to bad 
account-', deterioration and obsolescence. 



It is a simple matter to 
mark off every distributive 
factor and expense of the 
wholesaler on the second 
foot of the yardstick. If 
drawn to scale this spread 
would be represented by 
more of the stick than the 
manufacturer's function re- 
quires; but for convenience 
we shall give it also 12 
inches. 

Likewise, we shall assume 
that the retailer performs 
one-third of the distribution, and devote 
the last foot of the yardstick to the retail 
function. 

We now have a graphic measurement 
of all the cost factors of the three func- 
tions of distribution, and if the sales man- 
ager with the four orders has properly 
r-ni.hi'd his problem of pricing with this 
yardstick before him, he will reali/e that 
the cost factors of distribution are not 
changed by a change in the ownership of 
the goods, nor by shifting the perform- 
ance of the functions from one to an- 
other. Therefore, if he sella all of the or- 
ders at the same price, in three instances 
he is burdened with costs for which he 
has not charged. 

Let us imagine that the manufacturer 
stands at one end of our yardstick and 
the consumer at the other. Then, in com- 
pleting the function, the manufacturer 
ships his goods to the wholesale distrib- 
utor. Since the wholesaler buys in suf- 
ficient volume to service his retail cus- 
tomer-, he will plaee the tnerehandise in 
stock in his warehouse — to fill the orders 
brought in by his sal. -men. ] n perform- 
ing his function, the wholesaler will break 
bulk and distribute in small lots to retail- 
ei -. who, in turn, will resell to consumers. 

But some manufacturers find an ad- 
vantage in selling their output direct to 

retailer-. In this ease, they must ]ir ,, vl ,| ( . 
the -lorage facilities and reserve -toek, 
break bulk and distribute in such quan- 
tities as may be required bv the retailer. 
In disposing of a ncce-sarv volume, a 
manufacturer of this kind assumes the 
function of the wholesaler. 

This requires a much larger selling 
force and the maintenance of a whole-al- 
ing organization, whether it is recognized 
as such or not, and, in measuring the dis- 
tribution of a manufacturer of this kind, 
we would have to include the first two 
feet of our yardstick. 

Other manufacturers sell direct to the 
(Continued on ptiyc 110) 
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The Other Side 
of a Business President 



(ALVIN Cnolidge 
tilted bark hia chair 
against his desk, 
_ settled himself com- 
fortably, lighted a thin, blnrk 
c 'Kar, looked meditatively 
across the expanse of White 
House. ] awn t0 w i 1( . rr Washing- 
tern's Monument towers above 
the Potomac, and said to the 
'fiend who sat beside him : 

'I believe I am leaving the 
government of my country in 
good condition. 

"I have made no feuds. I 
have made many new friend-. 
~v only regret now is in sever- 
f n S myself from the compan- 
«W«hip of my friends here." 

He was shortly to yield the 
office of President of the United 
' tates to his successor. And he 
j' u |s summed up with charac- 
*»tic terseness the net of his 
? x lM?rienees and emotions dur- 
J?6 his six years as "the migh- 
lu *t ruler on earth." 
. 'lis political motive had 
r*jh of course, to leave the 
P^'wnment of bis country "in 
condition." Ho had taken 

ft>| 0V | C . r u ' ll ' n 11 was being l" 1 ^- 
„ ' M ' 'ti the maelstrom of post- 

\\ ;it- ..... , , 1 

«Mrav:i!!:m<-c>- and riotous 
landing, H e adopted ei'onumv 
• Uv Us slogan and he sla-le-d 
<l av a _t extravagances with a 
l 1 j ti ern nnat,ion which some of 
re ". ^ ul >ordinates, formerly 
fin "i 8 w ' tn government 
n.,i . ' r °Siirded as actuallv 

Co^v? hacl ^ out to establisn 
fi r er,l, neiu. finances upon a 

dav" ,°" n(,at ion against the 

liav ,' n '" s successor would 

' 0 w, mmand generous a|>- 
lv "P riat 'ons for the public 
ew-f 8 .fecessary to meet the 
grmv' 1 nceds of a rapidly 
t)l-.»' n i Bnation - As rontem- 
i|, r i ' with h '« friend, the 
tin j norrn °us tax cuts and 

Eduction of the public 



By JOHN LAMBERT 



THE writer of this article is one of the few 
men, if indeed not the only one, whom Mr. 
Coolidgepublicly described duringhis pres- 
idency as a personal friend. At the annual 
banquet of theWhite House Correspondents 
Association in 1928 he said of his accept- 
ance of the dinner invitation, "When your 
retiring president, Mr. Lambert, who has 
been my friend for many years, called on 
me, I wanted to accept on his account" 



debt by about eight billion dol- 
lars, together with the fact that 
no pressing emergency faced 
the Government in interna- 
tional affairs, he was prompted 
to make bis satisfactory obser- 
vation: 

"I believe I have left the 
government of my country in 
good condition." 

Settled Troubles 

OF his personal affairs being 
also "in good rendition," 
much could have lieen said by 
him in his ruminative mood had 
heso desired. Thefirst two years 
of his Presidency, involving t ho 
vexatious holdovers from the 
Harding administration, his 
own Presidential campaign and 
the declaration of his policies 
to an unfriendly Congress, 
were by all odds the hardest. 
Put he had ironed out most of 
his difficulties with Congress, 
had established his own identi- 
ty with the country and, since 
his decision not to run again, 
had enjoyed a less restrained, 
more playful mood. 

Hut, more interesting than 
all else, was his expression of 
the sentimentality of friend- 
ship. The reticent man from 
Northampton was retiring 
from all the glamours and ex- 
citements which enshroud the 
Presidency and his only regret 
was his departure from the 
new friendships winch be had 
acquired. His personal, human 
qualities of which his words 
guve a hint are those which are 
known the least. 

If Calvin Coolidge had Iked 
in Washington SO instead (ii 
the eight years which he was 
(hen completing, he would -nil 
have been an enigma to Wash- 
ingtouians. 

Washington never quite 
"got" Iriin 

Here he was, ttt0 year.. 
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as Vice President behind him and on the 
verge of terminating his six years as Presi- 
dent, the most conspicuous and loftiest 
offices in this Republic of 120,000,000 peo- 
ple, and he still remained the great mys- 
tery man of the capital. 

He was still regarded as the "'Silent Cal- 
vin" who had eked out a quiet, unobtru- 
sive and, at times, almost solitary exis- 
tence as the Vice President. "Reticent" 
and "tacit-urn" were the two adjectives 
yet most commonly applied to him. 

So few people knew him intimately and 
so reluctant was he as Vice President to 
play Washington's most, popular game, 
"Stealing the Limelight," that upon his 
sudden ascension to the Presidency a myth 
was woven around him. 

The dramatic circumstance of his in- 
duction into the office by his father in the 
Vermont farmhouse by the rays of the 
kerosene lamp made him splendid copy 
for the chroniclers of current events. It 
was history; it was precedent of the 
homespun variety, and, therefore, strik- 
ingly unusual to the at times superficial, 
at times ostentatious life of Washington. 
His natural caution and reticence were 
handy supplements for the weaving of 
that myth. And Washington failed to 
penetrate it, despite eight years of inten- 
sive and prying study. 

Inherited His Reticence 

NOW, there is not one whit of the ex- 
traordinary in this reticence an! tac • 
turnity ascrihed to Calvin Coolidge. Ad- 
mittedly, it exists. It is with him a trait 
of character, somewhat inherited. And it 
is in part the product of a studied cau- 
tion enforced upon him by an experience 
of nearly a quarter of a century in the 
unsettled, unstable and artful world of 
practical politics. 

That his reticence is a family trait and, 
therefore, a natural inheritance is aptly 
illustrated by a story which his old Ver- 
mont neighbors tell of his paternal grand- 
father. The old Colonel was seen guiding 
a new team of oxen over the highway 
which weaves its way through the hills 
between Ludlow and the former Presi- 
dent's native Plymouth. The village wit 
allowed he would find out what- the Colo- 
nel paid for them. So, at the village post- 
office that night, a number of villagers 
remained for the pa-.-age .11 arm- which 
would test the armor of the Colonel's 
reticence. 

" Fine night, Colonel Coolidge," began 
the inquisitive one. 
• Yes," 

"Fine team of oxen you were driving 
today." 
"Yes." 

"New team?" 
"Yea." 

'What'd you give for them, Cut«»tf 
The Colonel stuck to his monosyllables. 
"Note," he replied. 

One need but turn to the practical 
realities of important political life to as- 
certain why Calvin Coolidge enforced 
eauljon upon himself. Washington hung 
upon his every word. An incautious sen- 
tence falling from his lips might have 



broken the stock market 15 points in 
either direction; it might have provoked 
estrangement with some world power. 
Or, it might have fallen into the ready- 
ears of an irresponsible gossip or profes- 
sional information-purveyor by whom all 
national capitals are infested. 

When a Secret Is no Secret 

ORESIDENT Coolidge had learned 
* from his lone political experience that 
a secret can be intrusted withsafety to but 
one person. When it. is told to two, it is no 
longer a secret. When related to three, it 
becomes common property. He, therefore, 
disliked to, and, consequently, did not 
talk in town meeting. The individual vis- 
itor to the White House found him occa- 
sioually as verbally irushinc as a Yellow- 
stone geyser; the Congressmen who at- 
tended the While House "missionary" 
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breakfasts found him as silent as a clam. 
Two of Mr. Coolidge's earliest friends 
in polities were the late Senator W. Mur- 
ray Crane and Martin M. Lomasney, a 
Boston Democratic leader of Irish extrac- 
tion. These two men were far apart in 
their viewpoints on issues and principles, 
but they had a common philosophy in the 
troublous Held of politics, a philosophy 
which Mr. Coolidge found expedient to 
observe. It was thus expressed, "Never 
talk in the presence of two persons; never 
write it, if you can say it." 

It has already been stated that Mr. 
Coolidge's reluctance to engage in the 
popular pastime of "Stealing the Lime- 
light" while he was Vice President caused 
him to be an unknown figure and thus 
promoted i lie eloakiiiL' of his person in a 
mythical character upon his dramatic 
succession to the Presidency. But in his 



Business Men You Have Read About 





PRESIDENT NOW 
Albert E. Clifc, for- 
merly senior vice presi- 
dent, Illinois Central, 
is president of the Cen- 
tral of Georgia Railway 
and Ocean Steamship 
Co. He succeed 1 ! J. K. 
Pelley, new head of 
the New Haven 



SHE'S BOSS 
"G. V." Woodman, of 
London, is one of Eng- 
land's youngest execu- 
tives of cither sex. Sh^ 
is director of the Fish- 
er Book Binding Com- 
pany. In the trade, 
the if known only by 
her initials, "G.V." 



AIR LEADER 
As president of the 
Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce, F, B. 
Hcntschlcr can speak 
for the aircraft indus- 
try. He heads United 
Aircraft and Transport, 
New York, and Pratt 
and Whitney, Hartford 






L 



MOVES UP 
Frank A. Kcttham as- 
sumes more responsibil- 
ity for the success of 
the Graybar Electric as 
the new president. He 
comes up from the 
ranks to relieve A. L. 
Salt, now chairman of 
the board of directors 



COLOMBIA 
The city of Bogota, Co- 
lombia, hires John P, 
Wcrnette, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., to help 
figure out a municipal 
budget. Mr. Wcrnette 
is at present an instruc- 
tor of economics at 
Harvard University 



ENGINEER? 
Francis B. Davis, Jr., of 
New York, set out to 
be an engineer after 
leaving Yale, but he 
was too good as a busi- 
ness man. The du Pont 
interests took him in 
charge. Now he's pres- 
ident of U. S. Rubber 
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NAT 10 N'S li U S l A r E 8 S for April, vm\) 

'•''u^jil 10 stomp upon the stage and grab 
"'e leading role there was nothing mys- 
'Tioijji. i„ permitting himself to be sub- 
merged he was demonstrating another 
Philosophy of his public life. He n as a 
^»ciple of the virtue of "responsibility." 

always yielded it to those iii authority. 
.'He expected it to lie faithfully granted to 
him by his own subordinates. 

His Loyalty to His Chiefs 

r J^V0 incidents of his career illustrate 
"le point. He was lieutenant governor 
•>l Massachusetts when the late Samuel 
• McCall was governor. The two sat in 
^jeekly meeting with the Governor's 
'"Jiifil, -even popularly-elected officials 
,v "0 constitute somewhat of a state rabi- 
Vk ^ Ut ' xm ^ e tne President's cabinet, 
a voting jwwer in the confirmation 
or ejection of the Governor's 



appointees 



and in other important executive matters. 
Uj)on the completion of his term, Gov- 
ernor McCall paid feeling tribute to the 
loyalty which Lieutenant Governor Cool- 
idge always displayed. 

"Calvin never attempted to usurp the 
functions of the governor,"' he said. "He 
was always with me, and the vote in the 
Council was often seven to our two." 

The other story is related to the me- 
morable national campaign of 11)20, w hich 
(Matted in Mr. Coolidge S election as 
Vice President and ultimately in his ele- 
vation to the President;)". He was cam- 
paigning the border states. Former Gov- 
ernor Lowden of Illinois, Governor Mor- 
row of Kentucky and Job Hedges, the 
humorist, were the other principal cam- 
paign orators on the "Vice Presidential 
Special." 

It was his first lung campaign tour. I 
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I* 1 the Passing News of the Month 






DEFENDS TRADE 
C »«rle, E. Carpenter, 
^ rc «idcnt of E. F. 
^""Kliton and Co., 
E°««Wiplu*, doe* not 
" ke the book "Your 
f'oney', Worth." So 
« Write, "Dollar! and 
to tell why. He 
defend, business 



MORE YOUTH 
Another young man be- 
comes a leading execu- 
tive in the automotive 
field. E. S. Gorrcll of 
Indianapolis is moved up 
to the presidency of the 
Stutr Motor Car Com- 
pany, to succeed F. E. 
Muscovies, retired 



BIG SPARKS 
Need any artificial 
lightning? F. W. Peek 
makes it for the Gen- 
eral Electric at the 
Pitttfield Works, to test 
out its effects on power 
transmission lines. He's 
up to 5, 000, 000 volts 
at present 




varied lines 

Br 5" Covcr dale, new 
J '"dent of Gulf States 

oi! . 1,0 h " di (Up- 

° Rl ''"iphuilding. coal 

SET*— 

ha, 1 * - : »n»dian, 

. 0n 8inecring exper- 

««?'.7 VM * 1 d ** r ™- 

* 1 *rmm K hobby 





COMMISSIONER 
01— R. Eastburn start- 
rd ill with the Omaha 
(.hamhrr in the Indus- 
trial Bureau. Now he 
i» named Commissioner. 
He was graduated from 
the automobile business 
to chamber work. Like 
Hoover, he's from low a 



YOUNGEST 
(mil J. Roth is said to 
be the New York Stock 
Exchange's youngest 
member. He is an ac- 
tive trader while only 
twenty-one years of 
age. He is connected 
with Samuel Unger- 
leider and Company 
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inquired of him how nc was enjoying it. 

"Immensely," he replied. "It is my first 
visit to this section of the country- 1 ad- 
mire, the natural attractions, and 1 like 
most of all to look from the observation 
platform into the faces of the people and 
to guess at their thoughts, their ambi- 
tions, their desires. 

"There is one phase of this tour, how- 
ever, which I dislike thoroughly. I am 
talking generalities and platitudes. I dis- 
like it. I like to be specific. But if I 
speak my views upon an important issue 
and if they differ from those of Mr. liar- 
ding, who might 1)0 expressing opposite 
views at the same time, the press would 
emblazon across the front page, 'Harding 
and Coolidge Split.' Mr. Harding is the 
candidate for President. His is the major 
rcs]xui~ibihtv, and I will not embarrass 
him." 

Possessing the virtues of loyalty and 
patience, he has gotten along well with 
his friends and with Congress. He has 
Indian-like traits in the matter of friend- 
ship; he, in fact, points to an Indian 
branch far back on the family tree. His is 
a quiet, (inn and deeply rooted friend- 
ship. He prizes his personal friendships 
highly even though he finds difficulty in 
giving oral expression to them. 

Enjoys His Friendships 

'FRIENDSHIP is a great thing," he 
*■ said near the cltw of his term. "It is a 
• fine compensation. I am happy to have 
had the privilege of so many friendships in 
Washington anil especially happy that 
none of those friendships, so far as I 
know, has been broken." 

At another time he gave expression to 
his yearning for a renewal of his older 
friendships. 

"1 have been thinking," he said, "of 
•inie of the old friends that I have had 
during my lifetime. 1 wish I could return 
to Northampton and find the same body 
of stalwart citizenship that I found when 
1 first went there in 1895. It doesn't seem 
as though there could be the same splen- 
did men and women living in the old town 
that I found in those days. They are gone, 
most of them. New faces have come. New 
thoughts, new activities and new inter- 
ests have taken their place. I hope, when 
I return there again, to become a part of 
the life of that town. 

"I was thinking, too, of the friends of 
my boyhood that I knew in Plymouth 
when that was a more thriving town than 
at pre-ent. Tli> v w.-n- a tine ~et oi p.-o- 
plc." • 

There may be glimpsed another and 
poignantly human side of Mr. Coolidge 's 
lc-ser known self in a book that now rest - 
.in the library -h« lf of " 1 lick Hall's House" 
at Dartmouth College. "Dick Halt's 
House" is a convalescent home and in- 
firmary for Dartmouth lx>ys, built by Mr. 
and Mrs. E. K. Hall, of Montclair, N. J., 
as a memorial to their son, memlter of the 
class of 1927, who died while in his sopho- 
more year at Dartmouth. In the library 
of "Dick's House," as the Dartmouth 
Iwys affectionately refer to the home, are 
oaf (unfit oh ;xi0c 230) 
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^ "SELL," cry manufacturers to the small 
retailer, "sell, sell, sell." They take so 
much of his time helping him that he 
has hardly any time left for selling 





They converge upon the merchant. 
You are urged 10 cash in big on 
seeds, alarm docks and what not 



Making a Machine of the Retailer 

By EVERETT RHODES CASTLE 



I VST summer I made as automo- 
bile trip through four states in 
the interests of one of the great 
_J 1 i ; 1 1 • ■ liiaiiiii'ai'tiiriug companies. 
My purpose was to determine, if pfle- 
-il>|e, to what extent the .-mall merchant 
was a sales factor in modern marketing. 

Before I went I saw a little play en- 
acted before a group of electrical job- 
bers. It encouraged lamp sales and was 
ealled, "How Are You Fixed For 
Lanips?" A young woman, who enacted 
ihe leading role, stood by a lamp dis- 
play and sold a young mnn, who thought 
he needed only a single bulb, a one hun- 
dred-watt lamp for his kitchen and a 
carton of assorted sizes to hate in the 
house in case of emergency. 

It- was interesting. My cigar went out 
as I watched. I borrowed a match from 
the man sitting next to me. On the flap 
of the match tab I read, "How arc you 
fixed for lamps?" 

On my way out of the auditorium I 
stopped to admire a beautiful window 
display. As I backed away I knocked 
over a cardboard dingus which turned 
out to be a smiling young man who de- 
manded of me, "How are you fixed for 
lamps?" 

I.ate the -aim .i;>rno<ai I -imiin ,| ,,i 



Illustrations by Stuart Hay 

a hardware store to buy some dry cells 
lor my radio. In the window was a lamp 
di.-play and an announcement of price re- 
ductiong, I walked into the store. Before 
me was a counter of lamps. I told a sales- 
girl what I wanted. She was a pretty girl 
and I steeled myself as I waited her return 
with my dry cells. "No, I didn't need any 
lamps. No, I didn't need any lamps. No, 
I didn't ..." I was still steeling myself 
against her expected query as she brought 
my parcel. She smiled. She held out my 
package. Then she sjwke. 

"Thank you," she said. "Come in 
again." 

I Stan My Pilgrimage 

r piIE next day 1 started out on a lanip- 
*■ buying pilgrimage. Were merchants 
selling lamps a In drama" Were they 
suggesting tamper Were they utilizing 
the lamp selling machinery that was being 
provided? I took a list of fifty stores, 
promising myself that 1 would buy one 
lamp at each, or some article that might 
biggest lamps, and that 1 would buy a 
carton if asked to do so. 
I started with one of the things I had 

heard -tres.-e.l uggestive selling. 1 

walked into a hardware store in western 
New York ami a-ked for some plug fuses, 



adding that I was having trouble with 
my lamps burning out as well as my fuses. 
As 1 waited I stood before the lamp dis- 
play and toyed with the lamps. I even 
picked one up and shook it gently next 
my ear. A few feet away the man was 
watching me as he wrapped my fuses. 

"Thanks," he said, as he handed me ths 
parcel. "Come in again." 

Failing with fuses I tried three-way 
sockets, which I f e |t would suggest V> 
anyone in a receptive mood the fact that 
two lamps were going to bloom wher* 
only one had bloomed before. 1 mads 
one call after another, but waited in vat* 
for an invitation to buy lamps. 

I tried the salesmanship of the mer- 
chants from another angle for thirty- 
five calls. 

"I want a twenty-five-watt lamp for 
my kitchen," J invariably began !Ia\ in* 
seen the playlet, I knew what ought to 
happen. The man was going to ask wbm 
in my kitchen I was going to use 'In" 
lamp? How bi K was the room" Per- 
haps in pro\ mg to me that a iwentv-lW'" 
"art lamp m, inadequate for my pur- 
pose he would show me the lamp chart 
prepared by experts, showing the illumi- 
nation requirements of the modern 
kitehen. All of this would occur before 
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J6r Economical Transportation 

== J BjB_ 



CHEVROLET, 



1! 




The SEDAN DELIVERY 



Adapted from passenger -car design. 
Smart, comfortable and unusually roomy. 
Wide door in the rear for bulky merchan- 
dise. Eight aq. ft. of panel $ , 
space for lettering. Fisher body. 



595 




The ROADSTER 

A fast, smart, economical unit, with 
generous luggage space in the rear. Close 
fitting storm curtains open with the 
door*. Rear deck cover easily removable 
for mounting "pick-up" box. %, 



525 




The COUPE 

One of the smartest two-passenger en- 
closed cars on the highways. Adjustable 
Jpt with luggage compartment Spa- 
OOm rear deck that will take a $ CO^ 
"ample trunk . Fisher body ... . J J J 

■1» firictj f. o. b. hutory, Mini, Mich. 



Now available for 
Fleet Operators— 

Six-Cylinder Performance with 
the economy of the four! 

Offering three new six-cylinder models that meet 
a wide range of transportation requirements, the 
Chevrolet Motor Company has made available to 
fleet operators a measure of value that is without 
precedent in the commercial car industry. Not 
only do these new Chevrolets introduce into the 
low-price field an entirely new order of smartness 
and utility . . . not only do they offer economy of 
operation equally as outstanding as their famous 
four-cylinder predecessors — but they are sold in 
the price range of the four! See your Chevrolet 
dealer today. He will gladly give you a thorough 
demonstration — under your own conditions of usage. 

CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY. DETROIT. MICHIGAN 
DMuon of Gttursl Motor] CorporMiiun 
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Allprktif. a. b. factory. Flint, Micbtf" 
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he would suggest a carton of assorted 
sizes as a reserve stork. 

Twenty-two merchants sold me twenty- 
five-watt lamps. 

Eight sold me sizes varying from 40 to 
60 watts. 

Four sold me hundred-watt lamps. 

One sold me a carton. 

In other words one dealer out of fifty 
was doing what might be termed a 100 
per cent job for this manufacturer. 

Is the hardware merchant and the elec- 
trical dealer any different than any other 
merchant? Are electric bulbs different 
from other standard merchandise? 

The Search For Salesmanship 

NOT so long ago a company that man- 
ufactured and sold automobile acces- 
sories started out to test the salesmanship 
of garage men and accessory dealers. They 
took a shiny automobile and stripped it, 
of the things these merchants sold. They 
started this machine across the country 
minus front and back bumpers, spotlight, 
wind-shield cleaner, trunk, and the many 
other adjuncts of motoring. They pa- 
raded the nudity of their transportation 
at every opportunity l>cfore merchants 
engaged in decorating sii<-h nudity; they 
bought gasoline and oil and stared long- 
ingly at the shiny bumpers and spotlights 
which winked at them. But they had to 
take it out in staring. At the end of the 
trip all the little auxiliary touches were 
still missing. 

Now if it is true that only one in fifty 
dealers is doing a real job in retailing light, 
why are the sales of this company show- 
ing consistent increases? Why did its 
sales in the hundred-watt lamp jump 
from 12 million lamps in 1025 to 19 million 
in 1927. If my lamp-buying pilgrimage 
produced the true picture the merchant 
did not contribute salesmanship to the 
result. What did he contribute? 
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I think the primary thing he contrib- 
uted was convenience. He provided mer- 
chandise that you and I wanted to bay 
and we bought in increasing quantities 
because, through advertising, we had 
found out about better illumination. We 
remembered, per- 
haps, that in 1908 
better lighting as ex- 
emplified by the hun- 
dred-watt lamp cost 
us $2 and only gave 
80 candle power while 
the hundred-watt 
lamp we buy today 
costs us 36 cents and 
gives 134 candle pow- 
er. That is an increase 
of 16 per cent in light 
output and a reduc- 
tion of 83 per cent in 
price. 

You and I were pur- 
chasing an economic 
bargain when we 
bought 19 million of 
these lamps in 1927 and we knew it was 
a bargain. But whv didn't we take the bit 
in our teeth when it came to buying lamps 
bv the carton? 

'The World War started a lot ot things. 
It started thousands of people investing 
in bonds. It dealt a knockout punch to 
the tilled shelf. Nearly every line of busi- 
ness learned, during post-war dellation, 
the sad lesson concerning the obese in- 
ventory- And you and I carried that les- 
son into our own homes. Today the 
home, like the manufacturing plant, keeps 
only enough material on hand to take care 
rl '(.uncut nerds. It depends on quick 
transportation for future supplies. If you 
want an example of the extent to which 
hand-to-mouth buying in the home is 
creeping into modern marketing, take cof- 
fee. Only recently three wholesalers I 
know were forced to bring out a half- 
l package of coffee to hold their 




On the tab I read, "How are 
you fixed for light bulbs ?" 




As I hacked away I knocked over a 
cardhnard dingus that demanded of 
me, "How are you fixed for lamps?" 



business. There is money to In- saved by 
the manufacturer who considers this trend 
in retail buying. Let us take a manufac- 
turer of popular-priced toilet «oaps. Let 
us say that he packs each bar of soap in an 
individual package and then packs six bars 
in an a 1 1 ra ct i ve box . Le t 
us say that his sales 
volume is large enough 
to give him a bill of 
.*40( 1,11011 a year for the 
boxes to hold the six 
bars. 

Suppose this manu- 
facturer spends this 
sum on the theory that 
the public will buy the 
bar box because of 
convenience. But 
suppose, while he te- 
llers through his sales 
promotion department 
and his distributors to 
educate the drug clerk 
and the grocery clerk 
and the department- 
store clerk to sell a box of soap to the cus- 
tomer, none of the three is doing the job 
because, being closer to you and mc than 
the manufacturer, they sense that you 
and I don't like to buy our soap that way. 

Suppose the chain stores which sell his 
product dump a thousand bars on the 
counter and throw the boxes away. Sup- 
pose hotels and other concerns that use 
In- product m ;i wholesale way discard 
th" boxes also. 

Isn't this .$400,000 a year being lost in 
distribution.! Isn't it properly part of 
the eight billion dollars, which Julius 
Klein, of the Department of Commerce, 
in n recent article in Nation's Business 
said was lost in this channel every year? 

The Fate of the Merchant 

7VTOW if the small merchant is such a 

* poor salesman what is going to hap- 
pen to him? If he is doing the kind of a 
selling job I have described for the electri- 
cal industry, one of the greatest and 
sonnderi in the country, what kind of a 
job is he doing for the cutlery manufac- 
turer, the lawn mower manufacturer, and 
the radio, electric iron, refrigerator, paint, 
and lock manufacturer? 

Which brings us to the proposition 
upon which so many manufacturers pro- 
ceed — that the small merchant is the 
sales representative of the manufacturer. 

You and I know that the corner mer- 
chant is DOt the manufacturer's represen- 
tative. We know whose representative 
he is—he's yours and mine. We hold his 
future in our pocketbook. He doesn't sell 
to us, we buy from him. If he is ineffec- 
tive it is because he has tried to serve 157 
different manufacturers. If he has proven 
effective it is because he has realized that 
even though he is not a salesman, he can 
function as the engineer of a smooth-run- 
ning piece of machinery which provides 
you and me with a convenient method of 
baying what we want to buy. 

As 1 went from hardware More to drug 
store and from electrical store to chain 
(Continued i»> i„ui< | H-t ) 
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hat's The Best Buy? 



Ordinary Concrete — Initially cheap — 
ultimately expensive. 



Masterhuilt Concrete — Highest return 
per dollar invested. 



High Price J Floorings— -The excesi 
cost not justified. 



CHEAP floors soon become expensive floors 
because of repairs, replacement and de- 
lays in operations. Costly floors carry with 
them a 30 % to 100?i extra initial investment 
which pays no dividends. 

Masterbuilt Concrete Floors, wearproof, 
dust-proof and waterproof, are as serviceable 
and as permanent for practically every use, as 
the most costly types — they keep repairs down 
to a minimum and represent an investment 
from which maximum returns can be obtained. 

Naturally we are asked to prove this. The 




evidence is so complete that such companies 
as Westinghouse, General Electric, Firestone, 
Parke-Davis, Northwestern Terra Cotta, The 
Pennsylvania Railroad, J. C. Penney Co., 
Chrysler, and scores of others equally progres- 
sive have turned to Masterbuilt Floors, profit- 
ing through substantial savings in both initial 
and final costs. 

This evidence, PLAIN TALK ABOUT 
CONCRETE FLOORS, the survey of twenty 
years of floor history in representative American 
plants, proves that the industrial floor which 
costs much more or much less than a Masterbuilt 
floor is usually an unprofitable investment. 

Send lor " Plain Talk About Concrete Floors," the 
book w hich discusses the profitable floor investment. 




* After careful study had shown w hich floor was the 
profitable' investment, the J. C Penney Co. specified 
Masterbuilt Concrete Floors, at a saving estimated 
at $85,000. 

JOHN r Mil l 1 R. Anl„t«t 
T. P. HARNETT CO.. At%tci*ut 
STARRFTT BROS. Inc.. G>»;wf»n 
P. M. BRITNER GRANITOID CO.. /Veer C*wtnuion 

THE MASTER BUILDERS COMPANY 

Cleveland, Ohio 
SjIci Officii Fictoricl It Cleveland. Ohio 

in tlOCitin Buffalo. N. Y., ind Irvinaton.N. J 



Saved *850Ob*'' 
for JCPenney Co. 



H'/trn writ in ii tu Tut Mmiii Be 1 1 »rm« (Vurtvi ;■:'.«»•■ nuMmN Saltan « /(„....... 
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Left- 
behinds 



A 



SHORT time ago a promising young busi' of ruddy health does not exclude the possibility of 
ness man, happily married and the father tuberculosis." 

Every child who at any age has had prolonged ex- 
posure to tuberculosis should have an immediate 
thorough physical examination, especially including 
the tuberculin tests and x-ray photographs, to deter- 
mine whether or not active or latent disease is pres- 
ent. While tuberculosis usually attacks the lungs it 
may attack any part of the body — eyes, ears, nose, 
An uncle of the young man was greatly shocked throat > glands, joints, bones or vital organs. ' 
when he heard the report. It didn't seem possible It is now believed that many cases of tuberculosis in 
that it could be true. He asked for the evidence, adults are the direct result of infection in childhood 
They handed him x-ray photographs which The germs may have been taken into the body when 
showed that his nephew's lungs were seriously the person was very young and have remained dor- 



of two children, one seven and one nine, 
showed unmistakable signs of failing health. His 
doctor suspected the cause at once. A searching 
examination confirmed the doctor's suspicions. 
Tuberculosis. He was ordered to give up his 
business immediately and go to a sanatorium for 
proper treatment and care. 



affected. The uncle asked permission to show 
the photographs to his own doctor. 

When that doctor saw the photographs he said, 
""The right thing was done. Your nephew will 
probably get well. Now, what have you done for 
the man's family, especially the children? Have 
they been examined? You have no time to lose. 
While tuberculosis may not have made any seri- 
ous inroads on their health as yet, it is hardly 
conceivable that his wife and children are 
entirely free from infection. An appearance 



This year there will he a creat forward step in the battle 
auainst tuberculosis. Efforts will he made to protect "the 
others"— the family and friends of the stricken person — 
even before the -.inns of tuberculosis show themselves, but 
while the disease may be latent. 

Organizations for the prevention of tuberculosis — na- 
tional, state and local— will warn people of the infection 
Mfhich may follow living in the same household or asso- 
ciating with one who is suffering from tuberculosis. 



mant for many years. 



j l Boys and girls who are apparently healthy may 
.W J !^?A atent ^rculosis; without a sign of in 




fection—no cough, no loss of weight, good 
color. But years later, when some extra strain 
is put upon the body, the symptoms appear— 
loss of weight, persistent cough, "indigestion" 
and fatigue. 

When every child is properly fortified against 
the ravages of tuberculosis, the final victory 
over this deadly enemy will be in sight 



■H. 



Their action-inspiring slogan, "Early discovery-Early 
recovery, w.ll be displayed on billboards, car cards 
and banners all over the country. 

By checking tuberculosis in Its earliest Mages, before the 
germs have had time to destroy bone or tissue, tens of thou- 
sands of hves can be saved, bend for the Metropolitan's 
booklet. 40.U-" Tuberculosis". It will be mailed free on 
request. 



METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY- NEW YORK 

Biggest in theWorld. More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance inforce.More new Insurance eachyear 
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Adoption of mechanical 
selling devices meant 
that we have found an- 
other means to permit 
continued expansion of 
business and industry 



MOWN tnofl M 
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Why Sell Goods Already Sold? 

By WILLIAM F. MERRILL 

President, Remingtoti-RumJ ii/tsiness Service, Inc. 



N interruption to the rven flow of 
merchandise which has been 
assuming dangerous propor- 
A— _ turns in this ronntry during 
past lew years is the rising cost of dis- 
tri bution. 

, many lines where sale.- resistance has 
completely eliminated the increase 
*** brought total coats to a point where 
they equal or approach the savings made 
•"'If l\v mass product ion and scietitilic 
j*nagemenl . As a consequence, .-nine dis- 
^outors have been driven to upward re- 
^on of prices, while others have averted 
to only by a decrease of aales effort, 
Wh is admittedly only a stop-gap — anil 
Perilous one. 

The industries where this situation has 
Mite acute probably do not represent 
Vet a dominant proportion of our total 
"mess, and if they could lie considered 
°nc their plight might !*• regarded as of 
1 gre:il national importance The i ruth 
• however, that the damming up of bus- 
:esa in some channels is impeding the 
'atural expansion of all others, so thai we 
""1 producers everywhere discussing 
•'"His to limit production even where the 
'jvioiis needs of potential consumers are 
,J " far short of being satisfied. 
In view of this menace to our national 
Prosperity the start now Iwing made by 
arious large sales organizations in the 
: l M>licatinti of machinery to the linal -'ep 
} n distribution — the delivery of the goods 
the consumer — is an economic event of 



toth, 



1 he first magnitude. Thcactualprogressal- 
ready made in tin- mechanisation of sales 
is considerable, but the development is 
chiefly significant, in my opinion, because 
of it- relation to what has lieen called the 
American economic cycle. 

Another Aid to Business 

OTHER things being equal, the adop- 
tion of mechanical selling devices 
means that we have found another means 
to permit, the continued expansion of bus- 
iness in this country on a scale comparable 
to the rate of growth maintained during 
the last 50 years. 

When we look back over that period it 
is generally agreed that an economic sys- 
tem new in world history has been set up 
in the 1'nited Stales. Where older sys- 
tems led to the concentration of wealth 
in the hands of tint few and required for 
that purpose a progressive exploitation of 
iho many, the American procedure has 
brought about an increasing distribution 
of the benefits of civilization. In defiance 
of many ancient, traditions concerning the 
nature of profits and wages, it has set up 
standards of prosperity that would have 
been regarded as Utopian a hundred years 
ago. But this system, too, is progressive. 

Many economists have discussed the 
American cycle of increasing production, 
decreasing costs and constantly rising 
wages as though it were a sort of squirrel 
cage, instead of a circle which is always 
widening. Foreigners irking flaw- in our 



system have noted this, however, and 
they have pointed out. that, its weakness 
lay in the fact that this expansion is es- 
sential and cannot. I>e halted. 

When American business men have as- 
serted that the factor of constancy is to 
l)e found in this very essential of con- 
tinuous expansion, they have retorted 
that 'here must be a natural limit. Even- 
tually, they have said, we shall reach a 
saturation point at which economies must 
find rock bottom, after which the cost of 
competition will compel higher prices, 
lower wages and lessened distribution un- 
til the system collapses of its own weight. 

Except for those industries which had 
not succeeded in synchronizing themselves 
with the American cycle, and certain tem- 
porary interruptions in the form of de- 
pr< ssions caused by attempts to go ahead 
too rapidly, this argument was a purely 
theoretical one until distribution costs be- 
gan to rise. 

Stabilized by Progress 

IX half I century there had been no 
"other indication whatsoever of an inher- 
ent weakness in our economic system. On 
the contrary, every forward step which 
under earlier conceptions of well-being 
should have made our system more er- 
ratic and uncertain has had only the ef- 
fect of stabilizing it and extending pros- 
peril y to an ever widening proportion of 
our population. 

Automatic merchandising is chiefly im- 
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portant, therefore, because it promises to 
eliminate a barrier to this process of ex- 
pansion. In some instances, as we have 
seen, the effect of this barrier has been to 
reduce production, not because the goods 
could not be used but because it cost too 
much to distribute them. 

The reason for these high costs is ap- 
parent when we look at distribution in the 
light of what the machine has done for 
manufacturing, for selling by national ad- 
vertising, and for management by me- 
chanical records. Compared to the effici- 
ency of these functions of business, it has 
been growing increasingly obvious that 
our methods of distribution are out of 
date. At the point of delivery men and 
women are still performing the same op- 
erations that they did a century ago, and 
in much the same way. 

Meanwhile the machine as applied to 
mass production and mass selling through 
advertising has carried price levels and 
earning power to a point where the mar- 
ket is actually beyond the service capac- 
ity of the clerk in many standardized 
commodities, as definitely as the demand 
for low-priced automobiles is beyond the 
rapacity of hand workers to produce 
them. 

In principle the distributive situation 
we are facing today is an exact parallel 
to that which gave us mass production in 
manufacturing, and the remedy also is the 
same — to design machinery to perform 
repetitive operations more economically 
than they can be performed by human 
beings. This i* what automatic 
merchandising promises to do. 

There is one sharp distinction, 
however, which makes auto- 
matic vending a necessity where 
mass production was merely de- 
sirable. In the present instance 
we aTe geared up to and actually 
are turning out a volume of mer- 
chandise which cannot be han- 
dled by the clerk, and if we do 
not find a means of delivering it 
quickly and economically the re- 
sult can be nothing short of 
stagnation. 



in the long rim. Pint money paid out twice 
for a single economic service represents 
a definite loss, and we cannot get away 
from the fact that the public, paying the 
bill, will have just so much less to expend 
for other purchases. For this reason the 
advent of the machine in distribution 
may be expected to influence before long 
the production and sale of everything we 
make, even of articles which in the pres- 
ent state of their development and the 
state of the market for them are beyond 
any eonveivable automatic selling device. 

The obvious prospects for automatic 
merchandising now cover a wide range of 
tobacco products, toilet accessories, food 
and haberdashery — small articles in which 
the element of choice is determined In- 
competitive advertising and not by per- 
sonal salesmanship. 

By reducing the prices of these items — 
a reduction that may l>e left safely to 
competition — machine vending will turn 
back to the buyer, so to speak, that por- 
tion of his income now being used to pay 
for an unnecessary and therefore an un- 
economic service. The saving may be in- 
finitesimal to the individual, but in the 
111:1 it means a wave of increased buying 
power certain to benefit every industry, 
no matter how far removed from the coin- 
in-the-slot-machine. 

When the astonishing expansion of ma- 
chine vending during the past few years 
is considered in the light of these poten- 
tials, the coin-in-the-slot device becomes 
as inevitable as an automatic drill, and its 
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tablishments heretofore devoted exclu- 
sively to the sale of men's clothing may 
increase their revenues by the use of ma- 
chines to sell collars, handkerchiefs, gar- 
ters and possibly toilet accessories.' Ma- 
chines already have lieen developed for 
■In - ile of these products, and there are 
others on the market handling wash cloths 
and soap, tooth brushes and similar toilet 
articles. 



When Hands Fail 

THE inability of a man to do 
as much unaided as he can do 
with machinery is painfully ap- 
parent today in all of the great 
chain and department stores, 
where customers seeking stand- 
ardized merchandise already sold to them 
by advertising are constantly walking out 
because the clerks cannot take care of their 
wants fast, enough. Tin- i- 1 1 using no small 
amount of worry in merchandising cen- 
ters, but it is only one aspect of the na- 
tional situation. An even more important 
one is to be found in the fact that when 
the clerk does succeed in waiting on such 
a customer the merchandise is carrying a 
double cost — that of the advertising 
which sold it and that of the clerk who 
makes the delivery. 

It may be argued that the customer 
who walks out of one store will walk into 
another, and that the sale is recoverable 



MASS selling must come as the natural com- 
plement of mass production. We are turn- 
ing out a volume of merchandise which 
cannot be handled bytheclerkandif wecan 
not find a means of delivering it quickly 
the result can be nothing short of stagna- 
tion. The machine must come to the aid 
of distribution, especially in the vending of 
those standard articles whose market has 
already been created through advertising 



future as certain as mass production. It 
is conceivable also that it will have as 
revolutionary an effect on present mer- 
chandising methods as the machine had 
on manufacturing. Some of these changes 
already liave been anticipated by the 
great tobacco and drug chains, which 
have been branching out steadily into new 
fields. Others are in sight. Groupings of 
merchandise furnishing ibe maximum in 
profit and service with an all-clerk sys- 
tem may be greatly changed by the de- 
velopment of machine vending. 

It has liceu suggested by Harry \V. 
Alexander, a leading automatic merchan- 
dising expert, for example, that retail es- 



Coin-in-the-Slot Gasoline 
/~\THER interesting recent develop- 
ments include eoin-operated gasoline 
filling stations, washing machines for 
apartment houses, beverage-dispensing 
apparatus, and any number of candy sell- 
ing machines. 

My own company is not interested in 
the manufacture or distribution of any of 
this equipment, and I myself have no de- 
tailed technical knowledge of automatic 
selling machinery. As a manufacturer of 
bwmeaa equipment requiring accuracy in 
the performance of highly complicated 
operations, however, I have l)een inter- 
ested in observing a widespread fallacy 
concerning the reason for the present de- 
velopment of automatic merchandising. 
This manifests itself in the repeated state- 
ment that vending machines must be 
made fool-proof, a statement evidently 
based on the belief that the present de- 
velopment of machine vending is an out- 
growth of the familiar and not very pop- 
ular pcnny-in-the-slot machine. 
The obvious fact is that the develop- 
ment now under way is an out- 
growth of advertising and re- 
lated mass selling effort, and that 
it has no economic relation 
whatsoever with the penny-in- 
the-slot machine. On the con- 
trary, the economic tradition 
surrounding this machine and 
the public lack of faith in ii rep- 
resent actual obstructions, even 
though only temporary, to the 
general adoption of machine 
vending. 

The tradition is that nobody 
has ever made any money in the 
long run out of slot machines 
and this may have a tendency to 
l ,ll,cp 1111 ""duo emphasis on the 
initial cost of equipment, and to 
follow or accept the limitations 
missed by the penny. 

From the mechanical view- 
point the design of machines to 
do their work accurately does not seem to 
present any great difficulties, and several 
recent large-scale consolidations would 
seem _to indicate tha t most of the problem^ 

;: 1 :"L^ v V w r :ol r^- 11 »^ take,. 

lor granted also that .he grca, .obae,,, and 
dmg chains would hardly have or _ 

talking robots," as has been officially an- 
nounced without, convincing tests of their 
semceabihty. These machines sell two 
I'i'-ks o cgarets for a quarier ;i .,d bv 
means oi a phonograph record thank the 
ci.Mo.ner and repeal U l( . .| ll(! . in of t| 
manufacturer. 
Where dilfindty is f ac mor e likely to 
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Pontiac Sixes ci*£ *2 1,760 



from the transportation expense 
of this company in one year 



For years a prominent New 
I' n:/l.iii<l firm "had maintained;) 
fleet of .!,■> salesmen's cars. Many 
different makes Inn I been tried. 
Theeost per mile seemed unduly 
high. It was decided to investi- 
gate — to find, if possible, a ear 
that would lower this excessive 
transportation expense at no 
sacrifice of sales efficiency, and 
standardize upon that make. 

The evidence of accurate rec- 
ords pointed to the Pontiac 
Six. The company purchased 32 
Pontiacs and reduced its costs 
in a single year S21.7oO — a sum 
nearly equivalent to the entire 
purchase price of its new licet. 

Such records show what Pouliac 
economy means to modern busi- 
ness fleet o|>cration. They illus- 
trate vividly the importance of 
investigating theeost reduction 
which the New Pontiac Hig Six 
is ready to bring to your com- 
pany — bceausc today's Pontiac 
includes a great many efficiency 
features not yet developed when 
the above-niciitioned licet was 
purchased. 



The New Pontiac Big Six is 
bigger, sturdier ami more pow- 
erful. Its new. larger L-hcad 
engine is huill for long life and 
smooth, trouble-free pcrform- 
ance. Its rugged, durable bod- 
ies by Fisher have new, big cur, 
easy riding qualities as well as 
big ear style and beauty. Its 
new, enclosed, internal-expand- 
ing, noiseless four-w heel bra kes, 
completely protect I'd against 
snow, rain and mud — its larger 
cross-flow radiator*, assuring 
correct cooling in all seasons — 
ami many other new features, 
all have a share in the business 
of cutting your fleet cxpen-c. 

M rite the Fleet Department at 
the factory for our Fleet Users' 
Plan and the sih < ial hook for 
business executives "Kxperi- 
enecs of \ arums Companies in 
Handling Automobiles with 
Salesmen." And ask the near- 
est Oakland-Pontiac dealer for 
a demonstration of the New 
Pontiac Hig Six. 

OVkl \M1 MOIOKI u< < <» . |-.,nt... , Ml.h. 



• Viifiip fn«'ri i>ii rt-i)i*< .f. 



"■NEW 



PONTIAC 



rnonucr of 
> v m ii m Mounts 



BIG SIX-*745 



Whrn buying a Xtw PovniC Blu Six pirn* mention S'alian't Ruiuini to thr drahr 
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crop up in the machine-vending develop- 
ment is in the merchandising plan, or lank 
of plan. One group of middle-western in- 
vestors is reported to have lost $600,000 
in an automatic vending venture chiefly 
because the attempt was made to sell 
higher-priced merchandise on the penny- 
in-the-slot basis. The machines used were 
unattractive, they were placed in out-of- 
the-way corners, and no estimate was 
made in advance of the cost of service. 
The cost of service ate up all the profits. 
The group is now getting a satisfactory 
return following a merchandising survey. 

It is reported that the big tobacco 
chains now interested in machine vend- 
ing are looking forward to the tune when 
CO per cent of their present business will 
be handled by coin-in-the-slot equipment. 
Meantime, one of the largest of the re- 
cent vending machine consolidations has 
virtually completed preliminary' experi- 
ments, both as to mechanical efficiency 
and customer reaction, looking to the es- 
tablishment of a new chain of stores in 
which all the sales will be made hy ma- 
chine. The set up of these stores, as at 
present constituted, will require the ser- 
vices of two clerks, or service men, and 
will call for locations in congested areas 
where there is a fairly heavy flow of po- 
tential buyers at all hours. 

It is proposed to operate the units on 
a twenty-four-hour basis,365 days a year. 
The ranee of merchandise already avail- 
able and for which selling machinery has 
been developed is larger both as to the 
number of lines and the choice within 
lines than can lie accommodated in the 



same floor area when delivery is made by 
means of clerks. 

Apprehension has been voiced in some 
quarters as to the fate of the sales clerk 
if automatic merchandising is carried to 
its logical ultimate development. This is 
natural, perhaps, but I doubt if there is 
any more basis for the fear of widespread 
unemployment than there was in the so- 
called machine menace in production and 
in the control of business. The fact is 
that we are still thinking in terms of the 
individual, although the bulk of all pres- 
ent-day business is done on a group or 
cooperative basis. 

New Jobs Will Be Created 

THE sales clerk who cannot make de- 
liveries fast enough toaccommodatethe 
buyers created by advertising ami who 
adds more to the cost of the product than 
the service he furnishes is worth is in a 
position similar to that occupied by the 
all-round machine craftsman 25 to 50 
years ago. Whether we like it or not he 
has become an economic burden, and un- 
questionably his own advancement is lim- 
ited by that fact. 

It is conceivable that we may have 
enough machines in operation eventually 
to require the servicing efforts of all the 
clerks now trying to combiner the sales 
and delivery functions, and falling short 
in both. New and more productive jobs 
will he created in other ways hy the de- 
velopment of automatic merchandising, 
unless history fails to repeat and our sys- 
tem has run to its end. 
For nearly 30 years I have been watch- 



ing the displacement of office workers by 
machinery for the control and manage- 
ment of business and the keeping of its 
records. The process has been one of con- 
tinuing subdivision, each step in which 
has called at first for the employment of 
more workers until the development of 
systems and machinery to give greater 
production per man. In this field ami in 
that oil factory production we whose bus- 
iness it is to devise machines and meth- 
ods feel that in spite of what hag been ac- 
complished the opportunities for further 
progress are greater than ever, yet the 
so-called white collar worker has Keen 
steadily increasing in numlwrs. 

In office as well as factory the ultimate 
effect of the machine, increasing per cap- 
ita production, is to widen markets 
through lower costs and prices so that 
more men are needeil to handle the ex- 
panded business. 

The effect of automatic vending equip- 
ment on the sales clerk who really has 
something to contribute to salesmanship 
should therefore be to increase rather 
than to limit his opportunities. In the case 
of the clerk who httf nothing to contribute 
in this respect, he cannot lie any worse 
off than at present, and the change may 
compel him to find an occupation more- 
suited to whatever his abilities may be. 

No other development in our commer- 
cial history has ever grown so rapidly as 
automatic merchandising, yet I doubt 
whether any acceleration of its rate of 
growth can be sufficient to cause any se- 
rious disturbance in the way of national 
unemployment. 



A Forward View of Congress 

By FRED De WITT SHELTON 



THE relative inaction of the clos- 
ing short session of the Seven- 
tieth Congress may cause sight 
to be lost of the really substan- 
tial results accomplished in the first ses- 
sion of that Congress. The record, which 
shows 1,037 public laws enacted, includes 
such important measures as: 

The Revenue Act of 1928, reducing the 
corporation income tax and repealing the 
automobile sales tax. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1928. pro- 
viding material inducements for the devel- 
opment of the merchant marine under pri- 
vate operation. 

The Postal Act of 1928 giving substantial 
reductions in rates. 

The Mississippi Flood Control Act of 
1928, providing a comprehensive plan that 
should prevent future flood catastrophes. 

The Boulder Dam Act of 1928 for de- 
velopment of water power and flood control 
of the Colorado River. 

The Cruiser Construction Act of 1929 
authorizing 15 naval cruiiwra uad one air- 
craft carrier. 



Ratification by the Senate of theKellogg- 
liriand treaty for the renunciation of war. 

Authorisation of surveys looking to a new 
e:,iul aer...-s Nie ! 1:11:11:1 or P.-iimma. 

Return of alien property sequestered dur- 
ing the World War. 

Expiinsion of the government owned and 
operated Inland Waterways Corporation 
operating barges on the Mississippi. 

It is true that a great number of much 
debated questions still await the will of 
Congress, but it e;,u be said that many of 
these are not of a highly emergency na- 
ture. Most of them will come up in the new 
Congress, some will pa>s, and some will 
persist as proposal^ ,„,( reaching the stage 
of legislation. Comfort can be gleaned 
from the fact that prolonged considera- 
tion of bills usually results in improved 
legislation in the end. 

The prevailing attitude of congres- 
sional statesmen seems to be one of stock 
taking. Following the enactment of basic 
legislation such as is mentioned above, 
there is now the job of plugging the leaks 



— amending the laws in cases where ex- 
perience reveals defects. 

Extra Session 

AN extra session of Congress for action on 
agricultural problems and tariff legisla- 
tion has been failed by President Hoover 
for April 15. The Agricultural Committee 
of the House will have a farm bill ready 
on that (Lite. 

The Ways and Means Committee prob- 
ably will have a tariff bill ready about 
April '20. Subcommittees are at work now 
preparing the schedules of tariff rates. 
The plan is to limit revision as much as 
possible rather than to make a thorough- 
going revision of all rates. Preferred treat- 
ment will bo given to agricultural rates. 

It is the purpose of leaders in Congress 
to confine tho extra session to these two 
subjects with one or two except ions. There- 
fore, the House may postpone full organi- 
zation of its committees until the De- 
eeml.er session, thereby shutting out, ef- 
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Typewriter 

Billing Machine 

The only machine that writes ami computes the complete invoice 
in one operation. 

Willi any other method the hill must 1m- figured first, then copied. 

This Burroughs tvpc> the hill, computes ami prints the amount of 
the item, totals the items, computes and siihtracts discounts and 
hy a single key depression prints the net amount of the hill. 



Important Hu Troughs .iflrimtagt's 



J Uireet Multiplication (not repeated 

* addition in computing extension-, 
which (ire printed l>y depression of only 
one key. 

*y Automatic ulifin nl of li-jnri-- — 

* dollar* miller dollar*, cent* under 
'•■■id-. 

Automatic accumulation of three 

* or more lotah . 



DM key depression print* result* 
iiuil totals no copying from dials). 



5, KIcclric re turn of carriaHc. 

^ Hired Subtraction of freight, 

* mission or other charge-. 

^ lirror* in key ilrprc— ion- may he 

* corrected iM-forr amount is printed 
t>r aiiili-il h> depressing only on. ki \. 



O Convenient and compact 11 
ehine keyboard. 

(} fractions handled in priee ami 
quantity. 

Electrically n|>cratcd. 

'1 1 Full eent key taken the lull eenl 
* when the fraction in an»mr i* 
tine hall' cent or mcr, 
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level of prosperity are causing revenue 
under the present rates in excess of needs 
of the present governmental program. 

A clash will occur, however, Iwtween 
those who want lower taxes and those who 
want a liberal policy of financing new na- 
tional projects from the public treasury. 

The question will persist, also, us to 
whether the public debt, should be paid 
off faster than required by law, as has been 
the practice in recent years, or should 
such surplus revenues be used for reducing 
tax rale--. 

The Budget 

APPROPRIATIONS for the vear ending 
June 30, 1930, totul *4,(itW,554;W2, which 
is $35,000,000 more than for the current 
year. Subtracting from this the $841 ,90"> - 
220 expected from postal receipts, there 
remains a net total of $3,S2l,649 122. Thi- 
is $8,000,000 more than the budget esti- 
mates submitted to Congress. For the first 
time total congressional appropriations 
have exceeded the budgetary requests. 

There is little prospeet of future reduc- 
tion of federal appropriations. 

Railway Consolidations 

COMMITTEES of both the Senate and 
House reported bills to facilitate unifica- 
tion of railway systems, but final action 
by Congress was not reached. Thus the 
new Congress will have this long-drawn- 
out problem to deal with. It is entirely 
possible that merger plans may be MO- 
sumated that will lessen the demand for 
{Continued on page 236) 
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forts to foist other matters before the 
Congress at this time. 

Shipping 

IN" prei>aration for a new era of ocean 
shipping Congress is likely to do some- 
thing to remedy present difficiencies. Cer- 
tain amendments of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1928 may be made to hasten return 
of shipping to private enterprise and to 
promote the success of shipping lines now 
in operation. 

Enactment of the Hague Rules for uni- 
form ocean bills of lading may finally be 
reached. 

Revision of navigation laws ruay well 
lie attempted. 

New Administration Policies 

THE influence of President Hoover will 
he great. The recommendations he em- 
phasized in his inaugural address will be 
marked for special treatment this year. 
Serious attention will be given to pro- 
posals respecting law enforcement and the 
administration of justice through the fed- 
eral courts. 

New impetus has been given to reorgan- 
ization of government departments. No 
wholesale reallocation will be attempted, 
but a systematic effort will be started that 
may result in gradual improvement of the 
administrative machinery of our Federal 
Government. Possibly some progress will 
Ije made by executive order to the extent 
that the President has power to proceed 
in that way. 

An earnest attempt will be made to 



merge agencies dealing with ex-service 
men of all wars. A proposal to centralize 
the United States Veterans Bureau, the 
Pension Bureau and the national soldiers' 
homes will be put forward in this Con- 
gress. 

America's place in the new world eco- 
nomic structure will be pictured more 
clearly than in the past. This may lead to 
legislation affecting our foreign trade.both 
export and import; and also progressive 
steps to make happier relations with all 
countries of the world. 

Foreign Trade 

SOME questions of foreign trade to be 
considered are: 

Legal sanction of cooperative associa- 
tions to buy raw materials abroad. This is 
a subject in which President Hoover has 
taken much interest. 

Further development of the corps of 
commercial attaches, and trade commis- 
sions in the search for foreign markets. 

Repeal of present restrictions of im- 
ports of tobacco which prevent negotia- 
tion of a parcel-post convention with 
Cuba. 

Action on the Convention for the Pro- 
hibition of Import and Export Restric- 
tion now in the hands of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

Taxation 

ONCE more the question of revenue laws 
and tax rates will come up. It is too early 
to discern the outcome of those discus- 
sions. Growth of the country and a high 
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TRUSCON 

Manufactures All Steel Building 
Products for All Types of Permanent 

















sifi-i WlndowN 

ol all type* lur any building, 
indufttruil, commercial, public 
or ' v vi'ii lit i.ii . 















for economical, fireproof floor 
caiufruotion. quickly erected 
nithoiit centering. 



An experience gained over a period of a 
quarter century in hundreds of thou- 
sands of structures is offered you in 
Truscon's suggestions on your new 
building. You benefit by the economies 
of securing from one source the most 
complete lines of building products. 
You are assured of prompt delivery by 
our large manufacturing facilities and 
by our local warehouses and supply 
dealers throughout the country. You 
secure the personal service of skilled 
engineers in our branch offices. 



niim*I Moor* 

sturdy, durable and fireproof, in 
■ lock and apecial type* to 
meet any condition*. 














M<>f»l«lfrk lluofn 

firrproof. Jitfhl in weight and low 
an coal. Inaulatcd to any defrec 
wild nalrrproolcd. 



Complete Steel Buildings 

from StiiiMlnrtlized Stock I 'nils in Various Types and Sizes 
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SCRIES - A" TYPE 2 




Economical Steel Buildings promptly delivered for your 
housing requirements. Fireproof throughout with Steel 
Windows, Steel Doors and insulated Slceldeck Roofs. 
Standardized units expedite completion of your building 
through simplified erection in conjunction with contractors. 

Consult us about your building projects — Suggestions offered without obligation. 

Tkuscon Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio 

Engineering and Suit'. Offices in Principal Cititi 

Faclnriee in Youniatown. Cleveland. Detroit, I JO* Angclra and Japan; The Tniwn 
Laborelnrirfc. Drlroil. Michigan: Foreitfa Trade Ditiaion, 90 U'nt St., New York; 
The Trutacd Concrete Steel Company of Canada, Lid,, Walkcrv illc. One, 
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Why Should Anyone Hunt a Job? 

By H. C. JAMES 

Illustrations by D'Arcy 



"II LIVE in Hollywood, where there 
* are many moving picture folks, 
I and employment in that industry is 
H neither plentiful nor steady. Whea 
a picture worker's status is a little indefi- 
nite, we say of him, "He's in the research 
department of the movies"— meaning 
that he is hunting a job. 

There are about 8,000 movie extras in 
Hollywood, and not more than 500 of 
them find daily work at the central cast- 
ing office. 

The movies are simply one conspicu- 
ous example of the waste of job-hunting. 
In the past 10 years, about 1,500,000 
workers have been dropped from factory, 
railroad and other employment as a re- 
sult of mechanization and changes of de- 
mand. In some way, each fellow figuring 
it out for himself, they have gone into 
other work. 

Many new gasoline service stations 
have opened, there are more beauty par- 
lor- than formerly, the numl>er of life in- 
surance salesmen has increased — it is sug- 
gested that these displaced folks have 
foimd work in such fields. 

"All parasite occupations!" declared a 
critic, the other day. 

"I wonder," said Dr. Julius Klein, of 
the Department of Commerce, to this 
critic, "whether you'd cure to say no to the 
1,250,000 <-h:iun>iir-, garage mechanics 



and service station men who make up the 
largest group of these new job holders!" 

Now, it is comforting to know that, 
when Bill Johnson loses his job at the 
wagon works, there is another job wait- 
ing for him at tlie gasoline station, or with 
the taxi company. We read thcee figures, 
subtract 1,250,000 men from factories 
and add 1,250,000 mpn to automotive in- 
dustry, and feel that the country is safe. 

However, I he figures say nothing about 
i lie 2-->0,000 fellows who did not connect 
in some new industry. Nor do they tell 
us anything about the lame numlier of 
misfits at present connected with the au- 
tomotive service trades. 

Some Room for Improvement 

IT happens that, lately, I .have come 
pretty close to the tr.isoline service sta- 
tion business in Southern California. I 
find that there are too many inefficient 
service stations, and that about three out 
of four proprietors, and perhaps an ewial 
proportion of the help, are untrained, and 
all at sea. 

The service station has great possibili- 
ties. In my opinion, it is an entirely new 
type of merchandising center, which will 
ultimately sell a wide range of goods be- 
sides motor ear necessities. And sooner or 
t i • «-r ihe real service station will have an 
official status. 



If you ride on a railroad train it is 
inspected. If you take passage on a' boat 
" >s inspected If vou fly i„ , ,,i„ 1( , lir 
ndemaniotorbus.ur travel bvanvtn. ,n- 
of transportation except your own a,.t„- 
»"•'»'«•. t ucle San. or the state govon) . 
»"''" '"■-■i*cls that transportation ,„ j„. 
sure your safety. 

But your own car, and the 22 000000 
"Iher private automobile. „„ ,| 10 i,'^,. 
»ays ol tins country are inspected bv no- 
I'ody but you and your ncighlws Thev 
are driven until they break down with 
only casual attention to lubrication tight, 
ening, wheel alignment and repairs 

Mechanical failures undoubtedly nlav 
a large part in the big Inotor .^j^,,, 
figures and sooner or later the casual, v 
. wl " "f* «*» sort of official super- 
< m»ii, and then you will pav a real ser- 
vice statton a yearly tec ,„ lubricate 
"K ite,, and fine up your ear even- rm 

lite „;„e wiH r ,, )Ulr ,. i( „,;, S(T . 

v«-e station will W inspected for e(!i- 

v :r y,:M rv, ill8UVe mo "">' 

your ear u ,|] seldom go into the shop for 
»»«■ '» erlianbngs you now think nc-.^arv 

ami I sr. coMly. 

Looking at the prosent .service station 
'»'•* «ay I find that not more than one 
owner and employe in four measures U| . 
to tl» future ahead of hi- business 

And if so many untrained fellows have 
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Dfttclori' Room of the Royal Neighbors of America, Supreme Office liuildint.Roek Island, lliinoit. Shm-mt, 
the "CLEMCO" Stratford Suite. "CLEMCO" Representatiest; f idler C Chambers , Davenport, la- 
Architect i: Pond (T Pan J, Martin <!? l.lojd. General Contractors: Peterson & Coluell, Inc., Minneapolis. 

Hidden Jewels 

HE little-thought-of jewels hidden in a master time piece contribute 
nought to the ornate, richly graven case. But without their friction 
minimizing function the time piece is of little value. 

The graceful designs, exquisitely figured precious woods and artistic 
carvings of a "CLEMCO" Fine Office Suite would be as a shell with- 
out the many-year exclusive structural developments which have molded 
all into a business product of surpassing worth — beaut)' and usefulness. 



F/ Iff will mail you "Pointers In Planning An Office" and 
L-^f Floor Plan Material when requested on your letterhead 
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"Die most .successful job hunter is often the glib 
fellow who cannot stick to the jobs that he gets 



managed to get such a doubtful footing 
in a new field, alter losing their factory or 
railroad jobs, how many there must be 
who did not connect even to this extent ! 

The figures are not good. The shifting 
of men and women from one vocation 
to another does not take care of itself, 
there is entirely too much cnt-and-try in 
the process. We can save so many billion-s 
of dollars by. directing this shift that it 
is one of the most fascinating possibili- 
ties just ahead of us. 

Moreover it looks like the next big 
measuring job ahead of Man, the meas- 
uring animal. Man ha* been called so 
many kinds of animal — a tool-using ani- 
mal, a clothes-wearing animal, a thinking 
animal, that he is beginning to resent it — 
and pass laws against it. 

Let us ask his pardon, and consider him 
as a measuring animal, and see 
how he -can settle this wasteful ex- 
citement of job hunting. 

We Measure Always 

TV A N has had to measure since 
he first picked up a stone and 
ganged the distance to a bird ''li 
a limb. Without constant meas- 
urements, he could not long sur- 
vive. His IkhIv, largely water, is 
limited to a mile below the sur- 
face of the earth and not three 
miles above it, for livelihood. He 
i an live a few minutes without 
air, a few days without water, a 
few weeks without food — and not 
many years without appreciation 
of some kind. Recent discoveries 
in astro-physics indicate that 
there is matter many hundreds of 
times rarer than the rarest gas on 
earth, and also matter 1,000 times 
heavier than platinum. 

Man is delicately balanced here- 
on the skin of his glolx- in a uni- 
verse of that kind, and a few de- 
grees, either this way or that 
would mean hi- annihilation. 



So he must meas- 
ure or die and, in the 
150 years since 
Watt's steam engines 
lost power because 
machinists had not 
yet worked to finer 
tolerances than one- 
sixteenth inch, to the 
present, when dimen- 
sions of one-billionth 
inch are determined 
in the photo-electric 
cells of the '"talkies," 
Man has made great 
progress as a measur- 
ing worm. 

Today, if Jim and 
Jenny Jones find 
themselves displaced 
at the factory, office 
or store where they 
have been working, 
they go out into the 
world and find a new 
job — perhaps a new 
occupation. Jim and 
Jenny have been awake to this hazard for 
a dozen years, though the startled econo- 
mist, is just hearing about it. They have 
inken some precautions to offset it by 
seeking jobs with big corporations, cap- 
able of shifting them from one depart- 
ment to another as the work changed. 
Jim and Jenny have to that extent meas- 
ured the situation, and applied what was 
in earlier times and agricultural condi- 
tions, a "folk remedy." 

Even while the economists were ques- 
tioning the ''trust," Jim and Jenny found 
that the big corporation was, in this way, 
a pre! ty good thing. 

To that extent, maybe the new job has 
been started. 

In another way, it was slarterl 20 odd 
years ago, when Taylor, Emerson, Gil- 
brefh and the efficiency experts made 
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their production studies, to sec how much 
work there was in Jim and Jenny, ami 
how to enable them to deliver it to the 
best advantage. 

When these men undertook their stop- 
watch and slow motion picture observa- 
tion* it was widely believed among em- 
ployer- that Jim and Jenny could do little 
more work and in consequence were lim- 
ited to wages that we now consider 
quaint. The three dollars a day paid to a 
good mechanic in the nineties is today ac- 
tually part of the literary atmosphere of 
the mauve decade. 

The efficiency experts demonstrat- 
ed that there was so much excess pro- 
ductive power in workers, and our fac- 
tory system has been expanded to such a 
degree on their discoveries, that today we 
are wondering what to do with all the 
goods. 




While the suspender manufacturer is regaining his old 
place, lo! Man discards garters and lets his socks full 



And Now We Gauge Markets 

THIS -urplus of poods has, in turn, led 
us into a new measuring era — that of 
"markets." Today, we are applying the 
foot rule to people as consumers of goods, 
and to the markets where they supply 
their requirements. 

Harvey, Hunter and other famous phy- 
siologists discovered a few things about 
human anatomy, but nothing to speak of 
compared with what the anxious market 
counsellors are discovering these days. 
These market men have their microscopes 
concentrated on every part of the animal, 
Man. Long reports are made on his appe- 
tite, his waistline, his head and feet. 
Every part of him from crown to soles is 
charted as to consuming capacity. Fig- 
uratively speaking, Man is stuck full of 
red, blue and yellow pins, each denoting 
something important in marketing. 

Take his stomach, as an illustration, li 
hold-; a couple of pints, two or three limes 
a day. Baker and meat packer are in riv- 
alry to see which shall occupy a tiny por- 
tion of that space when it 
is filled at dinner — and the 
bakers disputcoverwheth- 
er it shall be bread or 
cake. The canner ami the 
farmer are in competition 
—shall it have fresh or 
tinned vegetables? Fruit 
growers are battling to 
gain au advantage over 
each other in fresh, dried, 
linnedaiidiirc-crvedtnii;-! 
and also fruit juices. Pie 
and ice cream are in mor- 
tal combat. 

Well might the consum- 
er protest, "Who's stom- 
ach is this, anyway?" 

So with his corporeal 
I l ame. Various indu.-trie 
battle to see which >],-," 
array him like Solomon; 
the belt manufacturer 
leads him to abandon sus- 
l"'i"l'Ts, and while then- 
pender manufacturer is 
regaining his old place, !o' 
Man (college edit ion ) 
!"'tve- off garters and let- 
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Note Chicago's New Buildings 



Practically all 
are of 

Indiana 
Limestone 



To List a Few: 

MEDINAH ATHLETIC CLUB 

PALMOLIVE BUILDING 
FOREMAN BANK BUILDING 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS BUILDING 
333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. BUILDING 
WILLOUGHBY TOWER 



IN Chicago, as well as New York, the outstanding build- 
ings are now being built of Indiana Limestone. The 
profit advantages in easier rental, low upkeep, and financing, 
which accrue when this beautiful, light -colored natural 
stone is used, arc too obvious to be ignored. Are you getting 
an estimate on Indiana Limestone in connection with your 
new building? To do so will cost you nothing. No matter 
what kind of project it is, whether office building, factory, 
store front, apartment, residence or what, let us give you fig- 
ures on Indiana Limestone. Illustrated booklet free. Address 
Dept. 740, Service Bureau. BeJl'orJ, Indiana. 




VTilluugMt Tiwrr, Chuato S N. Crwen 8 Anociitrj, A.. hiu<.u. 
DiUu OnMruction Co.. BuiUtn. Variefiti Indiana Ltmawne. 



INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 

Qeneral Offices'. Bedford, Indiana Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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his socks come tumbling down. And as for 
Woman and her 1920 clothes, it seems to 
be a question whether the cosmetic manu- 
facturer or the jewel-cutter shall garb 
her. 

It seems to me thai, when 1 a few wom- 
en in other times were able to change 
clothes frequently for the admiration of 
other women and incidentally the baiting 
of Man, now a multitude does it. The 
idea is carried out in everything, from 
the barber shop to the auto laundry. For 
Woman is the great customer for Appear- 
ance, and that is every day becoming a 
more and more valuable commodity. 

These measurements of people, to de- 
termine what they consume, how much, 
who is to supply it. and what else they 
might be jicrsuaded to consume are today 
the biggest- things in business manage- 
ment, just as the efficiency measurements 
were in their period. 

In efficiency days, the business man 
who got the best measurements won out 
over his competitors. In these days of 
scientific marketing, the best measure- 
ments are winning out. 

The consumer has suddenly become 
precious. Malthus feared that, about our 
own time, there would be too many of 
them for the food supply. On the con- 
trary, our problem is to stretch the con- 
sumer's stomach over the food, and pull 
his legs and arms out to fit the oversuj)- 
ply of clothes. As a man- 
ufacturer or merchant, 
you go to bed tonight 
knowing that a certain 
number of consumers 
patronize you. But by 
tomorrow night some- 
body may have lured 
them all away. 

This interest in the 
consumer leads Business 
to ask, "How much mon- 
ey has he got?'' The 
more money he has, the 
more he can consume, 
and the better customer 
he will be. 

Even the consumer 
has to earn money some 
way, and this leads to 
the next big measuring 
job, toward which I have 
been steering all the 
time, though you may 
have thought I was 
merely writing for exer- 
cise. 1 will show you. 

If space in the con- 
sumer's stomach is so 
precious today, from the 
food manufacturer's 
viewpoint, and if tliat space becomes val- 
uable only to the degree that the consum- 
er's pocketbook is filled, then how silly to 
allow the pocketbook to shrink through 
the chances and changes of job hunting! 

The consumer who finds himself out of 
work, either as a result of changes in the 
business that has given him employment, 
or through a general business depression, 
might be compared to a crab shedding its 
old and outgrown shell. 



With the crab, this means a bigger and 
better shell — if it survives. But the crab's 
enemies multiply at shedding time. 

With the man or woman thrown out 
onto the street to relocate in a new field, 
tin 1 results are about the same. Many sur- 
vive, and find bigger and better jobs. But 
many also fail to fit themselves into the 
scheme of things again, although there 
may be a bigger and better job right 
around the corner. 



A Different Proposition 

• a bigger and 
For nothing is more 



''pHERE always is a bigger and better 
' job, nil iinnMy 



certain than that changes in business 
which displace workers for the time lveing 
will eventually create more work, at bet- 
ter wages. But waiting until the changes 
are completed, or finding a new place in 
MKrttwr field, is different. 

Nature loses a good many crabs in the 
shedding process, but then Nature has 
plenty of crabs. 

Business undoubtedly loses many good 
consumers in this transition process — and 
Business is beginning to wake up to the 
fact that it hasn't one consumer to spare. 
As an old prospector put it, after witness- 
ing much wastefulness in the wilderness, 
"If Nature didn't have so much material, 
she would have a dum hard time makin' 
a living!'' 
The most successful job hunter, any 




The man wilh a job in one hand and money in the other makes 
a pleasant picture and the bigger the job the more money 



employment manager will tell you, is of- 
ten a glib fellow who cannot fill or will not 
stick to the jobs he lands. The best work- 
ers are often so shy in seeking new em- 
ployment that it takes great tact to dis- 
cover their real ability, as the employ- 
:ti. ■: 1 1 ii) !i.:i'^'-r v. ill tell you also. 

Loss of work means an immediate cut- 
ting down of expenditure — that is, con- 
sumption. Many times the long period of 
adjustment, with its suspense and fear, 
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puts a permanent wave of parsimony into 
good consumers. 

"Unemployment" has been discussed 
chiefly in terms of wage earners, and the 
various arguments proved or disproved 
hy statistics of factory employment. As 
a matter of fact, it is a crisis arising in 
the lives of everybody these days. It must 
be met by the pmlessional man, .salaried 
worker, merchant, small manufacturer, 
and even the well paid corporation execu- 
tive. They are all Grade A consumers. 
Bettex placing of many brain workers, or 
better pay in such fields as teaching, 
would make an addition to the consuming 
power of the country that every biscuit 
manufacturer and service station owner 
would delight to tap. The man with a job 
in one hand and money in the othermakes 
a pleasant picture and the bigger the job 
the more money he will have. 

From the study of consumers to deter- 
mine how many units of peach pie can be 
consumed by each and where to put the 
peach pie so that it will be elected there 
is a luteal step in determining how many 
units of production there are in a pro- 
ducer, and where those units arc needed. 

Already, Business recognizes that the 
consumer cannot buy unless he his mon- 
ey, and that few consumers have money 
unless they have work. The statistics of 
unemployment are being analyzed and 
there is talk of government work to tide 
over depressions. 

The producer and consum- 
er are, in fact, the same per- 
sons. Jim and Jenny, working 
in the factory, are making 
something for themselves as 
surely as though they were 
a colonial couple in the self- 
contained farm home of 200 
years ago. Only, by the com- 
plexities of the modern sys- 
tem, they make something 
that is sold in Argentina, and 
get in return commodities 
from .Minnesota, Miehiuaii. 
Montana and Massachusetts. 
The modern system doesn't 
change their status a bit— it 
simply multiplies their pro- 
ducing and their consuming 

« apaeity. 

Well, here is a wicked 
waste, job hunting. Like the 
wicked wastes of badly 
planned factory processes, 
and wrongly placed retail 
stores, it, will ultimately at- 
tract Man the Measurer. 
Then nobody will ever hunt 
ft job because a3 fast as he 
gets done with one kind of 
longer needed, he will bo (li- 
the various new occupations 
that are coming into existence, and which 
arewitln,, Ins experience and abilities 

lie will be told where to go-and so 
will she. 

Not merely the wage earners who at- 
tract the most attention when there is un- 
employment, but the brain workers of 
every kind, who attract no attention at 
{Continued on fxtg,; 128) 



work, no 
roc ted to 
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Witness the 

Reinforced Concrete Dock 

Roil Call 

DONT fool yourself! Dock and pier owners have 
not invested millions in Ferguson Reinforced Con- 
crete Docks just for amusement. They know that the 
Federal Courts in upholding the Ferguson Patent in five 
separate decisions have affirmed the facts of superior 
strength, economy and endurance as inherent in Fergu- 
son Docks. One dock owner alone has built over a 
score of them. Read the roll call: 



The M A Hanna Co. 
Detroit Iron and Steel Co. 
The Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co 
City of Cleveland 

C. if B. Navigation Co. 

D. & C. Navigation Co. 
State of California 
City of Houston, Texas 

Kelly Island Lime if Transport Co. 

Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Chester Shipbuilding 6? Dry Dock Co 

Baltimore Dry Dock &* Steamship Co, 

Sun Shipbuilding Co. 

Virginia Shipbuilding Corporation 

Peerless- Egyptian Cement Co. 

City of Wyandotte, Mich. 

Sanford if Brooks Co. 

of Baltimore, M J. 
A. J. Dupuis Co. of Detroit 
American Brass Co. 
Michigan Steel Castings Co. 
Pctosky Portland Cement Co. 

Wisconsin 



Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
Wm. Cramp if Co. 
Havana Docks Corporation 
City of Norfolk 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
Canton Co. of Baltimore 
City of St. Petersburg 
Gulf Refining Co. 
City of Detroit 
Anaconda Copper Co. 
Houston Compress Co. 
Stewart Sand Co. of Kansas City 
Groton Iron Work Co. 

Groton, Conn. 
Michigan Amonia Works of Detroit 
Anderson -Clayton Co. of Houston 
Mapes if Ferdon, Ltd. 
Nicholson Terminal if Dock Co. 
Statcn Island Shipbuilding Co. 
Imperial Tobacco Co. 
Consolidated G. if E. Co. of Baltimore 
Humble Oil Co. 
Steel Co. 



We mntc you to settle the Ferguson Doc\ question now. 
to nfdu-ate your interest in safety, security and economy 




The Dock & Terminal Engineering Co. 

GAYLORD W FEAGA WM. S. FERGUSON IAMEJ D CAREY JOS. S RUBU 

Consulting Engineers 
1248 WALNUT AVENUE CLEVELAND. OHIO 



1 1 



It 7i.ro u-ritvio t» Tm that A T'iuimi F.Kivrniw Co. plnf mr*tk>* S'alioit't fl«wm<t» 
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Maine Discovers Its Heritage 

BjJOHN IHLDER 

Consultant on Community Development and Housing 

^HE people of Maine have de- Outside of Maine, certainly outside of ered rodli.-h means nothing to a Mi- 
eided to take stock. Like those New England, there is an impression that chusetts man compared with the sknrrT 
Lte. thew have Maine is a state for summer vacationing, cane* nf tmnt 1 ~ " 



of every other state, they have 

, a general idea of what their 

Mate contain-, of what its resources arc. 

But instead of a general idea they want 
knowledge. The basis of knowledge is 
facts. So they want facts. They are 
seeking the answer to a double- 
barrelled question, "Which of our 
resources are underdeveloped, and 
how can we develop them so as to 
best supplement what we already 
are doing?" 

The people of other states have 
asked themselves part of the 
Maine question, but not all of it. 
The people of Michigan have 
asked themselves about their land 
resources, New Yorkers about 
their abandoned farms, Virgin- 
ians about their industrial posa- 
i'ilities. But the State of Maine 
people were the first to say: 

"Here is our inheritance, an in- 
heritance of many possibilities. 
.Some we are developing, some we 
are neglecting. Some we are devel- 
oping in a way to interfere with 
others. If we were a business cor- 
poration instead of a political cor- 
poration, we would have found 
out long ago what we could 
with our inheritance. But this 
an explanation, not an exem 
Now we are going to find out." 



for occasional deer hunting in the Winter 
audi rout, and salmon fishing in the Spring. 
There are men in Maine who share this 
impression, though they place the em- 
phasis on the trout and salmon. The sa- 



do 
i- 
jse. 




nunc DtVlLOfNtllT COHMIJSIO* 

Maine river?, float Maine pulp wood to piling machines 
•suth as this one on the east brunch of the Penobscot 



cance of trout or salmon to a State of 
Maine man. 

This deep emotion on the part of the 
native has its advantages, for it provides 
3 ™e»»s of catching his attention. 
"The fisheries of Maine must be pre- 
served." To that bait he rises 
heartily, thinking of trout and sal- 
mon "License fees for fishing 
must be equalized as between na- 
tive and viator, so there may be 
more money for more trout and 
salmon hatcheries." Again lie is .,]] 
attention. "And with lake ,,,.| 
stream fishing we must promote 
deep-sea fishing." 

Vacationists and Fishing 
THEIR thought begins to sup- 
plement emotion; from trout 
and salmon it, goes on and on until 
it includes wood pulp and woolen 
mills, Aroostook potatoes and in 
pie orchards, mines and yacht 
building and then, by a natural 
sequence, back almost to the be- 
ginning-to the summer vacation- 
is'. «l,o is rapidly becoming one 
"' '' ,e .»a»t valuable single items 
m Maine s repertory. 

Having thus brought, the two 
ends of their net together, the P „>. 
Pie of Maine are now proceed,,,.. 
examine i| lf .,r ,,„,), ,„„],„,„„. 
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PLEDGE 

in action NOW 




General Motors Trucks 



► 

¥ 




HOW IT BENEFITS 



THIS pledge is made up of 
practical objectives. It 
clarifies investment in haul- 
age or delivery equipment — 
for every man who buys trucks. 
Anil brings more efficient, 
lower-cos t opera t ion of trucks. 

1 Modern I rucks imi>l : 
shorten distances and 
rime: speed up traffic, yet in- 
crease traffic safely; operate 
at Uncer cost; wortliily repre- 
sent modern firms before a 
modem public. These qual- 
ities are designed, engineered 
and built into every GENERAL 
MOTOKsTKL'C.K. Thecomplete 
line includes mode U of 12 dif- 
ferent basieS IK \I(;ilTRVTINt; 
capacities. {Time [Miytnenls 
financed through Y. M. A. C. 
plan. at lincest available rates.) 

«^ Extra value i». represented 
in the price of every GEN- 
EKALMoTORSTRUCK— instead 
of ''water" in anticipation of 
"excess allowances" on trade- 
ins. The buyer cun consider 
real value in a new truck — 
withoul"hoss-trading"meth- 
ods. lie yets F.XTR \ VAU'K in- 
stead<.f"l.\<:i:ss U.IMWCI .*' 



an if user of trucks: 

3 



STRAIGHT RATING 
further clarifies truck- 
investment and increases effi- 
ciency of truck operation. It 
gives the maximum allowable 
total gross weight a truck can 
carry, year-in, year-out, with 
highest efficiency — and for 
which it is unqualifiedly guar- 
anteed. Veightsof chassis ami 
of any body-type are exactly 
given. These, subtracted from 
the maximum total allowable 
gross weight, give the mo*,t 
eUieient pay-load eapacity of 
any G EN ERA L MOTOR S Tit UCK 
equipjK-d with any type of 
body, 

A On every GENERAL MOTORS 
^fcTRMIK a real trork-test is 
offered. We provide truck, 
driver, anil gasoline. You 
put them at your reg- 
ular work, 
and find out 
just what I he 
tmckwilldo. 
(This offer is 
not made in 
states where 
such tests may 
Ix'ttnlmrfnl.) 



Excmptifivtl in 7 his (.real 
Ser»Vjio/I.H;iri'IM I V Kquipment 

,„.„, rrd I.; 1920 PONTI .U rnilnn 

It en I advancements make I In- 
famous rnirinc prrtilcr, nm. 
Ilian it has been ' ' ' 10% to 30% 
incrt-it-cd •■limine performance 
> • » < lia--i~ are huskier, longer 
' • • I i >n r - ii I m . I bra ken ' » ' More 
Klrrnplli in n\lf-. tronMnU-ioti-, 
pro|x-lli>r sluif K ' ' < Itcoiily that 
paj> rcul dividends. 

Models of 7 different I ... - « - 
STHAICIIT RaTI.M; capacities. 

*«•>•».» to SIOS.T 

Powered by -Vetr Bl'K K 

i njiincs : ,'t't different basic 
STRAIGHT RATING capacitic- — 
covering the entire range of 
■ in ilium-duty anil heat icr-duly 

$1303 to 

IIEAVIESTIH 11 IIMiltltl Ti:- 

Mftrercd . . . !**« type*. 

Hi-. M II Ml. HI It \ I IM.i npneitit -.. 

$12.70 and Si:t.»o 



General Morons Trick Co\ii-vw, IN.ntiac, Michigan 

Factory branch?*, distrittator»,or dealers in 1500 principal cities and towns 




(, 4f I /»r I rr, r fro ..l. I'M f> . t . O. it., 
fun liar. Mit h.) 



ALWAYS INVESTIGATE WHAT GENERAL, MOTORS HAS BEFORE VOL BUY 



When buying a Gisatu. Mirmu TuccK pteate mention .VotWt Biuineit to the dealer 
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sider what to do with it. 

The-higger item? show 

up quickly. 
Under recreation may 

be considered summer 

vacationists, ranging 

from owners of summer 

homes through sojourn- 
ers at botcla and farm- 
houses, to motor tourist.? 
who hover for a night in 
I Camp. Fishermen and 
hunters lengthen the va- 
cation season at either 
end and provide their 
guides with off-season 
jobs in canoe building 
and snowshoe making. 

Industries are varied, 
some in large unite.many 
in small. Maine people 
are asking themselves if 
the time is ripe to sup- 
plement mass produc- 
tion with small-seale 
production that has in- 
dividuality. 

As for agriculture, much has been and 
more will be said, for the majority of the 
people are farmers and majorities are 
talked to. 

A consideration of forestry reveals that 
the greater part of the state — 66.4 per 
cent according to one estimate, 78 per 
cent according to another — is still cov- 
ered with forests. How much of this tim- 
Ikt is merchantable? 

The Maine citizen's emotion having 
been successfully appealed to by trout and 
salmon — emotion because it has driving 
power — thought having been stimulat. d 
ihat it may direct the driving power of 
emotion, now comes imagination, which is 
a compound of emotion and thought. 

Increasingly More Visitors 

U^IGURES are produced. Visitors to 
1 Maine in 1928 brought into the state 
•fl00,qo0,000 in new money. In 1927 
they increased their contributions to 
$110,000,000. In 1928 there was another 
10 per cent increase. And this year? 
And the year after that? 

The mathematical problem is simple. 
But the people of Maine understand that 
the problem is not one of mathematics 
pure and simple. There are alloys which 
must be taken into account. A good 
many of the visitors in 1927 did not re- 
turn in 1928. A good many in 192S will 
not return this year. New visitors take 
I heir places. 

Why are not the new visitors all addi- 
tions instead of being in large part re- 
placements? That is one thing the peo- 
ple of Maine wish to learn. Everv live 
business is constantly seeking to reduce 
m mortality rate. So is the State of 
Maine. 

Then Maine has an idea that these vis- 
itors have money to spend on other 
things besides recreation. One of its 
leading citizens has coined a phrase to the 
effect that the state is a show window. 
He sees customers, out-of-state visitors, 
passing by m an endless procession and 




looking at the things Maine has to sell. 
These customers are a picked lot, people 
with taste and discrimination— and 
QMBey to spend. May they not consti- 
tute a potential market, peculiarities of 
which will repay study? 

Mass production is for the masses, in- 
dividuality in products is for the par- 
ticular. Maine has large factories for 
mass production, but it nlso has many 
small factories and workshops which caii 
specialize. Why not supplement mass 
production with small-scale production 
and individuality? 

Perhaps some of these moneyed vis- 
itors, enthused by the possession of an 
unusually excellent, woolen suit "made in 
a little place where I spend my sum- 
mers" or "where I went fishing last 
Spring," or by a chair of colonial design 
and superior work- 
manship, may become 
financial backers of 
the enterprise. 

Then, of course, 
t here is forest ry . Even 
the summer visitor on 
the coast knows that 
.Maine is a forest, 
state. But what about 
'Iic-m Maine fun 
Statistics seem con- 
fusing. Maine con- 
tains Ifi,132,N00acres. 
Of this area 18,560,- 
000 acres originally 
were covered with 
forests. But, and this 
is surprising, accord- 
ing to one statement, 
15,000,000 acres still 
are covered with for- 
ests. But, once more, Ij^^^HEHj 
only 1,000,000 acres iflBlBrffifl 
have virgin timber ^^Bi 
and at least 1 ,000,000 
other acres are lying 
idle and unproduc- 
tive. Still till- leave- 
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13,000,000 acres that 
seemingly are engaging 
the attention of the lum- 
berman. 

But Maine's interest 
in its forests extends be- 
yond statistics to the hu- 
man side of the equation. 
What do the forests of- 
fer the farmer or the 
town worker as a supple- 
ment, to his regular job? 
Do they give him a win- 
ter occupation and in- 
come? Apparently not 
so much now as former- 
ly. Can they do more in 
the future? 

Why that million acres 
of idle and unproductive 
cut-over land? If a yield 
tax is substituted for an 
annual tax, how are lo- 
cal schools and roads to 
Ut paid for during the 
years trees are growing 
to merchantable size? 
a merchantable size? A size 
that will yield timbers for a house, or a 
size that will yield pulp wood? And how- 
can the slower growing trees of Maine 
compete with the much faster growing 
trees of the South? The answer mav be 
quality. But it calls for study. 



, , moto it v. uiu 

This gear for snow travel has journeyed far from its native Maine 
since this picture was made. It's now with Hyrd in the Antartic 



And what a 




Fort Edgecomh, erected in 1 804, is 
one of Maine's many historic spots 



It's an Agricultural State 

II M,.ine, phy-irally, j, two-lhirds lor- 
»e,t; ,t ;,s hy population two-thirds ama- 
Ojil oral. There are abandoned farms in 
Maine just as there are in New York and 
-Michigan. Maine fanners today ire 
trymg to make a living on the same 
farms that their grandfathers cultivated 
before farmers bought automobiles. Con- 
ditions have changed. 

How is the tanner In lit into these new 
'■"Mdmnns and be happy? That is another 
question to which 
Maine people are 
seeking an answer. 

Maine, grows excel- 
lent com. Can it be 
marketed under a 
Main,- title and briim 

tho Maine farmer an 
increased reword be- 
cause of its quality" 
Maine grows apples 
with a real flavor. 
Can the orchards of 
Maine he prnfiublv 
extended? 

What is the rela- 
tionship between 
Maine's farms and 
Maine's recreational 
resources? Will the 
boys'andgirls'camps, 
the hotels and sum- 
mer cottages, have an 
increased attraction 

because (hey provide 

Maine-grown food, 
•md will the fanners 
make more by >( rv _ 
ing near-by market- 



HOTO IKRVICC 
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BLfDIHM.- branching, growing by 
leaps ami bound* — the new prod- 
uct*, the new industries to make tin-in, 
tbe new dealers and owners to use them 
and care for I hem! 

Who now can say — "I have learned 
everything al>out my job"? Such a one 
would discover, too late, a new unglc in 
manufacturing or selling which is sweep- 
ing his competitor on ahead of hi in. 

Today men's imaginations must 
sprout wings! And Egyptian Ijtcquers, 
we are proud to say, are especially suit- 
able to send ideas a -soaring — often to 
new heights of profit. 

Thin is an nr<!nni/jitioii of practical 
men working with u faseinating ma- 
terial. The po— Utilities of lacquer, the 



rich, durahie finishes it produces at low 
cost, are only beginning to lie found out. 
Constantly we are developing special 
lacquer* — often entirely new — for the 
individual requirements of some man- 
ufacturer. 

Our laboratories, our chemist* ami 
our (ilt\ \car- of experience are at the 
service of the imagination that i* free 
to follow the new and Itctter way. 

The Egyptian' Lacquer Mfg. Co, Inc. 90 
We«t Street, New York, N. Y. Completely 
equipped Itrunrlicn in charge of practical mmi 
are muintuincii in Atlanta, Hontun, liniTali<. 
Chicago, Cincinnati, CU-vclum], Dalian, 
Denver, Detroit, 1 1 tfclt Point, N. C, KuIuiiiii/.<h>. 
kuii-if t il> . !,«>* Vnyi lr-, I'llilmli Ipliiu. I'ort- 
lunil. Ore, Salt I>akc City, San Francisco, 
Seattle, SL LoiiU. 



EGYRTIAN 

Lacquers 



THE MAKER WHO l> IM{( H I) Ol WHAT HE MAKES I s| > |<;U'TIV\ I.AiniEK" 



ll 'irn vrilinl la Tile EcYpntX I.lCOCTt Xtrc. Co., 1st,, plnrr mrtlUm Snlim't JhwfMW 
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than distant one.- ? Again the subject culls 
for study. 

So Maine has begun to study. It 'has 
undertaken to survey, tabulate," analyze, 
interpret its resources and on the knowl- 
edge so acquired to ba.se a balanced, con- 
tinuous program for their development, 
a program that will utilize them to the 
full but not exhaust them, a program that 
will bring to its people that wealth that 
is ]K)tentiaUy theirs and on which can be 
founded increased social well-being. 

Maine is preparing data for inquirers. 
It has abundant water power, energy that 
the law forbids being sent out of the 
state. So there the power is for anyone 
who will come into the state. It has skilled 
labor. It has home-grown materials. 

This vision of what to do and why did 
not come to the people of Maine in a 
sadden burst of glory. For several years 
they have been advertising their recrea- 
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tional advantages. More recently, they de- 
cided to advertise their industrial and 
agricultural advantages, also. Then they 
began id examine what lay behind their 
own advertising. The Legislature in 1927 
Netted a State Development Commission 
and gave it money to sj)end on booklets 
and other advertising. 

A State Looks Into Itself 

TMIEN last year the Legislature suggest- 
* ed that the Commission call a confer- 
ence with instructions to consider agricul- 
ture, banking, labor, industry, water re- 
sources, forestation, power and transporta- 
tion. The conference was authorized to 
add other subjects on its own initiative. 
When the conference met it adopted 
resolutions dealing with airplanes and 
railroads, better accounting methods on 
farms, study of New England markets, a 
land and mineral survey, continuation of 



the topographical survey, simplification 
of the laws relating to fishing, coopera- 
tion Lei wen lianking and agricultural 
interests, a study of religious and social 
conditions. Already the Commission had 
initiated recreational, industrial and edu- 
ca i ional surveys. 

Obviously the first tusk of the Com- 
mission is to organize its work if it is not 
to get lost in detail. Its primary job is 
that of a coordinator; there arc many 
other agencies in the state, governmental 
and private, which are equipped to delve 
into detail. The purpose of the Commis- 
sion is to promote a balanced and con- 
tinuing development of the state's re- 
sources for the benefit of the people of 
Maine. 

"Teamwork for the State of Maine" is 
the Commission's unofficial motto a mod- 
em version of the classic "All for one and 
one tor all." 



The Chain Store Comes of A< 
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By SAMUEL B. BOTSFORD 

Former President and now General Manager of the Buffalo Chamber cf Commerce 



t CTOBER 12, 1928, logically 
, may lx» designated as the day 
the .chain-store business grew 
up. When this unwelcome in- 
fant appeared on the doorstep not so 
many years ago, established business nat- 
urally did not like it. 

In the beginning the chain store was not 
what it is today in its most advanced 
form. Growing up is a process that does 
not happen all at once either in men or in 
business. The early chain store was a dis- 
quieting factor in the business field and 
the hand of every man, nearly, was out 
against it. 

In the earliest days, frankly, the cham- 
ber of commerce and other local organi- 
zations would have none of the chain 
store. But it grew and developed, winning 
for itself a firm foothold in the retail field. 

For many years chain-store executives 
generally refused as a matter of policy to 
subscribe to local enterprises either in 
money or in personal interest. They re- 
fused to recognize that they had anything 
in common with local interests, which was 
utterly fallacious, of course. Even today 
some large organizations are continuing 
this early policy. 

A Significant Utterance 

t> UT, on October 12, the National Chain 
*"* Store Association pledged (Mif to a 
code of ethics, the second paragraph of 
which is of the n'mn-t significance: 

"Realizing the rapid growth of the 
fhairi-sl (1 re ]n.liey :l „,| di-j.laccmentt 
caused by this growth throughout the 
country, the associated members pledge 
to promote all worthy local civic enter- 
prises and any movements looking toward 



the betterment of the communi lies where 
they are engaged in business." 

In that quotation, for the first time, the 
chain store officially recognizes its respon- 
sibility and its community of interests 
with local enterprises. The fact that it 
has thus gnne on record Hashes upon us 
a new group of conditions. 

Chain-store organizations must revise 
current policies. Local enterprises must 
discard old prejudices and methods. The 
bad boy is ready to become a citizen. 

Naturally this new chain-store policy 
will not go into effect all at once, and per- 
haps one of the fundamental needs in the 
curriculum of chain-store management 
training during the next, few years will be 
a study of the broad subject of civic con- 
sciousness. 

The charge frequently has been made 
that chains will not. participate in load 
enterprises even to the extent of joining 
the chamber of commerce in cities where 
they have stores. This comnlaint is still 
valid to a degree. 

The most undesirable feature of the 
situation from the standpoint of the 
chaml<er oi commerce executive i- the 
fact that, thouirh the chain may become 
a member, it is rare indeed that any of 
its officials will actually participate in the 
various movements the chamber pro- 
motes for the good of all business in the 
locality. 

Take, for example, the situation in 
Buffalo — a situation which is, I lielicve, 
typical of most cities. Many chains have 
large stakes in Buffalo. They have invest- 
ed literally millions of dollars here. It is 
reasonable to suppose that they should 
have a common interest with all the 



other business house, operating in Buffalo. 

However all too often when the maii- 
a?«T oi a eh., u.s interests m J lT:tU> j< 
solicited for membership to the dumber 
! P r< - ll ^-> »"'"Khi on the .round ,],,( 
the chain headquarters is in another citv 

h ffif m T St in movements 
in Buffalo; or he says he will take the 
matter up with the home office 

In the latter instance, some letter-writ- 
ing follows, sometimes resulting in a mem- 
bership and sometimes not. 

A Member In Name Only 
THL" point that disturbs me is that in 
/''''-'--.'•vetiwhenthenuanllcS, 
s received the matter drops there The 
local manager « too busy managing his 
store or store* to bother with committee 
Tents P amc, P a te in other move- 
I submit ,hat this u an illogical situa- 
ion to say the least, and not condu iv • 
to a friendly spirit between chain repr e- 
sentatnes and business men who h or 
on committees and constitute what nuTv 
:/.<dU,l ""• —">uen, of the cl am- 
ber These committeemen are among the 
T, " rn "''' most influential m . 
in he community and have much to do 
Y h !>»>>*«• sentiment. The manager of a 
'' h:,m '"- r I 11 '•-"'.mere,. m usl re|] , . h 
views and, at times, the prejudices of 
Hose who make uphiscomm ne , , 
to the community-buildh.g work of hi 
organization. s 
Heretofore the headquarters manage- 

bnng a gre.t JZ^STS^ 
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By Equipping All Trucks With 
Air Container Inner Tubes 



"we saved over 

$1,151.66 per month 

• . . each month thereafter*' 



NOTICE TO READERS 

In the hope of saving other fleet's operator-, as well 
a» passenger car ow ners, some money w e present here 
the report of a well known rastern eveculive in part. 
. .. a* it was read, behind closed convention 
doors. For ohviou- reasons In- has requevied thai svi- 
Jo not mention hi- name. 



o 



UR COMPANY operates 157 
I nicks iitnl business ears at the 
present time. About six months 
ago we inaugurated the use of puncture 
waling tulies, called 'Air Containers.' 
During the preceding six mouths our 
lire and tube purchases amounted to 
*15,911.00. During the last six months, 
since the adoption of puncture sealing 
tubes our tire and HiIhj purchases have 
amounted to $I0,")li).(M) with an increase 
of 9 earn — a saving of $o,.'t47.0<), or 
more than thirty-three percent on new 
purchases. In the same time, the last 
six months' cost of repairs to tires and 
tubes has been $1,4!K{.00 as compared 
with So.Oilti.OO during the preceding nix 
months — a saving of $l,of>3.00 or more 
than fifty percent on repairs. 

Other savings effected, coo 

•■TV addition to this we have been able 
I to effect saving on .scrvicis-calls.eveii 
eliminating one tire rc/uiir man. \Yc 
are getting much Ixater mileage and 
tetter service out of our tires with 
these tubes than wo were before. 

"In addition to the money savings 
effected by -the use of these tubes, there 
is also an improvement in serrtre on 
account of time saved in chugging tires, 
and so forth, which is often a cotisider- 





Here's how the iir container 
inner tube work* : Wh'-n a nuil 
or other uhicei Puncture* the Air 
Container ins tightly (ripped by 
a soft rubber compression mem- 
ber. As the nail is withdrawn, 
the compression member in. 
stantly closet the opening. 



. . . Anyone who has "to deal with keeping up un- 
failing service at the lowest possible cost on a fleet 
of trucks v. ill find it worth w hile to investigate the 
possibilities in using these puncture scaling tubes." 



ahlo factor in getting our trucks to 
point of destination promptly. For ex- 
ample, during the heavy snow storms 
last winter, when things were at their 
worst we did not have one tire call to 
hold us up. 

' I fee' sure that anyone who has to 
ileal with keeping up unfailing service 
at the lowest possible cost on a fleet 
of trucks, whether few or many, will 
find it worth while to investigate the 
possibilities in using these puncture 
.sealing tubes." 

Other Well known companies, swh 
ms the American Can Co. of Chicago. 
III., Freihofer Baking Co., Philadel- 



phia, Pa., The Coca-Cola Botthn» 
Company, New York, N. Y., Gimhcl 
bros., Philadelphia, Pa., Consolidated 
this Co., Boston, Mass., and a host oi 
others report similar results from the 
use of Goodrich Air Container inner 
tuljcs. 

Ask your nearest Gotxlrieh dealer to 
quote you prices on a complete change 
over of your own fleet to Goodrich 
Air Container Inner Tul>cs. 

THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER 
CO., Akron. Ohio, Est. 1870. Pacific- 
Goodrich Rubber Co., boa Angeles. 
Calif. In Canada: Canadian Goodrich 
Co., Kitchener, Ont. 



• AIR CONTAINERS ARB MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY THE B. f. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY. AKRON. OHIO 

♦fiH* Goodrich Air Containers 
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tion to Buffalo, although with the pres- 
ort prevalence of chains in this city, this 
portion of the retail field would doubtless 
reap as much l>enefit from such a move- 
ment as any other class. 

The nonresident chain manager can- 
not sec why a better motorways program 
can be of possible value to him although 
ir is self-evident that better transporta- 
tion facilities in and around Buffalo will 
draw more people into the city and the 
more economical will be the chain-store 
transit problems. 

No Help From the Chains 

OOAJE months ago a Niagara Frontier 
& Development Committee of 100 was 
formed by key men in the business life of 
all the communities on both sides of the 
Niagara River. Some 32 boards of trade 
:md chambers of commerce in Canada and 
the United States are cooperating in this 
exhibition of the ability of business to 
surmount political boundaries. These far- 
sighted citizens have assured me of large 
sums to be used in developing the indus- 
trial.and general trade possibilities of the 
Niagara area. I'lan- !<ir extuisivc trail' 
magazine advertising and other methods 
to promote business in this region are be- 
ing considered by a committee of experi- 
enced executives. Considerable money has 
already been spent. Not one dollar of this 
special fund came from any chain or- 
ganization, and none .of the nonresident 
chain-store managers has displayed any 
interest in the movement. 

Yet, as the industrial factors of the 
region are developed, as industries come 
in and as worker- are employed, it must 
be perfectly obvious to the management 
of the chains that they will benefit just 
as will the banks, the transportation, the 
industrial, the power and other interests 
which are contributing time and money 
to this international effort. 

1 mention time because the services of 
intelligent and experienced citizens are of 
primary importance in a business build- 
ing program. The Buffalo Chamber of 
Commerce receives such cooperation 
from its local merchants but not from 
distant chain-store magnates. 

In the Traffic Department of the Buf- 
falo Chamber, experts are constantly 
studying freight rates and regulations in 
and out of the Buffalo district. Their 
work has saved hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in freight charges to Buffalo busi- 
ness interests, chains as well M others. 

Safety Work Is Wide in Scope 

OIK Sai-Ty i leparimcni not only helps 
to save lives but also works out plans 
for relieving congested traffic, reducing 
(ire hazards and, in general, cutting down 
costs to men who do business in Buffalo. 
The industrial safety work reaches out 
to the factories and touches the foreman 
and common laborer; the public safety 
work reaches into every school. Compen- 
sation charges, insurance rates and hos- 
pital up-keep expenses are reduced, earn- 
ings are increased and, as a consequence, 
the public and the stores that supply that 
public l>enefit. 



The Buffalo Chamber's Export Trade 
Department helps the Niagara Frontier 
industrialists build up their export busi- 
ness. In America today, exports represent 
the difference between good time3 and 
hard times. The retailers are deeply inter- 
ested and directly affected by this type of 
work. 

It is true, industrial development, the 
growth of community pay rolls, may not 
interest the executive of a national chain. 
He may figure that his chain will benefit 
from those pay rolls, wherever they may 
be. But this is a period of scientific loca- 
tion of business. It would seem that the 
men charged with the management of na- 
tional retail organizations would like to 
know something of the work being done 
to build up the communities on which 
they must depend. 

Certainly any chain executive, if he 
thinks back a little, must see that there 
is a decidedly valuable community of in- 
terest in these things the chamber does. 
He must see that he owes it to himself 
to point out this fact to his managers in 
Buffalo, regardless of the location of the 
chain headquarters. It is evident that the 
usual lack of interest among local chain- 
store managers is due more to lack of 
moral support from the home office than 
to lack of inherent ability of interest 
anion!: branch manager-. 

It's a Matter of Reciprocity 

NOTHING grows by itself. Certainly 
home office executives and local man- 
agers cannot expect the local chamber of 
commerce to be overjoyed or overenthu- 
siastic concerning . chain-store interests 
when the chain shows only the most casual 
interest or no interest at all in even the 
normal activities of ill'' chamber. 

When I speak of no interest at all, I 
mean no participation even to the extent 
of a membership. When I speak of casual 
interest I refer to a membership given 
grudgingly, with the attitude that, it is a 
handout or a holdup, an attitude which 
says as plainly as words, '"You've got your 
money. Now leave us alone for another 
year. We're here to sell merchandise. We 
don't want to be bothered. You've taken 
that slice off our net percentage. You 
ought to be satisfied." 

The point I am trying to make ia that 
we are not satisfied; and the headquar- 
ters management of the chains, if it ex- 
amines its interests in the matter closely 
and in the broadest possible way, should 
really be less satisfied than we. 

In die old days community efforts cen- 
tered about the retailer. When Bill died, 
leaving a large family, the local grocer 
headed the subscription list. When Mary 
graduated, the corner store had the larg- 
est advertisement in the commencement 
program. When the little neighborhood 
church had its annual sociable, the most 
cooperative helper was the nearby store- 
keeper. 

When the trolley company started on 
the road to bankruptcy, it was the village 
retailers who chipped together to help 
keep the service going. 

\ chamber of commerce i- an attempt 



to do for a large community the things 
formerly settled around the stove in the 
village grocery. 

The -love, with it- cheerful heat, is 
gone. When we assemble to discuss our 
civic problems, it often seems to me that 
the chain-store executive, with his insu- 
lated efficiency, has substituted an electric 
refrigerator for the comfortable stove and 
has shipped it to the chamber of com- 
merce, C. O. D. 

However, we have every reason to hope 
and believe that the pledge made by the 
National Chain Store Association in its 
code of ethics marks the dawn of a new 
day. There are already signs of a ehRiige 
in attitude. Recently the regional head of 
a great chain organization wrote me a 
letter saying: 

' I feel sure our future relations with 
your organization are going to lie of the 
best. We will want to lend ourselves to 
many activities of the Buffalo Chamber 
of Commerce." 

A Responsibility to Be Met 

OUT in this change of attitude there 
falls upon chamber of commerce or- 
ganization- a responsibility to which they 
must rise if they are to hold the atten- 
tion and support of chain organizations. 

For example, a large chain organiza- 
tion recently became a member of the 
Buffalo Chamber on condition that its 
membership be kept secret. 

When pressed for a reason for this 
stand the organization explained that it 
did not want to find itself in the position 
of setting a precedent which might, make 
it necessary to join similar organization- 
operated inefficiently in some of the other 
cities in which its stores arc located. 

Chamber organizations should realize 
that most successful chain organizations 
are operated at a high point of efficiency 
and their managements have no patience, 
time or money to waste on civic enter- 
prises which do not show ample evidence 
of meriting support. 

A Challenge to the Chamber 

AS I see it. the significant pledge of the 
■i\ chains to support local civic enttr- 
pri-es i- by no means a one-sided propo-t- 
tion. There must be something worthy to 
attract and hold their cooperation. This 
move challenges the chamber of com- 
merce organizations everywhere to put 
their houses in order, cut out non-essen- 
tials and operate in such a thoroughly 
businesslike and effective way that they 
will merit the local support of the chain*, 
and actually receive it. The weak sisters' 
in civic organizations will receive little, 
if any, more support from the chains 
than before. 

Will, or can, the local civic organiza- 
tion measure up to the efficient operating 
standards set up by the chains? The an- 
swer in term- of civic service, efficiently 
administered along sane and sensible lines, 
will undoubtedly determine for each local 
chamber of commerce the support it will 
receive from all great business organiza- 
tions which look for efficient and worth- 
while results. 



PmcturesSell Goods 



Across the selling world, like a huge electric sign above a city, 
stands the consciousness that pictures sell goods. Rotogravure 
is the process that reproduces pictures perfectly. The use of 
rotogravure by advertisers is increasing in newspapers, maga- 
zines, booklets, mailing pieces and catalogs. Are you using 
rotogravure adequately in your own advertising? 
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a meeting, an executive of Alfred Decker «X Cohn. Inc. 
makers of Society Brand Clothes, remarked on hit. interest 
n the picture sections of newspapers. All present agreed thev 
umed to rotogravure sections because of the perfect reproduc 
ions of pictures of interesting people, famous place.- and noted 
events. . . . Then occured the thought that they might publish 
a four page, newspaper size rotogravure news sheet, to he distrib- 
uted by their customers, as an effective way to put the Society 
Brand message before many people at a relatively low coat. . . . 
The idea was presented to some prominent merchants. "The 
response," writes C. E. Gelb. Direc tor of Advertising. "Uk every 
case was so enthusiastic that we decided to go through with the 
idea."... Sample copies were mailed in advance to Society Brand 
customers and actual orders for the "Roto Review" exceeded the 
expectations of its most enthusiastic boosters. . . . Two space*, 
one on the first and another on the fourth page, were given over 
loSocietv Brand advertising for the local merchant and the results 
have been so gratifying that Alfred Decker & Colin expect the lew remaining 
skeptical dealers to use "Roto Review" this spring . . . . To quote again from 
Mr. Celb: "We, ourselves, are so thoroughly sold on rotogravure that we an? 

using it for our house organ, the 'Society Brand News.' "... The 
papers made bv Kimberlv -Clark Corporation are suited perfectly to 
different specific rotogravure uses. There are papers for deluxe 
brochures and low cost package enclosures, for magazine and news- 
papers, for booklets and mailing pieceB. To help you use rotogravure 
advantageously there is a Rotogravure Development Department. 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation. 208 S. LaSalle St.. Chicago. III. Your 
problem will be welcomed there. 
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Cheap labor in China retards the use of modern road-building machinery 

China Makes Way for the Motor 

By A. VIOLA SMITH 



V. S. Trailc Commissioner, Shanghai, CJiina 



t || ~\UK greatest array of 

II workers in Chins since 
II the building of tlic Great 
I* Wall ia building 
roada in Kweichow Province. Two 
hundred thousand soldier-, larii'- 
' Iradesmcn, school children — 
''">'> :iiul (r> rln — have I put :it 
'his work by Chow Hsi-tsnn, a 
young military leader of an ad- 
joining province who was invited 
"> Kweichow on promise of sill >- 
'"' onia] support if he succeeded in 
'e.-iorinjr ]„ .,(.(> an d prosperity. 

N'oi long ago the lir^t motor « :ir 
''ached the provincial capital 
■ in,, r a 50-day journey from Can- 
'<>n, being transported in pieces on 
"""liW backs over the mountain 
ef " hen water transportation 
• tided. The province was bandir- 
""'-le.l ;,,„] famine-stricken. 



' 1. 



In 



a few month- ( "I i > v i i ii'. r 




1 MlCT*Vt«H • CO. , 



now made the profession of 

'h.? {,itry ttn P r °fi ta,, le and set 
■' ""ii seeking constructive oppor- 
'"'iii ies fo r th e people 0 f his province. 

■Kweichow is an inland province in 
"'""''West. China. Narrow tracker trails 
' a jt steep mountain passes provided its 
I'n'y contact with the world. Over these 
.*4nn ° coo '' e tracker could transport 
' (Mexican) worth of opium with no 

*4°iM al ^ r than look t0 C:,rr> ' or 
iln,, x ' ( ' an ) worth of rice or other pro- 

Op«an traffic flourished; other trade 
" ; '" demoralized. Seeking a method to 
' , ' n, < -' this condition, Coventor Chow hit 

"'""J '"'Her me:ins oi (ransportat lb 

-ought technical advice on road building. 



China's ancient imperial highway system con- 
MMcd of some j.ooo miles of narrow dirt trails 



Within tun year- HtKl mile- of mad 
have been built. The Tsunyi-Chiuhi sec- 
tion of the system in the extreme north- 
west tip of the province will connect with 
.i small tributary of the Yangtszc River. 
Steam launches connecting with river 
boats at Chungking will provide a river 
transportation outlet for the products of 
this isolated province for the first time in 
history. 

But Kweichow is not the only province 
that has awakened to the need of lieftcr 
transportation. All over China, provinces 
.Hid di-trict.- are constructing highways. 
Today between 10,000 and 13,000 miles of 



graded dirt, roads are opening up 
many areas to modem means of 
transportation. Hard surfacing 
ha* been d ' iii but a few dis- 
tricts outside the foreign conces- 
sions in the larger treaty ports. 

Construction is more or less 
sporadic as there is no national 
system of highways. Although hi*- 
torians credit the Chinese with 
having an elaborate and well- 
niaintained post or courier system 
a thousand years earlier than the 
Romans, her ancient system of 
imperial roads, comprising some 
2,000 miles of nnrrow dirt traflic 
t rucks, finds no counterpart in the 
modern road development. The 
longest regular motor route in 
China, from Kalgan to Urga, is 
SOD miles long. 

But the fact that China has 
lieen aide to make any progress in 
roads during the recent upheaval- 
is phenomenal and the awakening 
of provincial authorities to the 
beneficial results of highway i-on-truc-iiou 
is one of the encouraging highlights on 
the China horizon. 

In Kwangsi province immediately south 
of Kweichow, more than 1,000 miles oi 
roads have been built within two years, 
with work rapidly progressing on other 
lines connecting the principal centers of 
Nanking, Liuchowfu, and Wuchow. 
Highway construction is further exhila- 
lated by plan- for an I ndu.-> rial K.\ posi- 
tion at Wuchow next Oetolier, in which 
Kwangsi Province invites foreign traders 
to participate and learn for themselves 
what ha- |,een accomplished. Kwangtung 
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The waJIs of 
other centers 



Province, where Can- 
ton is located, has been 
engaged in road build- 
ing, though, not so ex- 
tensively as its neigh- 
l>ors. 

Chekiang Province 
on the central eastern 
seaboard is by far the 
most progressive in all 
China. Despite civil 
warfare within its bor- 
ders, Chekiang has 
steadfastly held to its 
roadbuilding plans 
started several years 
ago. So determined are 
the provincial authori- 
ties that road building 
must continue that 
they refused to join in 
the revenue scheme of 
the Central Govern- 
ment at Nanking, until 
assuredthatthe$l,200,- 
000 (Mexican) cigaret 
tax for roadbuilding would not be dis- 
turbed. As a result, the Nanking Govern- 
ment is monthly allotting $100,000 ( Mex- 
ican) (Gold $50,000) to the Chekiang 
provincial road bureau for highway work. 

New Roads for Old Walls 

Tl/TODERN roads have replaced am-ient 
* city walls at Canton, Shanghai, Nan- 
tungchow,nangchow,Changsha,Yumian- 
fu, Chuanchow, and Waichow, while in 
other centers suchasKiukiang.Nanchang, 
Yangchow, Hashing, Pinghu, Soochow 
and Wuchow — walls are being destroyed. 
Numerous others are scheduled to be 
scrapped as road building programs pro- 
gress. 

More amazing still is the removal of 
graves, notably in Chekiang and Szech- 
wan provinces. For centuries, graves have 
been so sacred that modern building and 
transportation projects have often suf- 
fered. Today in certain progressive dis- 
tricts one sees the actual removal of 
graves to make way for roadbuilding. A 
"constructive revolution" is proceeding in 
the face of military depredations. 

It is difficult to say when better road* 
were first debated in China. The original 
advocate seems to have been Lo Kou- 
Shui, who, while serving as technical sec- 
retary and advisor to the Ministry of 
Communications in 1913, urged adoption 
of a highway program as a complement 
to the construction of a national system 
of railways then being drawn tip. 

Although he was years ahead of his 
time, his constant urging resulted in a 
presidential mandate Novemlier 15, 1919, 
stipulating certain regulations for the 
construction of new roads. Unfortunately 
this amounted to little more &ma ■ paper 
transaction so far as any real impetus for 
the creation of a national highway sysienr 
was concerned. 

The road building program initiated in 
1920 under the direction of the American 
Red Cross to assist famine stricken dis- 
tricts was undoubtedly the first real im- 
petus for modern roads. This stimulus, 




a dozen cities have been displaced by roads, and 
are scrapping their walls for a similar purpose 



caught by a Sino-American group of in- 
dividuals, resulted in the formation at 
Shanghai in May, 1921, of the "National 
Good Roads Association of China." 

This organization, popularly known as 
the "Good Roads Movement," has played 
a considerable part in educational propa- 
ganda for "better roads." Its "Good Roads 
Monthly" published in Chinese since 
March, 1922, claims a circulation of 8,- 

< >m- thousand eopies of a voluminous 

work in Chinese entitled "A Book on 
Roads" have licen compiled, published 
and circulated. Special pamphlets and 
other material have likewise l*>en issued 
in the Chinese language and disseminated 
throughout the country. 

The Association further claims a meas- 
ure of success in inducing the organiza- 
tion of private motor bus transportation 
services, and also claims to have urged 
the Ministry of the Interior to bring pres- 
sure to bear on pro- 
vincial officers to es- 
tablish highway bu- 
reaus. Many prov- 
inces have created 
such bureaus, while in 
others they are l>eing 
organized. In five of 
these, Kiangsu, Ki- 
angsi, Hupeh, Hunan 
and Honan, the high- 
way bureaus have 
regular budgets and 
annual programs in 
operation. In a few 
district*) such as Nan- 
tung, Shanghai, Pao- 
sfuin, Changsoh, and 

Taichon, "Diairirt 
Road Bureaus" have 
been instit uted to 
biiWd-and maintain 
city -a-nd count ry 
road-. 

On the practical 
side, however, the 
China International 
Famine Relief Com- 
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A modern, [hirty-miJehijjhway links 
the i in of \ I an m how with .Shaoingfu 



mi-uon has undoubtedly done 
more in recent years than any 
other single medium in the ac- 
tual construction and extension 
of road building in China. Since 
1923 it has been responsible for 
the administration of several 
million dollars on reclamation, 
dike and road construction 
work. 

In many places it has been 
able to carry on construction 
projects irrespective of military 
operations and the instability of 
local governments. It. aims to 
have the local authorities with 
whom it is cooperating match 
the China International Famine 
Relief money spent on given 
projects, cither with funds or 
the equivalent monetary value 
in labor and materials. This 
method relieves the sting of phi- 
lanthropy and inculcates in iis 
place a sense of responsibility in 
the local authorities who spon- 
sor the work. 

The Nanking Nationalist. Government, 
though it has set up no national highway 
bureau, has urged on the provinces, 
tli rough its Reconstruction Commission, 
the desirability of creating provincial 
highway bureaus for the immediate con- 
struction of highway systems. Various 
district road bureaus throughout the 
provinces have held conferences at prov- 
incial capitals. 

Such a conference was held in May at 
Nanking by the Kiangsu provincial au- 
thorities; and another was held in the 
same month at Wuhu, Anhwei Province. 
The National Communications Confer- 
ence held in August endorsed better roatl- 
and proposed immediate building of n 
highway from Nanking to Peking. 

For use on these roads, China, a coun- 
try larger in area than the United States 
with four times its population, has less 
than 25,000 motor 
cars, contrasted with 
the 23,000,000 cars 
in America. 

In 1920 the Good 
Roads Association re- 
ported 2(5 bus com- 
panies in operation. 
Many others were in- 
augurated in 1927 
ami "_'s. 

China has an abun- 
dance of cheap lulwr 
which mitigates 
against rapid intro- 
duction of modern 
highway construction 
machinery. Similarly 
her dirt graded roads 
will not stand heavy 
traffic, but the open- 
big; of any kind of 
modern roads is the 
significant thing to be 
stressed in looking to- 

u ard r lie de\ elup- 

ment for equipment 
five vcar» heie'c 
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ADH-MULTIPLY-MlIHTRACT-DIVinE — THE MARCHAKT SHORT WAIT 




'partial payments* 

figuring Job 
cut from 3 tors 
to 5 iiiin — 



MarcJwnt can short-cut yoi'r jiguring, too 



}<" t[i- Kx«s-ntl»«-'« <l«'«k- 
•II" Sow Mar. hiir.l | „rt 
»'li--.tl«.A,om t .lrl.-lll£iir 

run n'uf 1 ''."'- A »V"i" •■■■in 
ri,u h\\Vritr for booklet. 




It was a Building Company. An un- 
usual "partial pa\ mint" plan. A lornpli- 
catcd figuring problem. 

Our representative consulted with 
tlicm. 'I"hcy were amazed. It used to 
take them 3 tiours to figure their "partial 
payment" plans. Now it takes them 3 
minutes. 

It jMiid them to iv»tall Marr.hants. 
\ml adopt the Marcliant short way of 
figuring. Probably it would pay you! It 
would ajsurc you of 25 fo to *09s greater 
figure production. 

Marrlinnt differs from other calcula- 
tors. It's the simplest and easiest for 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, ami 
division. Hut Manhunt goes way beyond 
that. It is supremely adaptable to "short- 
cutting" — "sliort-cuts" that rw|uire 



no complicated mcclianical procedure 
wliatcver. No mental work. You merely 
direct the machine — and write down tlic 
answers. 

Anyone ran run a Man ham . No spe- 
cial training required. No special help. 
No checking or rcchuckiiig. All factors 
are visible. 

If your organization docs any figuring 
at all — even if you now liave a calculator 
— you'll want a copy of "Kliminating 
Mental Work from Figures." It's free. 
Mail the coupon. 

Marrlmnt Calculating Machine Com- 
pany , Oakland, California. Offices in all 
principal cities in the I'nitcd Stato. 
Kepresciitativcs in Canada, and in all 
foreign countries. Sixteen years building 
i all ulaling Inui hinci — nothing else. 



Vfj illl'l I AXT Calculators 

^▼liiU^v M Mi-mi ^ _■_ set the standard 



MARCI1ANT CAJXULA 
Oak tar 

Hm and B* booklrt D. 
Nmmt 



SC. MAC.IIINK ixiMPANY, 
, («lt(ornla 

"KUminating Mental Work (tun Fiirurea," 



Com fun v , 
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marching for New Farm Markets 



By WILLIAM HARPER DEAN 

Manager, Agricultural Service Department, United States Chamber of Commerce 



IN T 1803 a popular treatise 
onchemistry by Frederick 
Accum was printed on 
paper made from straw 
to show what chemist ry could 
do in providing a profitable 
outlet for that by-product of 
the farm. The accomplishment 
was hailed as a great benefit to 
agriculture although the paper 
was not of high grade even by 
the standards of that day. 

More tlian 20 years ago Con- 
gress passed a bill permitting 
sale of untaxed denatured alco- 
hol. This, too, was heralded as 
a boon to agriculture as it 
would permit farmers to con- 
vert their surplus and waste 
grain, potatoes, fruits, sorghum, 
cornstalks and the like into a 
valuable commercial product. 

Manufacturers and research 
workers seeking commercial 
utilization of farm waste prod- 
ucts have learned how to make 
some 51 products from corn- 
cobs, 24 from cornstalks, 12 
from straw, and 103 from com 
husks. 

There is a vast difference be- 
tween laboratory discoveries 
and their commercial applica- 
tion. Manufacture of paper 
from straw never has devel- 
oped into a well established in- 
dustry. Little actual benefit re- 
sulted from the passage of the 
bill permitting the sale of un- 
taxed denatured alcohol. Few 
of the products developed from 
cornstalks, corn husks and 
corncobs thus far have 
achieved economic importance, 
— the problems involved in their collec- 
tion and handling have made the use of 
other raw materials more economical. 

Discoveries Not Always Practical 

HP 1 1 IS introduction to a subject which 
* during recent years has gripped popu- 
lar imagination is not intended to mini- 
mize the future possibilities of converting 
certain of our agricultural waste-: into im- 
portant commercial products. At any mo- 
ment experiments in lalmratories or com- 
mercial plants may result in discoveries 
giving corncobs, cornstalks and straw en- 
hanced commercial values. 
But it is intended to emphasize the f > ' 
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FROM THESE cornstalks 24 useful prod- 
ucts can be made. If they rot in the field 
the ground will be fertilized. Whether 
this fertilization counterbalances the com- 
mercial loss involved is one question to 
be met in farm waste utilization projects 



that a triumph in the laboratory may not 
l>ecome a commercial triumph until the 
problem of the collection of raw materials 
in sufficient quantities at central points 
has been simplified. The, by-products of 
the packing industry, from which a large 
proportion of that industry's total income 
is derived, never would have assumed the 
commercial importance they have today 
but for their heavy concentration at 
packing centers as an incident to the con- 
version of the live animals into meat prod- 
ucts. 

By the same token, small unregulated 
plants working on a variety of low-sugar 
products in the production of alcohol 



cannot compete with large well 
organized and scientifically 
managed plants using more 
ciiiiicni.rated raw material. 

Problem of Gathering 

r j 1 H IS whole question of com- 
■ mereialuing farm wastes 
and by-products is largely one 
of concentration of supplies of 
sufficient raw material to make 
the ventures economically feas- 
ible. For instance, much prog- 
ress has been made in extract- 
ing cellulose from cornstalks 
Extensive investigations indi- 
cate that almost any grade of 
paper, from the finest tissue^ 
to the coarsest grade, can be 
made from these stalks. How- 
ever, as nearly as can be deter- 
mined from published reports 
and interviews with persons in- 
timately in touch with the sit- 
uation, the utilization of corn- 
stalks for such a purpose still 
is in a purely experimental 
stage, because of the problem 
of gathering the raw material 
and, in addition, the question 
of the farmers' own interests. 

For nore than a year a 
plant in the Mid-west has op- 
erated to manufacture cellu- 
lose from cornstalks. Some of 
its products are beginning to 
find their way into commercial 
channels, but the problem of 
collecting the stalks still 1- 
present. In the Fall of 1927 the 
plant assembled some 12,000 
tons of stalks from farms in 
the vicinity. There was prac- 
tically no previous experience 
to guide this operation. The company 
paid $5 an acre for good fields of stalk- 
within five miles of the plant. Poorer 
fields or those at greater distances were 
purchased for less. 

Collected Stalks by Machinery 

THE company collected and hauled the 
-talks. Special machinery was devel- 
oped for gathering and baling thetn. 

One method was to cut the stalks with 
a mowing machine, rake them into piles 
with a hay rake and bale them with a 
hay baler. Anolher scheme was to cut the 
entire stalk, including the ear, with a corn 
binder. A corn husker or shredder sepa- 
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What Would You Bumld • • . ? 




No MATTER what kind of structure you 
are planning. ><>ii can Iran) much to 
your advantage by reading tlio authori- 

laliM' 1 kl.t- supplied %i itlioiit charge 

l>y the American In-litnte «if Steel Con- 
struction. These helpful little hooks are 
wr, tten in easily understood non-technical terms. Every 
°"c treats fully and interestingly the important eco- 
nomic facts and supplies, in a quickly read, easily 
'omprehendcil manner, knowledge that the builder 
' an apply w ;,|, ,.,.,„„„„;,. advantage to lii-own proldem. 



The booklet tilled "Building Value" can he read 
profitahly by everyone. This valuahle little treatise 
will he pent to you by the American Institute of Stei l 
Construction along with any oilier of the following 
booklets that will he of interest to you: The Office 
Building, The Public Building. The Hotel Building. 
The Apartment Building, The Theatre Building. The 
Mercantile Building. The Industrial Building. The 
Garage Building, The Bridge, The Stadium, The School 
and Hospital Building, the Airport. The coupon 
below will bring the hooks you waul, without cost. 



V ^liUH ,\\ IN VI II! TE OF STEEL < OXSTIU M IO\. I\r. 



Tli . 

UaMi, r ?'" PPr< " iv '' "On-Profu »crvirr nr- 
iIukIp f"i of "'"Huriil sli-il in 

Carr j V " il ' , <l States .mil Canada. 

Avlr "ii '* 'nvilcd. 200 Madison 

in N 'v !W York <:i,v - Histriet offiro, 
Worccn-r. Philadelphia. 
"> «'\ ^'-vel-nd. Chirac. Mil. 
HU *io, bt. I.„ ui >, T,.p,ka. Italia- and 
San Franri.fi>. 
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%nirrtran Indilule of Si ft- 1 (loTi»trnrllon. lrir. 
21 Ml HadUan Airnnr, New York City 

**rnd mr trrr oipfra of "BufMlriK Value" 

and the booklet dev«trd to 
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rated the ear from the stack and husk 
which went directly into a baler. 

Similar investigations have been under 
way foreeveral years at the Ames, Iowa, 
Experiment Station. There considerable 
progress has been made in developing 
methods of preparing stalks for delivery 
at the mill. 

Another midwestern plant is making 
ready to convert corn stalks into cellulose. 
This company expects to operate on 
rather a large scale, manufacturing paper 
pulp and wallboard. 

Raw Material Is Cheap 

THE outcome of these experiments can- 
not be forecast with any degree of cer- 
tainty. Those in closest touch with the 
efforts feel that the cost of raw material 
will determine, to a large extent, whether 
com stalks will provide an economic sup- 
ply of cellulose. Experiments indicatethat. 
stalks can be delivered to the midwestern 
plants at from $7 to $10 a ton. Under 
more favorable conditions with improved 
machinery and within a twenty-mile 
radius it might lie done for less. 

But while these attempts to solve the 
problem of initial raw material costs are 
under way, consideration must be given 
to the question of whether the farmer 
himself would profit more by selling his 
stalks or by keeping them on his land. 
When they are removed from the field 
considerable plant food, such as nitrogen, 
phosphates, and potassium, is lost. Ex- 
periments have indicated values of $$90 
to $3.50 a ton of stalks for these elements. 
And whether these plant food elements 
can be supplied from other sources more 
cheaply is a matter to be determined by 
fortune research into the value of decom- 
posed stalks to the soil. The state experi- 
ment station-' a t'd the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture are giving this 
problem attention. The value of stalks ns 
a live stock feed also must be considered. 

This same problem of collection must 
be solved before com cobs can be expect- 
ed to take an important place in com- 
merce. All the products that might be 
derived from cobs are now obtained from 
other sources which, although often less 
suitable, are more easily available. This 
availability is an important factor in re- 
ducing assembling costs, which, in the case 
of cobs, constitute a large item. 

Years ago when corn was hauled un- 
shelled to the market, large quantities of 
cobs collected at the elevators. Now more 
corn in shelled on tin farm. Few of the 
commercial uses for which cobs are suit- 
able would warrant a price that would in- 
duce the farmer to haul them to market. 
So they are used as fuel — a satisfactory 
use since the fuel value of a ton of cobs 
is more than one-half that of a ton of 
coal. But should it develop that industrial 
utilization of cobs will permit the paying 
of at least one- half coal prices per ton set 
country stations, it is probable the quan- 
tity of cobs available for commercial uses 
would be unlimited. 

Although straw adapts itself to paper 
making, use as a fertilizer or even the 
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manufacture of gas, and is produced in 
large quantities by the grain cro[>s of this 
and foreign countries, a large percentage 
is allowed to rot or is burned where it ac- 
cumulates at threshing time. 

The manufacture of strawboard may 
utilize large quantities of straw. Indica- 
tions are that approximately 50,000 tons, 
principally wheat straw, will l>e used this 
year for that purpose. At one time prac- 
tically all egg-case fillers were made of 
straw — now wood pulp is used. Coarse 
wrapping paper was also made from straw 
— attain wood pulp has superseded it. 

The bulkiness of straw is a major hand- 
icap to its commercialization. This bulki- 
ness makes it unpopular as a fertilizer, 
especially where it is necessary to return 
it to the soil before at least partial decom- 
position has set in. A new chemical com- 
bination which quickly reduces its bulk 
and puts it into more suitable form for 
plant food, may increase its use as a ferti- 
lizer. 

Experiments have indicated that from 
40 to 50 tons of straw would yield a year's 
supply of gas for cooking, lighting and 
heating on the average northern farm, 
but the labor of getting it to the furnace, 
the relatively large investment needed 
and the hazards of making gas have made 
this use infrequent. What is needed is a 
careful determination of the value of 
straw for each of its uses under different 
conditions of climate, location, commer- 
cial development, markets, and the like. 
Only patient, searching inquiry can pro- 
vide this information. 

Oat hulls have found a more ready 
market beyond the farm. They have 
proved a most convenient, suitable ma- 
terial for making furfural, a liquid sol- 
vent. Unlike corn col is, which otherwise 
might be equally desirable, oat hulls are 
available in quantities as they accumu- 
late rapidly at cereal mills. One cereal 
plant is producing more than 200 tons of 
hulls a day, an ample supply for all pres- 
ent furfural demands in this country. Un- 
less the demand for furfural increases rap- 
idly there will be no need of seeking new 
sources of raw material for ita manufac- 
ture. 

Puts Waste to Good Use 

TpOR many years bagasse, that portion 
" of sugar cane remaining alter sugar is 
extracted, was burned or allowed to rot. A 
committee of the Hawaiian Sugar Plant- 
ers' Association, which has been in exist- 
ence a decade or more, devoted much 
time trying to discover uses for this by- 
product. 

At Olaa Plantation, Hawaii, there is a 
plant using bagasse to produce paper used 
primarily for mulching. Mixed with 
blackstrap molasses, bagasse gave favor- 
able results as a stock feed but obtained 
no commercial success. Neither of these 
fnterprises as yet has opened a large mar- 
ket for the by-product. 

A wallboard manufacturer found in 
bagasse exactly the raw material needed. 
One plant, manufacturing this product, 
represents an investment of more than 
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$4,000,000 and occupies 130 acres. It 
manufactures fiber board and other prod- 
ucts from bagasse in such quantities that 
new sections are being investigated to find 
suitable lands for the growing of cane 
and new varieties of cane arc being stud- 
ied in the end of obtaining a higher yield 
of bagasse. 

The fact that a sugar mill operates but 
75 to 100 days a year while the liber- 
hoard plant operates continuously day 
and night, necessitates the handling and 
storage of large quantities of bagasse in a 
limited time. In the opinion of those im- 
mediately concerned, money and trouble 
could be saved if the supply of bagasse 
could lie made continuous. Hopes are 
held that some use may be found for cane 
tops, now a total waste. 

Flax Presents a Problem 

ANOTHER by-product with possibili- 
■ ties for commercial utilization is flax 
straw. The problems involved are being 
attacked by engineers at the Madison, 
Wis., Forest Products Laboratories. Flax 
s' r,i w is composed of two fibers which dif- 
fer chemically and cannot be used togeth- 
er. The bast filters, when separated from 
the shives, make the finest quality of rag 
paper. The engineers' problem is to separ- 
ate the bast and shives at one machine op- 
eration, delivering bast at one spout and 
shives at another. Experimental work in- 
dicate* that. l.l'.DD pounds of clean flax 
straw would yield 2(30 pounds of bast 
fibers which would produce a similar 
weight of paper pulp. Yields of 2,267 
pounds of flax straw an acre have been 
obtained at the Fargo, North Dakota, Ex- 
periment Station. 

While utilization of flax straw would 
benefit flax growers, it might be well to 
remark in passing that the domestic 
"shortage" of wood pulp is not revealed 
in statistics. Although paper consumption 
lias increased from 57 pounds per capita 
in 1899 to 202 pounds per capita today, 
wood taken from forests in the United 
States for paper requirements accounts 
for only 2.5 per cent of the annual forest 
drain. It is estimated that if we produced 
all the paper we used from our own for- 
ests, importing no pulp wood, pulp or 
paper, loss than (i per cent of the present 
annual forest drain would be required. 

Moreover, it is claimed that should 
chemistry perfect a process for taking 
resin out of southern pine so that a satis- 
factory grade of newsprint could be made 
from it, there will be no more complaint 
about a wood pulp shortage. It is claimed 
that a tree large enough to cut for pulp 
wood can !>e grown in 15 years in the 
South as against 30 to 50 years required 
by northern spruce, the present chief 
source of newsprint. The fact that wood 
ran be grown and harvest. -d on a large 
scale, the transaction being conducted by 
a few parties, increases its favor over 
farm by-products as a source of pulp. 

Federal, state and private agencies, pa- 
tiently continuing their researches to find 
uses for the various farm wastes and by- 
product-, constantly find encouragement 
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W D/c Six Advantages in 

Bil SIN ESS TRANSPORTATION 






Hen- is a challenge to real business jmlgiin lit in the 
Purchase of business transportation. 

Here is fast, dependable, economical transportation 
T a bitt, roomy, comfortable "Six" at little more than 
the cost of the lowest priced car on the market. 

Ksscx the Challenger is a business car that earns and 
Raves. It stays in service. Requires little attention. You 
can expect 20 miles to the gallon — many get more. 

Hydraulic shock absorbers arc standard. Also 4- 
wheel brakes, radiator shutters, air-cleaner, vt ind- 
shield wiper, safer) - lock, chromium-plated cowl 



7 Body 



lumps. Starter and clerrrir gauiie for oil and gas 
are on dash. 

Its sales are far ahead of any in Kssex history. It en- 
joys a like preference in business use. A qualified 
expert on individual and fleet uses f < >r business will 
be glad of an opportunity to call. 
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Coach . . 
2-Pbm. Coupe 
Pharton 
Coupe (nit 
Stamford Sedan 
Town Sedan . . 
Roadster . . . 
( 01 vr'lililc Coupe 
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69$ 
«9S 
725 
795 
850 
8511 
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Hid: Choice of Colon 
at No Extra Cost 



THE CHALLENGER 
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SCREW COMPRESSION 



Mail tfie ce>u« 
pon for free 
copy of Flexi- 
Post booklet 
that explains 
all features. 



it >,. 



HOLDS J SHEETS 
witH AH/; 

POSITIVE 
SECfRITY 






Direct screw compression — not 
just friction — keeps the leaves in 
Flexi-Post Binders perfectly aligned, 
eliminates dog ears and spongy edges, 
makes the book easy to page, and re' 
suits in neater appearance and longer 
life of the sheets. 

This screw compression applies four 
hundred or more pounds of pressure 
— full binder can be lifted by a single 
page, so securely are sheets held. 
Compression instantly released by 
turning key. 

Unlimited capacity, non'protruding 
(disappearing) posts, and 
trouble' proof operation are 
other Flexi'Post features. 

Most office supply dealers have 
Flexi-Post or can get it for you. 
As\ your local dealer. 

STATIONERS LOOSE LEAF CO. 

MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 



STATIONERS LOOSE LEAF CO. 
Dept. A-4. Milwaukee, Wn. 



Send free copy erf Flexf-Pmt Booklet. 
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in the success eventually obtained with 
liagasseand with cull lemons and oranges. 

In 1925 approximately 40,000 tons of 
cull lemons were converted into 2,000,000 
pounds of citric acid, and a liability coat- 
ins; the producers from $1 to $3 a ton for 
disposal as waste became an asset yield- 
ing aliout .$12 a ton for the acid. The 
amount of lemon culls converted into cit- 
ric acid has increased appreciably since 
then. 

Similar results have been obtained from 
cull oranges. One plant has produced 50,- 
fKX) pounds of orange oil, valued at $100,- 
000, from what formerly had been classed 
as waste oranges. Removal of the pulp 
remaining from the manufacture of or- 
ange juice was costing one plant $800 a 
month. Discovery that this pulp was suit- 
able as feed for dairy cows changed the 
expense to a profit of from $2,500 to $3,- 
500 a month. Changed conditions and new- 
demands may convert the waste products 
of today into valuable products of to- 
morrow. In this transition, however, it 
must be borne in mind that as one class 
of farmers is aided another may be se- 
riously disturbed. 

If cornstalks are converted into rayon 
In- nVimlnd for cotton is affected. Prepa- 
ration of citric acid from sugar cane helps 
i lie carie grower but works to the disad- 
^ hi' iirc of the grower of lemons. Other 
parallels might be cited but fortunately 
the introduction of the newer methods 
ordinarily has Ijeen sufficiently slow to 
permit readjustments without serious di*- 
mrhamH.'S. 

Wit h more or less continuous discussion 
of the question of "farm relief" during the 
past ten years, we have seen a renais 
sam e of public interest in the commercial 
utilization of the farm wastes and by- 
product, ('mainly much progress h.i- 
liceu made and obstacles tu more speed v 
achievements in this field by no mean- 
should be regarded as insurmountable. In 
this day of triumphant industrial and 
chemical engineering, aged problems daily 
are being solved. 

What will lie the future of these efforts 
as applied to salvaging farm wastes re- 
in. nn- to be seen, but neither uncontrolled 
optimism nor undue pessimism should be- 
cloud the vision of those who attempt to 
survey these possibilities. 



Speeding the Exchange 

VTO more after May 1 will brokers on 
A > the N.-w York Sun k Exchange -nllei 
from writer's cramp. 

I'nder the old system all stock certili- 
'•ates -old by an Exchange firm had to !*■ 
-issued by a member of the firm. What 
'In- entailed in the way of continuous pen- 
p'lshine by the brokerage linn heads dur- 
ing the five-atul-six-million-share days re- 
' 'fitly can be easily imagined. 

Now, with the coming of the golf sea- 
son, a happier system— lor the executives 
if least— has been devised. After May I 
the task may be assigned to employes 
wuh i»wer of attorney. 
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What of the 
Chain Paper? 

By SAMUEL P. WESTON 

THE growth of chain-newspaper 
ownership ihirinp the past ten 
year.-*, ami particularly within the 
past live year-, appear- to have created in 
tlio minds of many a fear that the inde- 
pendence of the press is menaced. For 
some reason, the same public that accepts 
consolidations of industrial plants, chain 
operation of hotels, chain ownership of 
retail stores, and cinnl)iniii(£ ot public n'll- 
ities as sound business practice seems to 
"view with alarm" the application of the 
Rroup ownership and chain operation the- 
ory to the newspaper business. 

Newspaper chain ownership is neither 
Utonkhing nor alarming. It is a natural 
'endency common to any industry, eco- 
nomic operation of which requires in- 
creasingly greater capital and intensive 
manufacturing facilities together with 
Inchest skill and able management. 

"Most Perishable Commodity" 

M KVVSPAPER publishing is to a. large 
_^ degree a manufacturing indvutry. 
Two-thirds of the newspaper production 
costs arc absorbed in highly specialized 
manufacturing operations. Time is the 
major demcm involved. \ new.-paper pro- 
duces, sells, anil deliver- simultaneously, 
and its inanut'aeturiiig and -ale- cycle i- 
'■ompletetl within 24 hours. News is the 
"msl perishable ..i rniumodltn s. 

In addition to the manufacturing 
1 'liases, is the assembly of news from a 
"niversal field where tune and expense 
r, m beyond individual effort. Hence, the 
universal news-field service is eoncen- 
jrated into news-gathering associations. 
*oe Associated Press, United Press, and 
"tlicr | Unvs af ..,„.,. lMl „,. ,,i t.-ci-t . group 

n( ' w - s -Kathenng and operating companies 
°L^leir numerous newspaper nicmlwrs. 

The industrial era and newspaper de- 
v,-l, >pinent have gone hand in hand. The 
newspapers have led and lead today in the 
, "' ,,r . v of mass production. This i- shown 

'Jle ba.-lc sale- method-- "I tl), pnl>- 
-"biiig |,,| MIH .. S \dvert i.-inc I ates are 
^'•"cd Upon vohmie, the line rate decreas- 

g as the hue volume is increased. 

""dilation revenues rareh reai h a 

,,r .d of production costs Advertising 
'""I"" - "lie major cost load a- well a- the 
, .■ Operating expenses are now in- 
,:| -mg more rapidlv ih.ui are the vol- 
tind rates of advertising. Advert is- 
• I Vl,ll| me h lls apparentlv about reached 
f''-ou.inuc peak. 

uj^j 60 " ■ remembered thai spprari- 

^/ ' > ^vo-ihiiiU i,| inv^-papir produc- 

it. h " re ln:,lulf uct*uring operation 

apparent th: a, noma - and 

inn '! n i ,;lK0S ,)IT, r,>1 ' 1'V chain operation 
,1 • , V ** !1 V:i1 "" 'o ,h, n.-u-paper and 
'^"'""Klntsiness Wi.hpossiblyOM 
0 f ' X(, < > r'tions the fifty-odd groii])s of 



Do your trucks 
average 4,000 
o. 150,000 miles 
per accident? 



Accidents do not happen . . . they are. caused . . . 
and the chief causes are known. 

American Mutual engineers have worked wilh truck 
fleets that have averaged one accident every 4,000 
miles. They have instituted systems of safety tliat 
have improved these records to the extent that 
some of these fleets now have but one accident 
every 150,000 miles. 

Such an improvement, of course, means lower op- 
erating costs. In addition, the.se policyholders saved 
Sl22 out of every £100 paid for their automobile 
insurance. The American Mutual has always paid 
dividends to policyholders of never less than 20<;{ 
of their premium costs — each year for the past 
forty-two years. 

Send for a list of policyholders — write to them — 
their experience will help you decide whether you 
are getting the utmost protection at the least cost. 
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"Wages paid our workmen today 
are 1 *ii -t-*l on tin* amount of work 
they ean perform with poner ma- 
chines. But tort miicli handling in 
rnv department i- still performed 
by hand. That's what boosts the 
cost, sir. We're pushing and shov- 
ing by main force when electric 
tmctorsean do a faster job. And our 
truckers could then earn more pay." 

In this wav, the receiving and 
shipping room foreman explained 
the high cost of his department to 
the Superintendent 

And the soundness of the fore- 
man's analy-is was cpiickly demon- 
strated when an Elwell-Parkcr 
Tructor was put to work in his 
department Formerly sheet tin 
had been unloaded and di-triliuted 
bv hand trucks. Handling a carload 
usually required a full day with four 
men on the job. With the Tructor 
one man does the same work in 



two hours, at a saving of S20 a day- 
over the old method. 

Tn your own plant, is too much 
handling still performed by handy 
Would you like to know, in dollars 
and cents, just what savings Elwell- 
Parkers can bring to your business? 
The nearest E-P Sales Engineer will 
he pleased to analyze the situation 
— and give you the facts gained 
fr-iui E-Pserviceof 22 years in study- 
ing industrial haulage problems. 
No cost rr obligation. Phone him 
or write direct to us. 




chain newspapers in this country have 
lieen developed solely on economic and 
business lines with little, if any, thought 
of political domination or control of pub- 
lic opinion. 

The Hearst (•roup, which possibly may 
represent the theory of political control, 
is in the last analysis operated on eco- 
nomic rather than political lines. 

Chains Have Grown Rapidly 

THERE are now 52 daily newspaper 
chains in the United States controlling 
243 moming and afternoon newspapers, 
including a somewhat smaller group i>t 
Sunday editions. 

These newspapers have 37Vfe per cent 
of the daily circulations and 4fi per cent of 
the Sunday circulations. If the growth of 
chain-newspaper ownership continues at 
the same rate for the next ten years that 
it has during the past ten years it is prob- 
able that, approximately two-thirds of the 
daily newspaper circulations will be ccn- 
t ralized in the chain newspaper groups. 

The chain-publication ownership is not 
cnnliiied in newspapers nor is it local to 
the United States. Chain ownership of 
publications is proportionately greater 
in England in the daily newspaper field, 
and in the United States in the maga- 
zine, trade paper, and periodical field. 

The Northcliffe group (owned by the 
Berry Brothers) , the Rolhmere chain, and 
oilier Kudi-h new-paper groups repre- 
sent not only the largest circulations but 
also the greatest newspaper capital in- 
vestment in England. 

Le Petit Parixian, Paris, with the larg- 
est daily newspaper circulation in the 
world, is one of the several papers under 
a single French ownership. There are sim- 
ilar groups elsewhere throughout Europe. 

Chain ownership and operation of peri- 
odicals, trade papers, and weekly news- 
papers afford opportunities for greater 
economies than are possible in the daily 
newspaper field. 

Periodicals and weeklies can be pro- 
duced from a single central plant obtain- 
ing n maximum output, from a minimum 
machinery investment. Central plant 
operation is nearly always impracticable 
in the daily field, each newspaper requir- 
ing its own plant and equipment and oper- 
ation as an individual unit. 

The mechanical economies in the daily 
field arc therefore confined to advantages 
of centralized purchase of materials and 
machinery, in combined capital, in the 
development and maintenance of news, 
feature, and allied services, the employ- 
ment of types of executives and techni- 
cal ability ordinarily beyond the cost 
limits of an individual paper, and in the 
-ale of advertising in the national field. 

In addition, each paper in the chiin 
baa the benefit of the development of the 
latest and beat technical practices of 
operation, the business methods proven 
uiosl <iicce>.-ful in sale of aiUcrlising and 
i irculation, and a call on men and ma- 
terials in case of necessity or emergency. 

The late E. W. Scripps was the real 
pioneer iti chaill-tiewxpaper development 

in the United States, although the opern- 
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4323 St. < .lor Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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tion of two newspapers under one owner- 
ship had existed in a few instances prior 
to his advent. The inception and growth 
of the E. W. Seripps group was based 
entirely on economic lines. 

The Seripps-Umvurd chain, the .-uc- 
eessor to the Seripps group, is the larg- 
est daily newspaper chain and operates 
papers in 26 cities located in 14 states. 
The creation and growth of the E. W. 
Seripps group and its successor, Seripps- 
Howard, was and is based on commerri:d 
and hii-irie.-s economic;--. To the parent 
paper, The Penny Press, established in 
Cleveland, papers were added in other 
Ohio cities. The next step was to the 
rapidly growing and prosperous Pacific 
Coast. 

Then to cities where the general news- 
paper situation indicated a favorable op- 
portuuitity. It is doubtful if there was 
then or is now any primary thought or 
policy for creating a powerful political 
force or control. 

Capital No Handicap 

'TMIE Hearst newspapers, unlike the 
Seripps group, were backed with ample 
capital at the start. Starting with the 
8an Francisco Examiner, owned by his 
father, young W. It. Hearst soon entered 
the New York Held with the Amrricwi 
and the Journal, later adding the Boston 
American and Advertiser, the Cht'-arro 
American and the Herald-Examiner, the 
bos Antreles Examiner and Herald, and 
'he Atlanta Georgian. This original group 
has been enlarged to include papers in 
Washington, Baltimore, Milwaukee, Seat- 
tle, Oak!:, nd. Cain'. lletMit, Albany, 
Syracuse, San Antonio and Pittsburgh. 
While the Hearst group might be con- 
sidered from a political standpoint, it i- 
obvious that Mr. IIear>t is also actuated 
by a practical business motive. 

Tile next, largest chain in the point <if 
numbers is the lr:i Copley newspapers 
consisting of four Illinois dailies and lt> 
California papers. This chain is a recent 
development. 

The Frank E. Gannett chain, with ten 
Papers under one ownership, is primarily 
a development along economic lines. 
. The same is true of the Booth PuhlMi- 
,n H Company chain, with eiglu [tapers in 
state of Michigan. 

The Mrs. James C. Seripps newspaper 
m 1 ' 1 !'!' " ' ,n nme P"i wrs > !ir ° nu on tne 

I Mafic Coast except one in Dallas, Tex. 

The Lee Syndicate has four papers in 
Iowa, two in Wisconsin, one in Illinois, 
and one m Missouri, eight, in all. 

In addition to these and the in m\ 
K tn:dler daily newspaper chain-- 'ic iv an 
» number of weekly chains. One group 
"> Ohio publishes 15 weeklies. The Affili- 
ated Newspapers of Chicago control 24 
'Wintry paper* in northern Illinois There 
is even a larger nninlu-r of chain owner- 
ships in the weekly field, consisting of 
w <> or more papers under one ownership, 
'han in the ,lai] v lield 

As the newspaper and publication in- 
dustry is one of the major busine-.- fai 
WW> it is inevitable that business neceari- 
of ,llP country require that it fuue- 



Said the Louisville 
Drying Engineer: 





"I'll jump your 
production 100% 

and still save part of what you now spend 1 

"Do you mean to tell me," queried die President, "that you can make our drying de- 
partment produce double as much material and at the same time decrease our present 
total operating cost?" 

"I do," declared the L.D.K., "for the reason that a Louisville Dryer will dry just twice 
as efficiently as the method you now use. That means that you can dry double as much 
material with the same amount of fuel. Furthermore, your labor cost will be reduced 
because a Louisville Dryer requires only one attendant instead of the seven you now 
employ. " 

"Sounds fine," commented the conservative Superintendent. "But what assurance Can 
you give us that your dryer will do all that you claim?" 

"Our record," answered the LDJL, "speaks for itself. We have specialized in building 
dryers for forty years, and during that time have satisfied more than a thousand manufac- 
turers in fifty different industries. In not a single instance have we failed to fulfill our 
guarantee. 

"If you want tangible proof, however, why not 
ship us some of your material ami let us run it in 
a plant si« dryer in our laboratory. Then yofl won't 
have to take my word for results, but can see for 
yourself what a Liuisvillc Dryer will do for you. " 
Who knows hut that a consultation with a Liuis- 
ville Drying Engineer, either in person or by 
mail, might result in similar economies for you? 
Such a consultation costs nothing and involves no 
obligation, so decide now to discover whether your 
existing drying process is as efficient as it might he. 



LOUISVIL/LtK 

DRYING MACHINERY 

COMPANY. 

Incorporated 
Hull St. and Baxter Ave. 

Louisville, Ky. 

CoHtAJdmi. iMdry. LtmliHlU. t,mlm.t, 



5 Ways 

to cut drying costs 

I The first way is to permit 
*■ Louisville Drying Engineers 
to make a nudy of your drying 
problem*. They will recommend 
a Louisville Dryer which will * . . 

2 Cut fuel expense from one- 
third to ono-half in many 

^ De'ivrr dried materia! «m- 
'jtttt(mf r v. thue permitting of 
uninterrupted plant operation. 

4 Cut the number of attend- 
ant* flooded to on* in most 
instances. 

5 Reduce the amount of floor 
space requiredaimut has 80%. 
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WHO determines 
insurance rates? 



Yon do — 

You and other buyers of insurance 
throughout the country. For the cost 
of insurance depends largely on the 
number and amount of losses suffered 
by you and your neighbors. The other 
factors which affect rates are cither 
costs that are set by law — such as State 
taxes to support Insurance Depart- 
ments — or they are inescapable oper- 
ation costs which stock insurance 
companies have already pared to a 
minimum. 

For example, consider the cost of 
distribution. As in most 
businesses, our products 
— insurance policies — 
must be distributed over 
many risks in many terri- 
tories. In this way we 
maintain financial 
strength and are little 
affected by local catas- 
trophies. 

Our distribution ex- 
pense, however, includes 
far more than the ordi- 
nary sales cost. It entails 



You can obtain 
Agricultural Policies 
for all coverages sucb as: 

Fire • Parcel Post 
Automobile • Marine 
Use and Occupancy 
Rent and Leasehold 
Windstorm • Floaters 
Sprinkler Leakage 
Registered Mail 
Transit - Earthquake 
Tourists' Baggage 
Explosion ana Riot 
Aircraft Damage 



vast, intricate records bystateand com- 
munity — even by city block. It ne- 
cessitates careful inspection of proper- 
ties and cautious investigation of in- 
dividuals. Perhaps in no other busi- 
ness is there kept such detailed, ac- 
curate and up-to-date information as 
in the insurance field. 

Insurance provides a vital, economic 
protection. Companies offering this 
protection supply a far-reaching serv- 
ice which demands and deserves the 
utmost efficiency and thoroughness. 
It is only because these companies 
have become unusually 
^^== efficient that insurance 
ratesgcnerallyarcsolow. 
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tkm along the lint's identical with those 
found best in industry generally. The 
tact I hat publishing is in a broad sense a 
ma in i fac i u ring business, suggest* that to 
be permanently successful it must, be in 
a large measure conducted in accord with 
approved manufacturing practices. The 
success of the chains indicate the econo- 
mic- <>!' this type of ownership. 

Good Will Is Greatest Value 

T HE danger of control of public opinion 
or the creation of lasting political 
power through chain newspapers is remote. 
In no other line of business is the element 
of good will so large a proportion of the 
property value. It is rare that, the physi- 
cal and liquid assets of a daily newspaper 
property exceed more than one-third to 
two-fifths of its value. Approximately 
two-thirds of its value is involved in good 
will, which is represented in terms of 
circulation. 

Abuse of the best interests of the pub- 
lic is followed by an immediate decrease in 
circulation. No newspatier yet has main- 
tained its circulation which persistently 
ignored the best interests "I i he com- 
munity in which it was located. As adver- 
tising rates arc based on quality and 
quantity of circiilatiim any policy which 
runs contrary to the public interest will 
quickly affect net earnings. 

Money is always sensitive and the 
amount of capital invested in chain news- 
paper groups is in itself an assurance that 
the public interest will not be seriously 
neglected. 

The very nature of the newspaper busi- 
ness insures that danger of a monopoly 
is remote. No one group rould secure such 
a hold upon public opinion as to become 
permanently a real political menace. 



Throughout the United 
States and in many foreign 
countries, the Agricultural 
has developed an efficient 
"distriburiiigorganization". 
Our igcnu arc located in 
2700communities. Youcan 
have complete confidence 
in them as representatives 
of a company which has 
been supplying insurance 
service for more than three 
quarters of a century. 



May we send you booklet "Cash Value" — a discussion of 
the relation between insurance and property valuation? 
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Chains Have No Advantage 

UNDER present methods editors and 
manager- of the papers in chains for 
the most part arc free to exercise their 
own opinions on national, state, and local 
political issues. It is not an uncommon 
incident to find papers m a chain dia- 
metrically opposeil to each other on state 
and national political measures. In only 
one nf the major chains docs the political 
policy of the owner appear to dominate 
all the papers of the group. 

The effect of chain newspapers upo 
the privately owned newspapers com- 
peting in the same fields so far does not 
indicate that the chain newspajier men- 
aces the individually owned paper. While 
in a few instances chain newspapers oc- 
cupy the premier position, in the ma- 
jority of cities nonehain newspapers more 
often hold the lead. 

(liven the same ability in management 
and enterprise, if it publishes an equally 
good newspaper, the locally owned anil 
operated paper holds its own succea 
fully in its competition with a chain pa 
per. To this extent, the public indicat 
a preference for local ownership and (hi- 
degree of preference apparently is no 
greater nor less than it registers in regard 
to chain merchandising or manufactur- 
ing operations. 
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» ' * and so to bed * * < late * < < too much supper < * * wish 



I could get to sleep * * * bad dreams * < < business worries < * < 



dog barks * * * baby cries < - < time to get up < > < jangled nerves 



' < > irritable skin. 



— then is the time your skin 
needs the comfort of a fresh Gillette Blade 




THE NEW FIFTY BOX 
Wfryfteth double -edged Gillette 
Blades ( 1 0 Packets of five* ) in a 
colorful chest that will serve you 
afterward as a sturdy button box, 
cigarette box or jewel case . . . Ideal 
*> » gift, too. Five dollars at your 
dealer's. 



Th ERE are mornings 
when a fresh Gillette 
Blade is bertcr than any 
pick-me-up you can 
name. 

And there arc morn- 
ings when your beard 
is as tough and blue- as 
your state of mind; 
when the hot water faucet runs cold and your shaving 
cream is down to the last squeeze and you scarcely 
have time to lather anyway; mornings when all the 
Ci, rds seem stacked against your Gillette. But slip in 
a fresh blade. Enjoy the same smooth, clean shave 
«*t you get on the finest morning. 

You have to go through the Gillette factory to 
understand how it's possible to pack so much de- 
pendable shaving comfort into a razor blade. 

There you see some S 1 2,000,000 worth of machin- 
ery invented and improved continuously for twenty- 
^ v e years for just one purpose: to make the Gillette 
W.idc- — fver y Gillette Blade — do its smooth, cxpen 
job every morning for the thirty million Americans 
who count on it. 

There you see in operation the unique system 
^hich makes four out of nine Gillette blade depart- 
m cnt workers inspectors — -paid a bonus for every de- 
fe ctivc blade they discard. 

At least a dozen varying conditions affect the com- 
OQ of your shave. But the Gillette blade doesn't 
change. It is the one constant factor in your daily 
shave. Gillette Safety Razor Co., Boston, U. S. A. 



* * * 



GiHette 
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TWO 
PLANTS 




will show increased earnings in 1929 



"The remarkable management of the Pennsylvania ► 
Railroad is reflected in the 1928 statement of earn- 
ings: Gross revenues loirer than for any year since. 
1924; net operating income at a new high peak 
. . . per-share earnings the largest since 191 6." 
— Daily Press, February 8th. 



REMARKABLE management, indeed! 
Yet due vigilance in purchasing 
alone may make the difference between 
a gain and a loss in net earnings. 

In 1924 one concern, believed to be the 
largest single-plant user of oxygen gas, 
was presented with a new plan for the 
purchase of that commodity. The plan 
was developed by the Kentucky Oxygen- 
Hydrogen Company, which since, 1925 
has supplied this plant with all of its 
oxygen requirements. 

During the calendar year 1928 the 
consuming company purchased 25% 
more oxv<rcii than in 1921. Yet their 
oxygen bill for 1928 was approximated 
$34,000 less than in 1924. 



This administrative type of contract has 
since been made available to all of the 
large-volume customers of the Kentucky 
Oxygen-Hydrogen Company, and all re- 
port substantial savings over auy previ- 
ous contract. 

Now the corporation is prepared to nego- 
tiate administrative contracts with any 
large consumer anywhere. Correspon- 
dence is invited from two plants using 
4,000,000 feet or more of oxygen annu- 
ally. These two companies can effect 
economies that will appear in the 1929 
earning statement as added net profit. 

You will deal only with principals. 
Address correspondence to: 



WALTER CIRDLER. President 

KENTUCKY OXYGEN-HYDROGEN CO. 

INCORPORATED 

LOUISVILLE 

ISaxhviltc 
* t t 
Subsidiaries 
VOCT PROCESSES 

Incorporated 

THE HELIUM COMPANY 

(Thm Omfy Comumrrrial ll.lium Plant Ik tk* WmrUt) 

Wl\*n writing to KrNTCasT OxT*;FN-Hrwm*c.\ Ci>. pinna mrvtion Xation't Butinni 



STANDARD CAS PRODUCTS CO. 



COMPRESSED ACETYLENE CO. 

loeorporAivd 
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A Business Man of the New Day 

By WAIN WRIGHT EVANS 



THERE are tivo reasons why 
Ernest T. Trigg, president of 
the Lucas Paint Company of 
Philadelphia, is worth telling 
1 lie business world about. One is that 
the business world kriou-- iniicli about 
htm already, and likes to get new an- 
gles on him. Another is that when you 
have lined up his essential character- 
istics as a practicing idealist in busi- 
ness you have at the same time de- 
scribed a rapidly growing class of in- 
dustrial leaders who are today engaged 
in reshaping the practices, the codes, 
the conscious purposes of American 
business-. 

Go to any gathering of representa- 
tive business men today and you fin I 
yourself nibbing elbows with an in- 
creasing numlier of men of the Trigg 
'.vpe. They want a better industrial 
philosophy and a better industrial 
practice, and they are out to get it. 
The reason why Trigg stands out 
among the thousands of business men 
"f this type is not that his thought is 
different, but that he expresses it 
with so much point, imagination, 
and force that he makes it seem 
like what it really is — common 
sense, decency, enlightened self- 
interest, sound economics, and 
practical Christianity. 

Before 1 had ever seen him 
*ome one said to me, in an effort 
to describe him, "He's a big fel- 
low, and he's easy to talk to. Start 
him on the trail of an idea and 
he'll follow it right over the hori- 
«on. You'll like him." 

I am passing on that estimate because 
\ can't formulate a better one. He is just 
'ike that. lie is lug physically; and he re- 
veals by his wort Is- antl manner a big, ex- 
pansive, genial, fearless view of life. Hav- 
coped with life with admirable success 
himself, he likes it and wants everybody 
WS to like it too. His physical bigness 
IOd his friendly, easy, relaxed habit of 
"mnl are indications of strength and great 
reserves of energy. 

He Has Many Jobs 

pERHAPS thai accounts for the fact 
that, he is one of the most versatile fig- 
ires in the business world — able, in addi- 
tion to his regular duties as head of a 
K r,, at company, to undertake all sort- of 
outside activities. 

is a director in five or six great or- 
Kaniza tions, he is a trustee of a university, 
ne 8 president of the Philadelphia < >j»er- 
; "" -s, »'it - ty,and was pn -ident of tin I'hil- 
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BESIDES being a paint manufacturer. 
Ernest T. Trigg is a practicing — we 
might even say a practical — idealist of 
the type becoming more and more 
prevalent in American industry. His 
philosophy of everyday business is 
one that is fast gaining ascendancy 



adelphia Chamber of Commerce for three 
years. 

He began his career by the office-boy 
route in 1892, ami the list of successes, 
responsibilities, and honors that have 
come to him during the years since then 
would take far too much space for atten- 
tion here. Suffice it to say that he has the 
drive and the enthusiasm and the power 
of imagination that are invariably asso- 
ciated with great business success. 

As a personality Trigg is markedly de- 
void of the contractive, rautious, fear- 
tinged attitude of mind that accounts for 
much of the dishonesty, cruelty, antl 
shortsighted self-seeking which too often 
pass for legitimate competition in busi- 
ness. He believes profoundly that Ameri- 
can business can be educated out of that 
sort of thing; and among the conspicu- 
ously articulate spokesmen of modem in- 
dustry there are few who ran voice that 
lielicf so persuasivclv. I caught him on the 



wing, at the moment when he was on 
his way to a meeting of the board of 
directors of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Good-naturedly he 
consented io a delay, that 1 might ob- 
tain his views on the changing spirit 
of business practice. 

Everlasting Changes 

" r pHERE has been a change — an 
' enormous change — and within the 
past ten yearB," he said. "More and 
greater changes are coming. We are 
acquiring a new industrial philosophy, 
and we are learning to measure indus- 
trial values by a new yardstick. 

''The necessities of a new industrial 
order started the transformation. Bus- 
iness was up against something that, 
had all the force and authority of a 
natural law. It had to adjust itself to 
the conditions or face disaster. It 
wasn't a matter of high-flown ideal-: 
it was a matter of self-preservation. 

"Some business men have accept i 1 
Ihe necessity unwillingly; but they feel 
better now, and are admitting 
that it's all for the best. 

"For example, consider the ef- 
forts which the various industries 
have made and are making to 
dean house, with the assistance, 
cooperation and sympathetic good 
will of the Federal Tntde Com- 
mission. We have our Trade Prac- 
tice Conferences, we work out our 
own codes, wo do our own polic- 
ing, and the Commission is there 
to help us if we need help. 
"\o cracking of the whip, no 
coercion — simply an entire willingness to 
discard the old ..nd take on the new Even 
men who themselves have thought it nec- 
essary to indulge in unfair business prac- 
tices in order to meet competition of a 
shady sort, are eager for the creation of 
conditions that will place no premium on 
such practices. Why do they want that 
change? Is it sentimentalism? Not at all. 
They find that everybody loses by such 
practices, and that competitors who in- 
dulge in cutthroat methods simply eat 
each other up, like the Gingham Dog and 
the Calico Cat in Eugene Field's poem. 

"This means that these men are getting 
an education. They are waking up to a 
fact of which economists have U-en aware 
for centuries, that the fundamentals of 
decent and right conduct laid down by 
Jesus of Nazareth constitute the sound- 
est, most sensible, most workable eco- 
nomic system possible to devise. The fur- 
ther " e go m the application of that .-> - 
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tcm the lwtter do we find thai it works. 

'■And it Isn't a vague Utopian ideal, it's 
a pragmatic reality. It stands the test of 
use. Business is astounded — and delight- 
ed. It is calling for more. 

"Even the most skeptical devotees of 
the old dog-eat-dog theory of business 
competition are being gradually persuad- 
ed from the sheer, cold pressure of the 
facts that by such fear-inspired prac- 
tices nobody can win. War doesn't pay in 
this complicated indust rial world of ours, 
whether it be a war with guns and gasscs 
or a war of bonuses and bribes. Every- 
body lost in the World War. It is the 
same in industry. War of any sort pays 
less and less because there is a more and 
more complicated social mechanism for 
it to smash. 

"Industry, therefore, liad to work out 
a new philosophy and a new code for 
itself. The first necessity it felt was to 
square iteclf with the public, which was 
Iwing injured by things that were hap- 
pening in industry. Ruinous competition, 
the crushing of small companies by mo- 
nopolistic rivals, government prosecutions 
for this and that, continual st rikes — there 
ia no avoiding the punishment such 
plagues entail. They have to be elimi- 
nated." 

"Take strikes, for example. It is as ob- 
vious as the Sermon on the Mount and 
the Ten Commandments put together 
that the welfare of a nation depends on 
the contentment of its people. That re- 
minds me, by the way, of a thing that 
happened not long ago when a commit- 
tee of ulurk 1 was a member dratted a 
resolution to express certain views about 
t he rights of human beings in industry. 

"We began the resolution by quoting 
the opening words of the Declaration of 
Independence, 'We hold these truths to 
be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights' — 
and so on. 

Sentiments Too High-Flown? 

WE thought we had a resounding 
opening, and that we had done a 
good job. But there was a bank president 
who thought such sentiments, when ap- 
plied to business, were high-flown and per- 
haps a shade socialistic. He told me what 
lie thought about it, ami then added crush- 
ingly, 'You might just as well have led 
off with the Ten Commandments.* 

"'The Ten Commandments!' I ex- 
claimed. "Why, my dear fellow, that's a 
brilliant idea. We may come to quoting 
the Ten Commandments yet. We may 
even come to practicing them.' 

"And that is pretty well the heart of 
the matter. It is just another way of say- 
ing that we need a sound system of eco- 
nomics. 

"But to come back to strikes. The wel- 
fare of a nation rests on the contentment 
of its people. The contentment of the peo- 
ple in turn rests on their liberty to work; 
on their ability to obtain, not merely the 
bare necessities of life but a share of its 
comforts; and on their having reasonable 
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hours of work and time for play, relaxa- 
tion, and attention to their spiritual needs. 
And hesides all that it means a saving 
wage, to provide against sudden adver- 
sity and the lessened earning power of old 
age. 

"Of course the ideal condition would be 
one wherein we should have perfect bal- 
ance between the necessities of produc- 
tion on the one hand and the available 
force of workers on the other, so that 
there would be work all the time for 
everybody who wanted work. Industry 
would then produce everything that so- 
ciety needed. It would pay a wage which 
would endow labor with ample purchas- 
ing power to absorb what it had pro- 
duced. Thus capital would make a fair 
profit for its service in organizing and di- 
recting such production, and would itself 
buy freely of the products of such coop- 
eration with labor. 

We Are Approaching Ideals 

'TMIAT is the ideal; and it lies over 

1 yonder where the blue begins. It i- 
our job to attain it as nearly as we may. 

"Business ten years ago would not have 
given whole-hearted assent to such doc- 
trine as that, but it does today. Ten years 
ago it was considered part of the game 
to cut wages without compunction as the 
easiest and simplest way of balancing 
profit and loss. 

"Today wage cutting is the last thing 
any sane employer wants to resort to. 
He knows, from experience, that it ifl 
wrong and that it makes trouble. He 
knows wage cutting is utterly bad — bad 
for the employer, bad for the worker, bad 
for the nation, destructive to purchasing 
power, and spiritually deadly because of 
the fear and want that it creates. 

"I think the end of the strike era is in 
sight, and that the next five years will 
see an unparalleled gain in relationships 
of mutual understanding and good will 
between employer and employe. 

"Right here I might say that the em- 
ployer, in the main, has been to blame 
for past strikes. I don't say that demands 
of strikers have always been reasonable. 
Exasperations, anger and fear have 
played their part in each situation. But 
it is the business of every employer to be 
in such close and sympathetic touch with 
his employes that exasperation, anger and 
fear never get control. Of course such 
closeness of touch has to lie predicated on 
the employer's sincere belief that the in- 
terests of the employer and employe are 
mutual and at bottom identical. 

"But that is the educated and economi- 
cally sophisticated point of view. Em- 
ployers have to get rducated to it slowly. 
What it really boils down to is a growing 
consideration on the part of the employ- 
ers of the human factor in industry. Tho 
human factor is the most valuable asset 
industry produces. If human beings are 
deprived of their rights, and are there- 
fore unhappy, economical and profitable 
production is slowed down. 

"Every human being ha^ a right to a 
sufficiency of wholesome food, to a decent, 
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comfortable home, to the opportunity of 
regular employment at a saving wage, 
and to a reasonable leisure. Adults have 
just as much right to these things as chil- 
dren have to proper living conditions. 
Under no circumstances should any hu- 
man lieing be deprived of them. Wc are 
all the children of the State; and these 
are our inalienable rights. They should be 
attainable by all who are willing to make 
a proper effort to get them. 

"This is not socialism. The State need 
have little or nothing to do with it. In- 
dustry can deal with the problem. Con- 
sider, for instance, the present widespread 
trend toward employe ownership which 
makes capitalists out of workingmen and 
mutualizes financially the interests of 
men, management, and capital. 

Again, it seems highly significant that 
some business men are already discussing 
the possibility that we may iti time have 
decentralized manufacturing, made pos- 
sible by the economical distribution of 
power, and with the building of smaller 
communities as a result. The reason they 
want to eee such a condition is that it 
would create conditions more favorable to 
the employe in his work and in his life 
as a citizen. 

"Among the efforts being made in busi- 
ness to prevent periods of unemployment 
I have personally taken a great interost 
in what is known as the Prosperity Re- 
serve. The theory of the Prosperity Re- 
serve is that the Government authorizes 
the borrowing of so many millions of dol- 
lars for the building, let ua say, of roads, 
or for some other sort of construction 
work that needs sooner or later to be 
done. That money is held back till con- 
ditions of unemployment arise, whereup- 
on the work l>egins, labor is employed, 
and the slack is taken up. This is not a 
cure-all, but if properly managed it would 
lie an enormous help. The Prosjierity Re- 
serve would do for labor something like 
what the Federal Reserves does for 
finajice. 

"Individual industries can do a great 
deal in the same general direction by 
planning and distributing work so that 
there will lie no lay-offs. Lack of intelli- 
gent planning is at the bottom of moat 
of these troubles. For instance in New 
York they suspend concrete work in Jan- 
uary and February, not because it 5a 
necessary but just from habit. In tho 
paint, indust ry certain kinds of inside 
work can be held back for bad weather. 
Adjustments arc possible in most indus- 
tries. 

Is Business a Public Trust? 

"A/fl'-N "f management and capital are 
J- v -l learning to take the attitude tbat 
they are in the last analysis working for 
the public, and for themselves as part of 
the public. Here is certainly relation of 
trii-l. and responsibility as real as if every 
industry were to be classed with what we 
call public service enterprises. Or con- 
sider it this way: 

' The elements that have made the 
American character what it is at its 
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"Complicated nothing! 
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Why, our own girls put in 
this system 99 



\7ES sir, wc transferred 103,500 records to Acme 
A Visible equipment between Saturday noon and 
Monday morning — and our own office girls handled it all. 

"It's easy ... no experts are required . . . any girl who 
can operate a typewriter can install an Acme System. 
■ Ind not only that, but your own record cards can be trans- 
ferred into . feme equipment, too. 



And whether it be 100,000 records or only 100 records 
there is Acme Visible equipment designed for every 
department of every business — card books for small desk 
records, steel tray cabinets for larger and more active 
records; and other types for special requirements. 

Have you seen our new book, "Profitable Business 
Control ?" In simple language it explains control methods 



'And once installed, an Acme System requires fewer adopted by thousands of successful concerns and illustrates 



employees . . . less ex- 
Pensive help . . . and 
gives you all the facts 
accurately whenever 
you want them." 



And there's the ex- 
perience of the largest 
corporation in its line 
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the simplicity of Acme Visible equipment. It is a 
treatise on present day business methods and well 
worth your reading. Write for your copy today — 
without obligation, of course. 



ACME CARD SYSTEM COM PAN V 
l South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Gentlemen: 

Without obligation on my part, you may aend me your book, 'M'tom- 
able Buiincn Control. 1 ' 



Firm .Yoiay. 
Gi\ 



.V-.I'C 



ACME VISIBLE RECORDS 



VThr* writing to Arur C'*ii> Symiw CVrAirWT p/«<i»« mrt*tior> .VflfM»«*# Buffnrtt 
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are liberty, courage, and self-reliance. 
Capital, so called, and labor, so called, 
are joint heirs of those qualities. No sys- 
tem of external force can require them to 
act in harmony. The only thing that can 
do it is mutuality of interest. I think we 
are achieving that. 

"In its train comes the saving wage — 
a wage over and above a living wage. This 
saving wage may take a variety of forms. 

"For instance, millions of men and 
women in American industry today are 
stockholders in the businesses wherein 
they find employment. Up to a few years 
ago the stock in our individual business 
companies was generally owned by one 
man or by a small group. Increase of 
stock ownership by workers is leading us 
to a condition in which many companies 
will be owned, or largely so, by the men 



and women whose names apt>car on their 
pay rolls. That is an example of one kind 
of saving wage. It is also an example of 
the mutuality of interest toward which 
we are working. 

Many Benefits of "Saving Wage" 

''TP HE saving wage would provide Ixith 
* a period ofleisurc in old age and pro- 
tection from sudden financial reverses. 
Mainly the purpose of the saving wage 
would be to allow every man and woman 
a period of earned leisure after his pro- 
ductive work is done. 

"There should be a period in which a 
man can be entirely free from the work of 
the world and at liberty to busy himself 
with things which may have little evident 
economic importance, but the spiritual 
importance of which is very greet indeed. 



"That would be possible only with a 
saving wage. I believe a universal provi- 
sion for this wage is one development we 
may expect in American industry of the 
future. 

"What is the relationship of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce to such a 
program as this? 

"The initiating, formulating, clarifying, 
and furthering of such conceptions is, 
to my mind, one chief reason for the ex- 
istence of the National Chamber. Of 
course, I am not referring now to any of 
my own specific theories about what 
should be done, but to the general intent 
of the Chamlter's work. We are a clear- 
ing house for such ideas, and we have the 
machinery for making many of them ef- 
i'n the We have a great oportunity and 
a great responsibility." 



A Way to Foreign Markets 



By ARTHUR J. GREY 



Former American Trade Commissioner to Germany 



THE idea of the market seeking 
out the seller, to American ears, 
sounds about as plausible as the 
mountain coming to Mahomet. 
Tlic seller mu-! pursue the market, any 
American business man will tell you — and 
how, he is likely to add. Yet even this rule 
has an exception to prove it. This particu- 
lar exception has functioned as such for 
700 years. It is the Leipzig Trade Fair. 

Up to late in 1922, not unlike numerous 
other Americans interested in foreign 
trade, I had been obsessed with the idea 
that the Leipzig Trade Fair was some 
sort of semiannual event, intensely Ger- 
man in policy, subject matter, and meth- 
ods. I understood by the term "intensely 
German" all that which savored of rather 
loud and broadcast advertising, cheaply 
made goods, with their inevitable brand 
of "made in Germany," numerous booths, 
stalls and pushcarts, filled with such mer- 
chandise and, lastly, throngs of buyers 
from surrounding countries who would 
buy quantities of shoddy wares for resale 
to a trade whose taste was far from dis- 
criminating. 

However, it was my good fortune to 
find myself in Germany in the Fall of 1022 
as trade commissioner to that country. I 
spent a week at the Frankfort on the 
Main Fall Fair studying its every con- 
ceivable phase. I went away with a deep 
respect for everything German that re- 
lated to the manufacturing and distribu- 
tion of merchandise. The following Spring 
I visited the Leipzig Spring Fair. I also 
visited the Leipzig Fall Fair of 1023 and 
the Spring Fair of 1924. Later, when out 
of the service, I made special trips to *he 
Fall Fair of 1927 and the Spring Fair of 
1928. On each occasion I critically studied 



everything connected 
with intensive meth- 
ods of promoting for- 
eign sales. Uoeoatefc 1 
ously at first, and 
with a specific pnr- 
posefulness Inter, I 
appraised the Leipzig 
Trade Fairs' value in 
the selling of Ameri- 
can goods abroad. 

A World Mart 

WHAT st ruck me 
tir-t at tlii' Leip- 
zig Trade Fair was 
th:it it was, and now 
still more is, an inter- 
rial ional mart in the 
broadest sense. While 
it. was originally in- 
tended to help Ger- 
man manufacturers 
to sell to their own 
people, the post-war 
economic and social 
conditions have made 
Germany realize her 
international inter- 
ests more than ever 
liefore. The Leipzig Fairs forcibly accen- 
tuate this changed attitude on the part of 
German manufacturers. The creed now is 
that to obtain better opj>ortunities for 
themselves, they must offer opportunities 
to competitors. 

The Leipzig Spring Fair easily lead all 
other German fairs in number of exhibi- 
tors last year, boasting a total of 10,10*1 
exhibitors as compared with the Frank- 
fort Fair's 904, Cologne's 7Sfi, Koenigs- 
lierg's 710 nd Breslau's 390. 




A tower of teacups was one of the 
novelties at a recent Leipzig Fair 



The 1 ,144 foreign 
exhibitors at the 
Leipzig Spring Fair of 
1928 included 274 
from France, 114 
from Japan, 99 from 
Italy, 44 from Eng- 
land, 203 from Aus- 
tria, 284 from Czecho- 
slovakia, 42 from 
Switzerland, six from 
the United States and 
78 from other coun- 
tries. 

It is essentially a 
manufacturer's Fair, 
for 97 per cent of the 
exhibitors fall in that 
class. 

The Fair is a most 
dignified institution 
and while it is of an- 
cient origin its exhibi- 
tion buildings are of 
modern design and 
facilities. The man- 
ner of displaying 
goods and the many 
helps offered by tho 
administration to for- 
eign buyers, rnable them to do much busi- 
ness in a minimum of time. 

It should be remembered that the 
Leipzig Trade Fair is not an exposition, 
but a real, sell-on-the-spot institution. 
The buyers come there not to "shop" but 
to huy. During the inflation period in Ger- 
many, up 1o and including the Fall Fair 
of 1923, and st retching out into the Spring 
Fair of 1924, the. buyers from 44 countries 
still came with cash in hand and paid for 
their purchases on the spot. 
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Quicker 
-at less cosl: 
-without errors 



Hand methods in 
business today 
rob net profits. 
The price is paid in 
wasted time, in labor, 
in costly mistakes, in 
delays — in profits! 

Even the smallest 
Addressographs speed 
the day's business, get 

things done on time, eliminate errors, reduce 
expense. They permit every size business that 
has customers to use "Customer Control" — to 
keep records better and at less cost — to improve 
collections — to speed factory production through more efficient 
scheduling methods — to imprint sales literature, folders, wrappers, 
labels, etc. — to address letters, price lists, bulletins, etc. 

Thousands of small concerns, and departments of large businesses, 
find the small Addressographs indispensable for saving money and 
making money. There are also electrically operated models and auto* 
matic models for every size business, according to requirements. 

Let the Addressograph representative show you how others in your 
line of business are getting things done with Addressographs quicker, 
at less cost, and without errors. Mail the coupon for complete details. 

Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world 
Addressograph Company, 909 W. Van Burcn St., Chicago 

CanaJd: Toronto, Vancouver. Montreal. European head offu-e cnJ factory: L"U»!'>u. England. 
Manufacturer* «/ Graphoiypc Adtiicaaograph Dup!i£raph CardograpU 
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PRINTS FROM TYPE 
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Copyright 1929 AtJdrMOfraph Co. 
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AT CHICAGO 

Model H i Addressograph 
Imprints names or data at 
rate of 1200 to 1800 im- 
pressions an hour. Other 
small Addressograph mod- 
els from $20 to $10f, at 
Chicago. Easy monthly 
pay merits permit the 
machine to pay for itself 
out of savings and profits 
tt maizes. 



/ Mail 
f with your 
.' letterhead to 

Ai>k" I -~')<;kai-h Co . 
1**909 W. Van Burcn Street., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Please advise how 
re»Mjgraphs will nave time, in- 
sales and reduce my oper- 

expense. 



4-1929 



H'hti wrttinf to ADUtauutaarH Coafraxr plw memlm* Saturn') /'u<ii>«e 
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Untangling the Government 
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WING CHAIR 
FLYERS of 
PLANES 

\/f ANY men, deeply interested in flying, never 
get beyond ine wing chair stage of avi- 
ation. They are convinced that all living is the 
epic achievement of a Lindbergh. 

It isn't. While most of us cannot hope to 
attain the time-table exactness of a Lindbergh, a 
lot of men in the happy thirties and dangerous 
forties arc quietly setting out to master this busi- 
ness of living. 

"Babe 1 Meigs, publisher of the Chicago 
Herald & Examiner, is a licensed pilot and makes 
his long jumps by air. R. L. Putnam, vice-presi- 
dent of the Magazine of Business, made a six 
months' air tour in the interest of aviation. Fred 
Foote solicits space for Life via airplane. Colonel 
John A. Fish back, Indianapolis manufacturer of 
pancake flour, flies regularly . 

These men regasd frying as more or less ordi- 
nary routine. Vet all of them hit the happy 
medium somewhere between (laming youth and 
chloroformablc age. 

Of course, one thing is vitally necessary to fly- 
ing—an airplane. Hence, you'll permit us to 
introduce the Command-Aire — a plane of un- 
canny stability . See the picture below where the 
pilot leave* the cockpit and straddles the fuse- 
lage uhile the Command-Aire goes merrily and 
steadily about its own devices. This is in no sense 
a stunt, but an everyday demonstration of 
Command-Aire stability. 

Ask us for full information about the COM- 
MAND-AIRE. And, if you like, we'll arrange 
with our nearest distributor for a demonstration. 
Just write. 

COMMAND-AIRE, Inc., Little Rack, Ark. 




COMMAND-AIP.E- 

When vetoing ptratr mention SatUtn't Butintee 



{Continued from page 34) 
there is the Federal Trade Commission. 
They arc "quasi-judicial" bodies. They 
hand down decisions in the manner of 
courts. Their members, to a certain de- 
gree, are judges. It would Ik- absurd, it 
would violate "the reign of law" under our 
system of constitutionalism, to subject 
them to Cabinet officers and thus to place 
them under the actual domination of the 
executive arm. 

Some Need Independence 

A 'IAIN", there are independent execu- 
live establishments which cannot 
properly be put under any one Cabinet 
officer because they serve all the. Cabinet 
officers equally. Such, fur instance, is tin- 
Civil Service Commission. It acts as an 
employment agency for all the executive 
departments under all the Cabinet offi- 
cers and itaccordingly must — without 
escape — be independent. 

Again, and finally, these independent 
executive establishments do not in any 
way contravene the Principle of Major 
Purpose. Each of them is aimed toward 
just one end. Each of them is a single- 
thoughtcd enterprise. Each of them, in 
military phraseology, has just one mi— 
.-■'inn. Each one of them can devote itsell 
to the accomplishment <ii that mission 
unimpeded and undistracted by other in- 
consistent nnd conflicting mandates and 
duties. 

From the standpoint, therefore, of our 
primary principle not one of these inde- 
pendent executive establishments can 
really Bad truly be said to constitute in 
itself a primary ''scandal." 

Si >me of llirin — as, notably, the Vet- 
erans' Bureau — could certainly be brought 
into a better relationship to the rest, of 
the Government. That point will be de- 
veloped in full at a later stage in these 
explorations and analyses. It is a point, 
however, which is not primary but sec- 
ondary. The primary ponri — it cannot l>e 
too often repeated — is first to get our 
( iovernment.'s major purposes disentan- 
gled and unraveled and, one by one, sep- 
arately and clearly seen and stated. 

A Look at the Departments 

LET us then, dismissing for the moment 
J secondary chores of all sorts, stare 
straight a tour ten executive departments, 
at our ten great federal enterprises topped 
in each instance by a Cabinet officer. 

In what degree do those officers illus- 
trate the Principle of Major PurjHJSC ef- 
fectively and satisfactorily? It is a prin- 
ciple, let us remember, which can be given 
a formulation perhaps letter edged and 
more cutting. It is a principle which could 
be called also the principle of undivided 
attention. That is: 

A department based properly on major 
purpose would enable the Cabinet officer 
at its head to give to that purpose his 
undivided attention. From that reviewing 



stand let us review the ten men who con- 
stitute our President's cabinet. 

The Secretary of State. His objective is 
the conduct of foreign affairs. In some de- 
gree, while conducting foreign political 
affairs, he collides with foreign commer- 
cial affairs, which particularly pertain to 
the Secretary of Commerce. Onthewhole, 
however, he quite exceptionally fulfills the. 
Principle of Major Purpose. He can keep 
his eye very thoroughly on the ball of his 
own game. Walter Brown's Joint Com- 
mittee on Reorganization found nothing 
on or about him that it wanted to take 
away from him. 

The Secretary of the Treasury. He is 
not so hn ky. His true great mission is the 
conduct of the fiscal affairs of the United 
States. Just when he is thinking, how- 
ever, of the proper interest rate mi slmrt - 
term securities, up stejis the Sii])ervising 
Architect of the United States and says: 

"I'm in your Department. What do you 
think of the facade of the Post Office at 
( l.-ksloosa 

Or up steps the Surgeon General of 
the United States and says: 

"I'm in your Department. A rat has 
arrived at San Francisco in a ship from 
Shanghai, anil it proposes to proceed in- 
land with a cargo of bubonic plague, and 
it. must be intercepted." 

Or up steps i he Commissioner of Pro- 
hibition and says: 

"I've just caught a bootlegger. How 
hard should I sock him?" 

His Mission is Retarded 

IT seems ridiculous thai the meditations 
* and concentrations of the Secretary of 
the Treasury on vital 1 hemes of high fiscal 
and financial science should be interrupt- 
ed by the vast and alien problems con- 
nected with federal building operations, 
federal health services, and federal crimi- 
Dal law enforcement. 

Those three act ivities clog his main mis- 
sion and retard it. Mr. Brown would re- 
licve him nl iliefiisl two of them, and Mi 
Hoover of toe third. 

The Secretary of War. His is a genuine- 
ly sail case, lie is supplied primarily In 

keep our army fit to fight. That ought to 
be enough for anybody. The law prevents 
it from being enough for him. He has !<i 
excavate gulfs and bays into harbors anil 
excavate rivers into canals, and line the 
rivers with levees to prevent floods, to the 
extent of some $100,000,000 in the fwcal 
year 1030. 

This trainer of soldiers now spends 
nearly as much of his time thinking almut 
the Mississippi River as thinking about 
the army affaire. 

Mr. Brown believes that all his civil 
engineering responsibility for civilian 
"public works" should be taken away 
from hint. It is assume*] that Mr. Hoover 
earnestly shares that belief. 

The Attorney General. He concen- 
trates, and can concentrate, on certain le- 
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INTERNATIONAL 
SIX-SPEED 
SPECIAL 



The Only 

Speed Truck Built with 

Two Complete Power Ranges 



INTERNATIONAL 



This new 1-ton 
truck — the Inter- 
national Six-Speed 
Special — has al- 
ready rolled up a 
remarkable repu- 
tation, not only in this country, but also 
in Canada and foreign lands. 

Sales have been breaking records from 
the first and the performance of the 
truck has been setting new records in 
every kind of hard hauling. 

No other truck built is like The Six- 
Speed Special. It has a 2 -speed axle, as 
indicated in the illustration, giving it six 
speeds forward and two reverse — mak- 
ing two complete power ranges. A light 
shift of the auxiliary lever throws from 
one range to the other instandy. And 
there you are — as the going demands — 



This truck will out-pull — 
out-climb— out-perform any truck 
of similar rating under full load 



fleet speed for the 
straightaway or 
ten times the 
pulling power for 
capacity loads 
in the toughest 
going, or for any emergency. 

There are four-wheel brakes to balance 
the speed with safety; every chassis mem- 
ber is designed and built to stand the 
strain of the tremendous tractive pow- 
er; and the engine itself demonstrates 
real all-around operating economy. 

Sec this unusual truck — drive it — try 
it on your job— give it any test you want. 
You've never seen a truck built like The 
Six-Speed Special and you've never seen 
one equal its performance. 

And you'll like the low price as well 
as the truck. 



I'br Intrrnalional lint alto insludtt ihr Sptcial Dtlivtry for leads up to >«-/»». •» aid (,-cyiindtt Sprtd 
Trutkl if lH, lit Mid 1-lBI !'«>; llrary-Onty Irurkt ranging /rem 2^-lon IB i-loi jhn ; Merer 
Coaibrt, aid MtCtrmiti-Dtrrjng lldmtrial '1 radon. Said aid Sri-rind by 172 Company -Bund 
liraicbtt ii tbt Uiiltd Slain aid Canada, aid draltrt trrryu'bm. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 

<>l \ Ml HK.A 

606 So. Michigan AVE. u*co«ro»Am>> Chicago. Illinois 



INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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J0o«i< tie's 

waiting for You 

YOU are invited to be one of the 
thousands who will make Seattle and 
the great Pacific Northwest their ob- 
jective this summer. Seattle invites 
you on the strength of these induce- 
ments: SCENIC— Mount Rainier 3! t 
hours, paved highways) . • . Mount 
Baker (5 hours; over famous Chuck- 
anut Drive . . . Pugct Sound and its 
islands (30 minutes to J hours, auto- 
ferries) . . . Hood Canal hours) 
... Ocean beaches (4! ■> hours) . . . 
forests, streams, lakes. 




URBAN — A dry of four-nunored 
thousand with metropolitan comforts 
and attractions ... a thriving, bus- 
tling city. COOLNESS — a summer 
climate averaging 62 degrees (38- 
year summer average.) AND — Cool, 
fresh greenness everywhere . . . 
splendid highways . . . pure air, pure 
water . . . pleasure, beauty, inspira- 
tion! 

You don't know America 
if you don't know Seattle and 
the Pacific Northwest 

See ALL the Pacific Coast 

Come Weit enrer a northern tranjcontinenul 
line. See S*a!tU, Sevkant, Tttoma. Portland, 
then south by rail or water to Oakland, Sen 
Frantisco, Los Antda and Son Ditto. Or. 
come north to Seattle by train or steanuhip. _A*k 
about tripe to Alaska, Hawaii and the Orient. 
Low round trip amnion fares daily. May 15 
10 September 30; return limit October 31. 
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gal aspects of the Government's life. 
There is virtually nothing, of any impor- 
tance, that really needs to be taken away 
from him. 

The Secretary of the Navy. He, too, 
ran concentrate. Tim things in his De- 
partment which would interrupt his con- 
centration are few and small 

It is perhai>s Hilly that he should govern 
the people of Samoa and of the Virgin 
Islands. They probably, however, inter- 
rupt his concentration little. He can give 
himself virtually undividedly to naval 
warfare. 

The Postmaster General. He collects 
and delivers letters and the like. He can 
do it with his whole mind. He does noth- 
ing else, on any scale worth any intense 
worry by anybody. 

He has some inspectors who do detec- 
tive work and who might be linked to the 
Department of Justice. Otherwise he j s 
an irreproachable exemplar of undivided 
attention at its peak of perfection. 

The Versatile Secretary 

THE Secretary of the Interior. He is 
one of the most divided and sub- 
divided public administrators on earth. 
He runs a rag bag. He has the Bureau of 
lVn.-iniis, which would make you think 
that it was his job to clean up after wars. 

lie has the Bureau of Education and 
Howard University, which would make 
you think that he was a schoolmaster. He 
has Freedmcn's Hospital and St. Eliza- 
beth's Hospital, the first for colored per- 
sons and the second for insane pa (tents 
and both located in Washington, D. C 
which would make you think that he had 
federal supervision of our health. 

He has Alaska and Hawaii, which would 
make you think that he was a territorial 
governor. 

He has the General Land Office and 
the National Park Service, which would 
lead you to believe that he was a great 
specialist on the public federal landed do- 
main and on conservation. 

He has the Office of Indian Affairs, 
which obliges him to concentrate on the 
tutelage of aboriginal peoples. He has to 
n.necntrafe like a revolving lighthouse, 
winking all the way around the compass 
in all the colors of the spectrum. 

Plans for splitting him up and reassem- 
bling him have been current in Washing- 
ton ever since he came into existence We 
will mention a few of those suggested re- 
assemblings in a moment. 

Roads, Forests and Farms 
HPHE Secretary of Agriculture. He has 
1 just two critically important inconsis- 
tencies. He has the Bureau of Public Roads. 
He supervises all federal assistance to our 
highway construction. This has nothing 
to do with running a farm. 

He also has the Forest Service, which 
controls our great federal reserves of 
trees. Trees may be a crop, but reserves 
of federal trees would seem to belong 
more properly to the field of federal con- 
servation, along with the General Land 
tillice and the National Park Service. At 
lea-t, many persons think so. 



The Secretary of Commerce. His De- 
partment contains many interesting prob- 
lems but contains nothing that anybody 
wants to shift away from it. 

The Secretary of Labor. He has the 
tiniest Department. Most of it is really 
a Department of Humanity rather than 
a Department of Labor. Its mn.-t impor- 
tant feature is the Bureau of Immigration 
and the Bureau of Naturalization. We ad- 
mit immigrants and naturalize them as 
human beings, not as laborers. 

The Secretary of Labor might almost 
as well — and perhaps better— be called a 
Secretary of Social Welfare. However, let 
the Secretary of Labor pass. For the most 
part, he can concentrate quite undivided- 
ly on his major purpose. 

That concludes the procession. We have 
looked only at the high spots, at the mass 
motions, in it. We have deferred the do- 
tails. What stands out to note in large 
letters? This: 

Our Federal Government has one major 
purpose — the purpose of national defense 
— which is divided between two Depart- 
ments. The War Department defends on 
land and in air. The Navy Department 
defends in air and on sea. Should they 
be merged to defend together? 

Complex Major Purposes 

OUR Federal Government has several 
major purposes which are not clear U 
insolated under one authority and one 
management. 

There is the major purpose of Educa- 
tion, as illustrated by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation and Howard University in the In- 
terior Department and by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education among 
the independent executive establish- 
ments. 

There is the major puqmse of the rare 
of veterans, as illustrated by the Vete- 
rans' Bureau among the independent ex- 
ecutive establishments and by the Of- 
fice of Pensions in the Interior Depart- 
ment. 

There is the major pur|K>se of conser- 
vation, as illustrated by the General Land 
Office and the National Park Service in 
the Interior Department and by the For- 
est Sen-ice in the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

There is the major purpose of public 
engineering works, as illustrated by the 
Supervising Architect in tho Treasury 
Department and the Rivera and Harbors 
enterprises of the War Department. 

There is the major purpose of health, 
as illustrated by St. Biwbeth's Hospital 
and the Freedmcn's Hospital in the In- 
terior Department and the Public Health 
Service in the Treasury Department. 

How shall these major purposes get 
really effectively realized? That is the 
high road of federal reorganization. It is 
the road on which we shall hope to jour- 
ney toward a glimpse of some major dx»- 
tinations next month. 

A third fact-finding article by WUliam 
Hard on reorganizing the Federal Gov- 
rriimriit trill he published in the Mmi 
Nation's Be sin ess. 
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Your Product 
is always 

on "Dress Parade" 

<_A uniformly neat and attractive wrapping 
helps to place it in the front rank 




YOUR product is always on Dress 
Parade — before the great American 
public. Every day it must "pass inspec- 
tion." And that is where uniformly neat 
wrapping plays a major role. 

Here, for example, are a few of the 
leading toilet soaps — all wrapped on 
our machines. The makers of these 
soaps spend large sums in advertising to 
create a "quality" atmosphere for their 
products. The impression of perfection 
they create must be carried out in the 
wrapping. The design on the package 
must be perfectly registered; the wrap- 
per must be smooth and tight, the end- 
folds neatly scaled. The last cake in the 
day's production must be just as neatly 
wrapped as the first one that left the 



machine. Perfection! And good business. 

It was easy enough years ago to ' get 
along" with less than a perfect package. 
But today such a product is under as 
great a handicap as an untidy salesman. 

Is your wrapping perfect? 
Compare the wrapping of your package 
with some others — with these toilet 
soaps, for example. Or better still, send 
us a few of your packages. If we can, 
we will improve the wrapping, sending 
an actual sample. At the same time,we 
may be able to suggest ways of lower- 
ing costs — we often do. 

A package improvement is some- 
thing to be actively sought after — just 
as you seek larger sales and better profits. 
Get in touch with our nearest office. 




PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY, Springfield, Massachusetts 

New York: 50 Church Street Chicago: 111 W. Washington Street 
London: Baker Perkint, Ltd., Willcsden Junction, N. W. 10 



PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 

Over J50 Million Packages per day are wrapped on our Mach ines 
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The Railroad as a Neighbor 



By PAUL SHOUP 

President, Southern Pacific Company 




LTllOl'OH it cannot Iiorrow a bit 
of sugar for the breakfast cof- 
fee or drop in for an evening 
of bridge, the Southern Pa- 
cific Company is a neighbor of 14 million 
persons in the eight states through which 
it operates its 16,500 miles of line. It is a 
neighbor just as surely as villagers are 
neighbors ami, if it is to get along m neigh- 
borly fashion with the people, it must ac- 
cept a ncighlwr's obligations. It must be a 
friendly neighlwr, willing to cooperate for 
the good of the community: willing, in a 
manner of speaking, to gossip across a 
back fence. 

The neighl)or for whom you have the 
most esteem is usually the neighbor with 
whom you are best acquainted. Better 
understanding is the shortest road to 
friendship — and friendship is only another 
name for good will. Thus, if you would 
count good will among your assets, you 
must take your neighbor into your confi- 
dence and he must take you into his; you 
must assist him in his troubles and, if nec- 
essary, ask his assistance in yours. 

Naturally many manifestations of 
neighborliness are closed to a railroad. It 
cannot lend a lawn mower or a garden 
hose. It cannot be introduced to its neigh- 
bor through a mutual friend who says, 
'"Mr. Jones, meet the Southern Pacific 
Railroad." It must depend on other de- 
vices to make known its friendliness and 
willingness to cooperate. The Southern 
Pacific depend* primarily on two methods 
— service and publicity. 

The former is the more important be- 
cause, without it, the latter must depend 
largely on fiction. 

There is nothing so influential in this 
world as personal contact between man 
and man, and the nature of that contact 
determines the benefits that, will accrue. A 
corporation's personality is reflected by 
those of its workers who are in actual con- 
tact with its neighbors. They are the cor- 
poration's front line of good will and the 
best public relationship is established on- 
ly when they give the l>est service within 
their and the company's power. 

Talk Alone Doesn't Help 

r pHE man who gets a |>oor meal on a 
■ diner or whose train is late has formed 
a more profound and lasting impression 
i han could be made by anything we might 
say about our good intentions toward our 
neighbors. 

Service is not merely the perfunctory 
carrying on of business. It must be given 
with a desire to serve. If all along the line 
every one feels that he is part of the rail- 
road company and represent- the eom- 




"Retognition as a good neighbor 
i» worth many times the time and 
money required to merit it" 



pany in his dealings 
with patrons, if lie 
feels that bis actions 
and demeanor rep- 
resent the attitude 
of the company to 
t lie patron, then 
each employe will 
feel the responsibil- 
ity of trying to es- 
tablish good will for 
the company. 

To emphasize the 
importance of cour- 
teous service, our 
road recently held 
an essay contest in 
which 90,000 em- 
ployes, from red 
caps to executives, 
were asked to write 
their views on this 
subject. 

The grand prize 
was won by a girl 
ticket clerk. A red 
cap took second 

prize with an essay that related this inci- 
dent, a splendid illustration of service in 
practice: 

Three week* ago a taxi drove up to the 
Oakland ferry station at seven minutes to -1 
p. m. A gentleman got out with two hags. I 
siid to him, "What train do you want to 
catch and what is your berth number?" 

He said, "I have no berth or ticket aud I 
want to check my trunk to Detroit, Mich." 

I said, "We will have to hurry, as we only 
have seven minutes to catch the boat for 
the train." I rushed into the ticket office. 
Every clerk was lm.-y. I then thought of Mr. 
Miller, the agent, so I asked him if he coulil 
assist me in helping this gentleman to make 
the Pacific Limited. 

He said, "Why, yes"; so he rushed behind 
the counter, made out the ticket, gave it to 
me, aud I rushed to the baggage room and 
checked the trunk, and we made the boat 
OK. 

After we got on the boat, the gentleman 
- ii. I. "How INMtit my berth?" I said, "Leave 
that to me; I'll get you one over at the 
Pier." 

When we arrived. I went to the Pullman 
conductor and saw! I wanted lo t' 1 a l» rlli 
to Detroit, Mich. He looked on the chart 
and said, "Lower 4, car 32." I took the gen- 
tleman and his baggage into the car. 

When he was seated, he said, "Porter, I 
want to shake hands with you and the 
Southern Pacific Company. You have the 
best sen-ice in the world." 

There are, of course, problems that 
arise in a corporation that are not individ- 
ual. They must be handled in some satis- 
factory wnv and their solution must be 



considered sonie- 
body's -pceial job 

To meet such prob- 
lems we have a devel- 
opment department 
that exists primarily 
to gather the facts, af- 
fecting any public re- 
la tionship and present 
them to the public. 

We l>elicve in kecp- 
ing the public in- 
formed in matters of 
interest to them. This 
anticipates questions 
and forestalls criti- 
cism arising out of 
misinformation or 
misunderstanding. 

A feature of this 
department is » news 
bureau which gives to 
the newspapers any 
facts that are of pub- 
lic interest. If we are 
to merit and keep the 
confidence and good 
will of reporters and editors, we must be 
fair and truthful with them at all times. 

It is our set policy to reply to any criti- 
cism of the railroad thai appear- in tin- 
public prints, a public address or in corre- 
spondence coining to our attention, OBOJeM 
the source Is so prejudiced as to be known 
to be beyond correction. 

All Criticism Investigated 

IF, after investigating the facts, we find 
* the criticism merited, we thank the 
critic for calling our attention to the -itua- 
tion. It receives our immediate attention. 
On the other hand, if we find the criticism 
iti error, we inform the critic that he has 
been misinformed and give him the facts. 
In nine cases out of 10, he publishes our 
letter and gives us the opportunity to 
correct the wrong impression created. 

This involves work and costs the rail- 
road a considerable amount each year; 
vet it. is one of the t>est of bargains in good 
will. 

If a corporation is to have its point of 
view understood by the public, it must 
pre-etit it- story to the public. It the rail- 
road gives good service, it must tell the 
public about licit, good service. When the 
public knows what you are doing, it will 
believe in you. What the public does not 
know, it doubts. 

We are preparing to build a bridge 
across Suison Bay between Martinez and 
Army Point, in order to eliminate the 
present, need for ferrying trains aero-- the 
water. We told the public about the pro- 
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When your Office 
closes at night 

WIIKN your office closes at nip lit you'll feel easier if your records 
are guarded uml protected liv a < ■ I Allsteel -;it<-. 

kucli department of \oiir husinc*s should have a safe like this, 
•hen, in case of lir« — and 70% of tlieiu occur during linsincss 
nourH- there will he no confusion in placing valuahle papers heyoud 
Hie reach of In-at and flame. 

Here is a safe that has withstood every test of the Underwriters* 
'"'•oratories — a safe that gives adequate and sure protection. 

Kvery detail of its construction is perfect, and we proudlv put our 
•'ame on ^ n „ n product fully :ip ti» the exacting tiF Allsteel 
"Undard of quality, and pood looks. 

'•■el us consult with vou as to the size of safe, and the interior 
''M'dpmeiH, that will most adequately fill your needs. 

Jhi general fi reproofing company 



GF AIIkIppI Line: 

l>r.V. . Sufr. . I iliiiK <..binrl. 

Krclional <:■•<•• . Snppllra 
Shelving ( Storage Cebioele 
• ••« Trmtftr Cuti •••• 

Ilorumrnt File* . Tablee 



'"""giloirn, Ohio 



C.ii n adian Plant , Toronto 



F1BM 1/ritlfMtJU) — — ■•«— — '■ — ^ 

T ««: GENERAL 

KBiM Mrnd me n ropy of the t.F AlUtrel Safe Cut«l<>u. j 
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SERVES and SURVIVES 
THE COMPLETE LINE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 



Tut Caxnu. hunwiM. Omp«\r p'mir mmfio* Xation't ttuninrtt 
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BOTTLERS HEADQUARTERS jf 



ICOMP 



01 'K POLICY 



1 thi aonuiu Kmr co.. 



THE BOTTLERS SUPPLY COMPANY 

»«• J tfUMU H «T. AtMBAU 



SALESMAN'S DAILY REPORT 



'BotrieliQthi 



Firm: 
Tu» u' 
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'ttolttfr* Supply Company 
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POST C\KD 




111 addition to printing n 1 10-pafic rnlalop. lite Mulligrapli 
produees letter-, eirenlur-, hroad-ide.-. Inillel ill-. blotter*, 
and €>rder forms for the llotller-' SuppK Company. 



THE MULTICRAPi 




H7irn writing to Tn» AuMieiK MuiniJorii 
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Finance your advertising 
with Multigraph savin 

« . . here's how the Bottlers' Supply Company does it 



To ils slogan, "Complete equip- 
ment for the bottler," the Bot- 
tlers* Supply Company of Mil- 
waukee might accurately add. 
"sold with a complete program of 
direct mail." Weekly contacts by 
mail with an active list of custom- 
ers are piling up a record business. 
And much of the credit, according 
to Ray F. Bcerend, president, 
belongs to the Multigraph. 

"Our business for the first six 
months of this year has shown a 
tremendous increase," he write-. 
"The increase is traceable di- 
rectly In one source . - . and tbal is 
direct mail advertising produced 
on our Multigraph. 

"Practically every bit of our 
printing — yes, 99% of it — is done 
in our office at a tremendous sav- 



ing. If it were not for economies 
Multigraph effects in our business 
we could not possibly carry out 
our present advertising program. 

"In closing, we want to go on 
record as saying that if we couldn't 
have a Multigraph we'd just as 
soon quit business.'" 

The Bottlers' Suppl\ Company 
is one of a multitude of concerns 
which have found that they can 
have more advertising and more 
effective advertising when the 
Multigraph helps to produce it 
. . . and Multigraph savings help 
to pay lor it. Any Multigraph rep- 
resentative can tell you how Mul- 
tigraph methods can be applied 
to your business. 

THE AMFItlCW Ml I. Tl GRAPH SALES CO. 
1806 Ea«l lOlh Street Cleveland, Ohio 



"Direct Mail and the Multigraph" 

Tlii- i- I In- title of a .'tfi-pauc IwmiU <iii efTeel i\r ilirec t 
■ nail *etliiiK ami the application of llir Multigraph 
In pre-enl-ila> -ale- problems. Mail tin- coupon for 
a copy. 
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Wheeling and 
Lake Erie Railway Specifies 

RUST-RESISTIN*G TONCAN 

orders floors and sides 
for 1000 gondola cars 

THIS outstanding purchase is simply another recog- 
nition of the amazing advantages of Toncan Iron. 

Heretofore, in designing gondola cars it has been neces- 
sary to provide extra thickness in floors and sides to 
compensate for rust. 

Now, with rust-resisting, co rrosion-resisting Toncan 
these cars are made lighter and more durable. Thinner 
plates. No unnecessary weight! No waste cost! Minimum 
margin for deterioration. 

No other ferrous metal carries on more stubbornly against 
the vicious attacks of the elements than this scientific 
alloy of pure iron, copper and molybdenum. 

That is why Toncan is used not only for railway cars but 
for locomotive boilers where the corrosive action is unu- 
sually violent— and for culverts, also. 

More and more this super iron is being utilized for exposed 
parts of buildings — seamless pipes — roofs — sinks — washing 
machines — refrigerators — furnaces — oven linings — and 
innumerable other things where ordinary metal cannot 
stand the gaff. 

When metal is needed to stand endless exposure, mois- 
ture and heat, industry turns to Toncan. 

CENTRAL ALLOYSTEEL CORPORATION 

Mussilloii and Citnton, Ohio 
WORLD'S LARGEST AND MOST HIGHLY 
SPECIALIZED ALLOY STEEL PRODUCERS 




Molyb denum 

'iron 



posed bridge, why we wanted to build it 
Rod the benefits that will accrue. We in- 
formed Southern Pacific employes so that 
they could discuss it with the public. We 
gave this information wide publicity, and, 
as n result, encountered :il n>< jsf no objec- 
tion to our applications for the required 
approval to build the bridge. 

There must be a plan if there is a story 
to tell to the public at large. It must be 
told with clarity and brevity. The men 
and women in the service must be ready 
to answer questions about, the project. 

Various public utilities have found it 
necessary to establish public relations de- 
partments which are more than mere pub- 
licity departments. 

That work is efficient and useful as long 

as it is confined wit Inn reasonal >le 1 ml-. 

and for the purposes created. There must 
be no assumptions; if you do not have the 
facts, do not try to create them by as- 
sumption. If you cannot prove your case 
to yourself you cannot prove it to the pub- 
lic! 

It is better to understate your position 
than to overstate it and then be unable to 
sustain your position. It is better to deal 
with specific items than to get out general 
broadsides. 

Helps Civic Organizations 

IN each of the larger communities along 
*■ our liiir- thc-re are civic organization-, 
formed to build Op these communitii- 
Many of them do effective work and the 
railroad probably receives as great bene- 
tits from the good they do as any other 
business. With these we wish to cooperate 
fully. 

Southern Pacific regards itself not as an 
outsider, but as a citizen of the commun- 
ity, with as great an interest in its devel- 
opment as anyone else. 

In considering all of these problems as 
common, a representative of the company 
meets the local committee to discuss the 
situation. We see to it that our local rej)- 
n sentativc is a party to these discussions. 

There are, of course, a great many op- 
portunities for publicity that we cannot 
take, and a lot we do not want. There may 
be organizations formed where they ore 
not needed, sometimes promoted by pro- 
te-Monal promoters for commissions. 

With respect to contributions, we wi>h 
to be sure that every dollar we contribute 
to a civic cause is spent for the purpose 
for which it is given. Consequently we' do 
not contribute to organizations if the in- 
vestigation of our man on the spot reveals 
that any of the money goes for commis- 
sions or for private use. 

Ilut, once convinced a project is for the 
good of a community it serves, the road is 
eager to cooperate. There are, of course, 
various obligations and interests in cer- 
tain communities that do not obtain in 
other- but the company earnestly seek- 
the good wishes of the people in every dis- 
trict. It uses every legitimate means to tell 
its story to its neighbors and to have them 
tell their stories to it. If the company is 
recognized as a good neighbor, that recog- 
nition i- worth many times the time and 
I money required to merit it. 
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Largest Block of Power, either steam or hydro, ever installed 
in one operation. Finished six months ahead of schedule. 



Stone & Webster, Inc., designers, builders, and consulting engineers 

Stone & Webster 

INCORPORATED 
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Tomorrow Has Dawned in Spain 



By FRANCIS COPELAND 



I DINED wiili Fred Kelly in Paris. 
Fred is esjwcially interested in the 
homo life of the Grenadier Guards 
who stand sentry liefore Buckingham 
Palace in London. He is going to London 
to find out about it by following one 
home. So as not to interfere with his 
plans I decided to go to .Spain. 

First they told me the food in Spain 
was impossible. 

Then they said that I'd be robbed right 
and left — just, as the Parisian waiter gave 
me a bill of $11 a plate for our dinner. 
Being short, I borrowed a thousand 
francs, paid the bill and bought a ticket 
for Spain. I found that the food in Spain 
is not impossible — and that prices are 
reasonable. 1 left Paris in the rain. In 
fact it had rained for a week. I arrived 
at San Sebastian on a most beautiful 
sunshiny day. It's the off season in San 
Sebastian but we had a good meal anil 
started in a car fur Sant-ander, 150 miles 
west along the coast of the Bay of Biscay. 

It's Inviting to Tourists 

A PERFECT road along a mountainous 
seacoast in many places cut into the 
sides of mountains overhanging a bright 
blue ocean dotted with the boats of sar- 
dine fishermen. If in America, this road and 
seacoast would be the glory of all adver- 
tising agencies and the site of develop- 
ments which would make Florida 
ashamed and the vo- 
cabulary of a south- 
em Californian mild. 

Half wa' i" San- 
tander is Bilbao, 
where I saw Kip- 
ling's "stout Bilbao 
tramps" (I had al- 
ways tilOUgllT 'll.IT 111 

be a misprint), iron 
mines, coal mines, tin 
mines, smelters and 
many ships — a live 
town. 

On over good roads 
along a scenic shore 
line to Snntander 
where we found a tele- 
phone cable factory — equipped with 
American, Swiss, French anil Spanish ma- 
chinery under direction of a Spanish su- 
perintendent. The factory was turning on' 
miles and miles of lead-covered telephone 
cable, such as one sees at Forty-second 
Street and Fifth Avenue, being fed into 
■ manhole from a giant spool. 

Back next day to San Sebastian — where 
I met the man who, defying all prece- 
dent.-, took hi- trui 1. and linemen into 
France at. midnight and fixed a telephone 
line so President Coolidge could talk to 
King Alfonso. Yes, he was a Spaniard. 

It's a twelve-hour trip irom San So- 



ONE traveler to Spain en- 
tered by a perfect road 
through scenic mountains, 
found factories and mod- 
ernism but enough of pic- 
turesque old Spaintoglad- 
den the heart of any tour- 
ist. Pleased by the combi- 
nation, he wrote us: "Ma- 
riana has dawned — " 



bastian to Madrid. Spain is mountainous 
and consequently the railroads do not 
have the speed they do in flatter coun- 
tries. Nor is the trip particularly invit- 
ing to the traveler. 

I wonder just what impression one 
would have of the United States if the 
chief point of entry was at El Paso and 
then by train for two days across Xew 
Mexico and Arizona. 

The traveler to Madrid gets a fleeting 
glimpse of the wonderland around San 
Sebastian, then is plunged into the Pyre- 
nees in emerge on the great plateau, an 
eight^hour journey across a semiarid 
country from Madrid — Salt Lake City to 
Spokane over the Oregon Short Line. The 
grandeur of the Rockies and the semi- 
arid soil of Utah and Idaho — the gran- 
deur of the Pyrenees and the. semiarid soil 
of Castile. 

Madrid is a new city only 500 years 
old. It's the capita] of the country— few 
lactones but like Washington full of gov- 
ernment employes and headquarters of- 
liees of innumerable businesses. A beau- 
tiful modern city as modern cities go in 
Europe. 

Here I met the Ford of Spain — the 
burro. I underrated this picturesque 
animal at first. He is so small and goes 
so slowly and seems so inadequate. But 
one day I -aw li\e men having a dillieull 
time placing a great bag full of hay upon 
a burro's back. The 
bag and contents 
weighed at least -4(Hl 
pounds. So I investi- 
gated the burro. A 
good specimen costs 
.$'20, goes two and 
one-half miles a 11 hour, 
carries 500 pounds of 
anything, lives on 
odds and ends of food, 
and stands without 
hitching. 

A Ford t ruck, which 
costs in Spain $1 ,(K)(l, 
goes 20 miles an hour, 
carries 2,000 pounds 
and cats gasoline and 
oil, both expensive. You can buy 50 bur- 
ros for the cost of one Ford truck. Add 
to that the fact that even an old-fash- 
ioned Ford cannot go through many of the 
streets or up the sides of mountains on a 
bridle path and the burro still stays in 
the picture. Moreover every one seems 
able to scrape together up to $20 for a 
burro, while few can afford a $1,000 Ford. 

1 have always been told that building 
was a sign of progress. Building is go- 
ing on in every city in Spain — in Cadiz 
new sewers and new streets, in Seville new 
hotels, new factories, a new subdivision, 
and .m international exposition, in Madrid 



new oilier- and a new four teen -story tele 
phone building. In Barcelona a bird's- 
eye view of the city shows much new con- 
-t Miction and a great industrial exhibition 
on the hill overlooking the city. 

The lumberman in Spain has had lit- 
tle chance in the past and the future does 
not look bright for him. However, the 
country is a brick and tile manufacturers' 
paradise. The houses are clean and cool. 
Coolness seems to be an essential, for the 
thermometer goes above 100 and stays 
there in the summer days — "but it's cool 
at night." That sounds so familiar. Mj 
Chevy Chase and Montclair and Pasa- 
dena friends all say the same. 

At Alger iras we had to catch the 5:50 
a. m. boat to Gibraltar — and we got nn 
excellent breakfast at five. The Spanish 
chauffeur was on the job at 5:30 a. m. 
and the boat was off on time. 

In old Cadiz, a city of alleys around 
which runs a beautiful boulevard, I saw 
a o.'.lKXMon Spanish ship depart for 
South America. We don't realize at homo 
that there are trans-Atlantic lines that 
don't go to New York. 

In Madrid 1 put in a long-distance call 
for Palo Alto, Calif., and in 20 minutes 
had my connection. 

Spain is not the Spain detailed to me 
bv louriM-, nor is n the Spain which one 
seems to get the impression of in other 
countries of Europe. 

There Is a New Spain Growing 

THERE are good roads, built and build- 
ing; a renewal of shipping; a building 
program; a feeling of friendliness to the 
foreigner; an atmosphere of a new Spain. 

The Spaniard has doffed the sash and 
thrown away his guitar, if he ever had 
one. 

But withal there is still the old Spain, 
the Spain of the Romans, the Visigoths, 
the Moors. There are relics of interest 
lx-yond any I've seen elsewhere in Europe, 
treasure, ior tourists to seek and enjoy. 

San Sebastian to Vigo, a wonderful 
coast line; Barcelona, one of the three 
great ports of EurojH- in the Middle Ages, 
robbed of its prestige by the discovery of 
< 'hristophcr Columbus who came to that 
very port to show the king and queen his 
discoveries For when the Atlantic took 
the trade of the world from the Mediter- 
ranean, Barcelona's trading supremacy 
waned. It is now back as the greatest 
indust rial city in Spain. 

The fertile valleys of Andalusia — ma- 
jestic mountains rivaling Gibraltar along 
the southern coast — Toledo, the ancient 
capital of Spain — Granada and Seville of 
Moorish history — and the modern Ma- 
drid Spain of centuries ago, Spain of 
\esterday, Spain of today — for manan* 
has dawned in Spain. 
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LONG LEAF 
_ SHORT LEAF 

SOUTHERN 

Pine* 



T| 'e supreme structural wood of the world 





Lull, f • ■■rn* r T iIti>n mill al I htr.ifrfr. I.m . 

3ouibrra I'lnr. Il la loo alurloa I. it'll ami 
236 by <J36 Irrt In alar. 



to.. 0 * Lc * f Southern Pine gi vr* in i \ 
t., _ Mpe nK«h, rigidity and durability 
Pi """ruction. Short l.cof Southrrii 
■ unsurpassed in beauty of gruin. 
workability ami soft texture. 



T H;BvB A¥f E R. I N G RAM OF 



IONS upon ton* of giant damping machine* . . ponderous lathe* . . 
heavy shafting and pulley* . . loaded train* and trucks . . all pounding, whirl- 
ing, vibrating, rumbling . . a stupendous force that brat* relentlessly against 
floor* and wall* and pillant of a great factory, But, try on it may, this triple 
battering ram of stress, strain and weight spends itself harmlessly against 
resilient, shock-al»sorbing, super-strong, duriible Southern I'iue. 

Every structure, worthy of long-time aervice, muni withstand onslaughts of 
lesser or greater degree — >our home, \oiir ehureh, the «< hool, your luirn* , . . 
In industry, freight ears, docks, trestles, truck ho<lie», fiirm implemetits, eon- 
Crete forms. To be sure of the safely that comes with strength and th<> 
economy that comes with durability, insist upon Southern I'm. . 

Cut true uml square, season. -d dry to meet every requirement, graded more 
exortlng than evrr, conforming to American Lumber Standards— anil, so every 
usrr may know positively be obtains the grade he wunls, the piece bears in- 
delibly the mark of the expert grader and the trade-mark of the mill hhieh 
manufactured it— ond back uf it all, the certification of grade* of the Southern 
Pine Association. 

.<«* tour Retail Lumberman far t.ead+Mnrked, Trade-Marked VouMrra I'lae 

SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 

NEW (lit I. F. A N S . L O I 1 S I A N A 
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How We Fit the Man to His Job 

By H. J. CLARKE 

Director, Selfridge C- Co., UJ., London 



{■ T IS the ptirj' 

II the House of Self ridge' who 
I are responsible for the edu- 

II potent i 

men and saleswomen to train each 
one not so much to become effi- 
cient in a job, but rather to excel 
in the job — the job he or she is 
really fitted to do. Our training 
methods, therefore, are intensive, 
and it is because, after my recent 
visit to the largest storps in Can- 
ada and the United States. I real- 
ize that they differ in many respects from 
■hose I saw and heard alxnit, that I ven- 
ture to give some outline of the system 
we employ. 

There is still a tendency in some quar- 
ters to regard any welfare or training 
-cherne only as an insurance policy. This 
is not the view of this house. Welfare and 
training schemes in our opinion are a suc- 
cessful means of stopping waste of hitman 
efficiency. In addition to conserving effi- 
i lencv, such plans should also generate it; 
otherwise, they are not carefully or suf- 
ficiently d eveloped. 

■ Seljridgc dc Co., Ltd., the great London 
department utorr, headed by H. Gordon 
Srlfridge. Bed det it* main store in London, 
the company operate* nearly a score of 
branches in other porta o] thr country. 




Intensive methods are used in this store to train 
employes fur jobs they are best qualified lo fill 



In formulating our training policy, we 
first of all tried to determine what were 
the enemies of productivity in commer- 
cial life. Our conclusion was that the foes 
to bp fought and overcome were lack of 
knowledge, physical weakness, ami lack 
of the cooperative sen-- .\n Education 
Department was obviously required to 
deal with the first, particularly as our sec- 
ondary and public schools do not as yet 
include in their curriculum the funda- 
mental principles of business training. 

Commerce Comes Into Its Own 

GREAT BRITAIN takes along time to 
overcome old prejudices and tradi- 
tions, but it is a fact that it is at last lieing 
recognized here that commerce is as much 
a -rietice .1- a-trorioniv, and that it can be 



in even' way an honorable pro- 
fession. 

We regard the spirit of sen ice 
as thr bedrock of business tradi- 
tion. Further, we teach, practice, 
and believe that no obstacle that 
stands in the way of progress can 
be considered insurmountable. 
Finally, we try to instill into all 
our members the belief that to 'I" 
a thing well for the sake of doing 
it well is what really counts. These 
considerut ions, then , constitu teour 
conception of business philosophy. 

The procedure which governs newcom- 
ers in this organization is much the same 
as that in America. All mennVrs, both 
selling .md non-selling, head" of depart- 
ments and a istatits alike, are instructed 
in the policy, system and rules of the 
house. Fach new selling member is given 
a Seller's Guide and to all new members 
is handed a System Guide. After the new- 
comer complete- the nisi ruction coiir-e, ■' 
testis given to insure that he is ready for 
hi- duties. 

Experience has taught us that the stu- 
dent of today iB the section head of to- 
morrow ami mir student class, therefore, 
is recruited from the young men of 17 or 
IS who have just left thr public school-. 

Occasionally a man of perhaps 22 who 



A FAMOUS LEGIONNAIRE 
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MAJOR. GENERAL MASON M. PATRICK 
Chief of the Air Service. American Eapcditi.mjrY Forcci 













421. A hrtlliatil nrw touch — MMMMll 
on the outiufr uf (he caae upon • hand 
of hrlghl black enamel . . . . $24.00 



401. Full lumlnoua dial and lumlnoui 
hand*. Engrave J nickel chromium can. 
Guaranteed $21.90 
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401. ThL Legionnaire model ... In 
'manly engraved nickel chromium 
*» $19.00 




411. While or green gold-filled. Luml- 
nou». .. Uimlnoui dot dial and 
hand.. $26.00. Emboued dial . $25.00 



•tchet si,, .n n actual .tic 



O Elgin. I92>>. All price, •lightlt higher In Canada! 



^< "^k Vriccfl Vrorn f . ^ 

$iq to $ i8.;o 




ELGIN 

eaionnaire^ 



"In war, with Bl zero hours, its rolling bar- 
rages, Am meeting of sui/i /lying aircraft at a 
chosen place in the sky, everything must move 
with clock - like precision and the watches 
which regulate these movements must he ab- 
solutely dependable and accurate. This was 
borne in upon me in trying days in France. 
No one wants another war, but in war or 
\Kace a soldier, or in fact any man, slwidd be 
glad to have his uprisings and downsittings reg- 
ulated Iry so good a watch as the Legioniutire." 



Famous legionnaires, and thousan Js of other 
men, are wearing ELGIN LEGIONNAIRES 
because they're just about the finest tiling 
in wrist watches ever produced at anywhere 
near their prices. The war is over . . . but a 
wrist watch never gets a minute's peace. It's 
always being banged around, thumped 
about, treated just as you would expect a 
busy, masculine, active man to treat a watch. 
You can't make men's habits over to fit 
their watches, but you can make a watch to 
fit their habits. At least, Elgin can. And 
did. A strong, husky watch, built to take 
the whip of a golf club, the rigors of a hunt- 
ing trip. Yet it's so smart and swanky that 
a style-wise woman would pick it unhesi- 
tatingly for its smartness in buying a gift 
for her best-beloved. 

Any Elgin jeweler will be happy, sir, to put 
the Legionnaires on parade for your inspec- 
tion. Guaranteed fully and faithfully by Ele,in. 
Priced from $19.00 to $28.50 everywhere. 

•ELGIN WATCHES ARE AMERICAN MADE • 




of Mese men 





1SEE in Grinnell a. COPPER UHIT HEATER 
called "Tliermolier" . It is the highest develop- 
ment of a type of heating which is rapidly 
becoming standard for industrial and commer- 
cial buildings on account of lightness, cheap- 
ness and all around efficiency. My own 
contractor told me "Tlicrmo/ier" was superior 
in fourteen definite ways. 



I SEE the best in every kind of PIPE FABRICATION 
work. — 100% TRIPLE XXX pipe joints for steam pressures up 
to 1,350 lbs. Intricate pipe bends — welded headers — simple pipe 
cutting and threading to sketch. Anything in pipe fabrication. 



SEE a complete line of PIPE HANGERS 
— easily adjustable. They cut the cost of in- 
stallation and maintenance. They meet 
every condition of pipe hanging as found 
out by installation foremen in the last 
fifty years. 



I SEE the line of CAST IROTsf I ITTINGS 
which always make better jobs with less 
labor. They arc accurately threaded, beau- 
tifully moulded and painstakingly in- 
spected. When once up, they arc up forever 
— tight and straight. 



SEE new progress in HI ' \ti DIP/CAT IOJ^, 
because a Grinnell Company inventor gave 
to the American Moistening Co., a sub- 
sidiary, the most dependable device for con- 
trolling humidity that the world has ever 
seen. It controls all the wide line of appara- 
tus which the company sells and installs. 



others / 





Quartz Bulb Sprinkler 



" SEE in Grinnell the world's largest 
contractors for AUTOMATIC 

" SPRl>iKLERsystems. The famous 
Quartz Bulb Sprinkler head is the 
outstanding invention in fire pro- 
tection in this generation. It will 
further reduce fire losses in sprink- 
lercd properties. Its superiority 
over the solder head is six fold: 



A Quicker to nflcrau thin the 
* (older sealed held. 

r% Itf operating element i« prr*nf 
A against corrosion, while metal 

parts can be lead coated for 

severe conditions. 

3 Operates even when encrusted 
or " l oad ed ". 

4 Great factor of aafetv. Can 
withstand temperature* closer 



to i its operatinr point than 
•older heads without alTecting 
its future reliahility . lion 
stand 1,000 lbs. water pressure 

(J Its operating temperature is 
v? constant throughout the 
years. Solder heads, even un- 
der normal conditions, grow 
leas sensitive with time. 

6 Ita greater durability means 
less maintenance expense. 



Why Wear 
Blinders ? 



Executives, engineers and architects always find that to standardize on Grinnell prod- 
ucts t hi -oueh t li^ win. 1 1- fiirnc ul in Just rial piping is to insure supreme qu.iltt \ Writ e 
us today for further information onanyof these products or services which you don't 
know all about. Addr«.M:GRINNELLCO.,Inc.,250 West Exchange St., Providence, R.I. 
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has just come down from one of our uni- 
versities is entered as a student, but we 
have obtained better results by taking 
the young man direct from his public 
school. Ho is more impressionable, more 
ready to absorb detail and to agree to dis- 
cipline than the man with varsity experi- 
ence who must more often than not un- 
learn many things before he can be start- 
ed on the right road. 

The public school tradition is one of 
the finest products of this old count ry. 
Every public school boy firmly believes 
that his particular school is the finest in 
'he world. He is proud to belong to it and 
his greatest ambition is to represent it in 
some competitive game. 

Keeping Alive the Team Spirit 

r PIIIS spirit puis the honor and glory of 
* Mie wliool before- the honor and glory 
°f the individual. We, in this house, en- 
deavor to keep that team spirit alive 
1v hen those young men conn' to us. It is 
11 great thing for the house, and a great 
*hing for business and roults are proving 
that it \< building up a house tradition on 
the same lines as the public school tradi- 
tions. 

The students are closely watched. Their 
t p( 'hnic:i| training L-s the concern of their 
""mediate departmental head, but their 
Bencral guidance is directly the care of the 
" ,;| tt manager, and in the close coopcra- 
' l( >" of the two is found the strength anil 
"Uccess of the policy governing these 
young people. It is a psychological fact 
l hat tossy jiersons learn more quickly by 
'he eye than by the ear. To this end dem- 
onstrations on the art of salesmanship arc 
frequently given. Students arc further en- 
couraged to attend continuation and eve- 
nill K classes, and to join the best libraries. 

fortnightly expeditions to places of ed- 
ucational and historical interest are or- 
Ktuiizod and well supported. In special 
ca.«(.s inputs ;ire niaile Toward expenses. 



I..') 




Dances, concerts, whist drives and other entertainment* are held fre- 
quently at the Selfridge Pavilion by the many employes of the firm 



^h's is not an act of philanthropy but 
father evidence of our belief that no man- 
a Kement can draw from any organization 
W workers more than it gives. Conversely 
n o workers can expect to gain from their 
• nop or warehouse or shipyard more than 
M" e y put into it. Onlv when both sides 
will both sides gain. 
1 he second point on which we concen- 
**J* is health. By this wo mean health in 
'"'I as well as in l>ody. Here we believo 
'"n the kevnote to 
in Tins work is 
" Promote from the 

sin an atmo6 P hcrc of 



All workers in this house, from Mr. Self- 
ridge down, are spoken of as "members" 
of the organization. 

American stores, of course, have wel- 
fare departments to look after the bodily 
health of the staff. Some of those I saw 
were wonderfully efficient, in fact so ef- 
ficient down to the minutest detail that 
one felt they were just marvellous ma- 
chines, so much so that there seemed a 
risk of the human side licing overwhelmed 
by the mechanical. 

Our welfare arrangements are on the 
same lines, but with the constant study of 
the human side of the picture. This de- 
partment is notified daily of all absentees, 
not so much from the point of view of 
being absolutely up to date with all sta- 
tistical information but to enable our wel- 
fare workers to keep in touch with all 
eases of illness and accidents, to visit 
when necessary, particularly in cases 
where members of our organization are 
living alone, or in lodgings, and to insure 
that assistance in money or kind is avail- 
able from the very start. Members re- 
ceive full wages during illness up to three 
calendar months 

A Policy of Mutual Helpfulness 

IN" addition voluntary subscriptions are 
made to general, dental and ophthalmic 
hospitals, as a result of which members 



den, 



Ce <"ity and confi- 



ne 
iio r 



■ Cc - There must be 
Consideration of 
*% on the one hand 
"^spicion of conde- 



^engion on the other. 
, A small but none the 
•ess mu 
? Hiefa 



feresting fact, 



h«j~" 1,1 onr opinion, 
"< < rea,e ,1„ ,!.,. 

^■''n.osphercatthe 
tiT^ 1 •■tot we do not 
'» to words •v II1 plov- 
and "employes." 




The Selfridge Club'* fifteen-acre sport ground is a girt from 
the management. Employes find therrmanyformsof recreation 



have neither difficulty nor expense in ob- 
taining sjiecialized treatment when neces- 
sary. The usual first aid rooms with doc- 
tor and nurses in attendance are, ol 
course, part of the equipment of our wel- 
fare department. 

The underlying principle in the welfare 
work of our organization is that each one 
must be out to help, advise and guide the 
other. The policy is one of communal con- 
struct ivencss, and from this policy coims 
into being our conception of the coopera- 
tive spirit. 

Now we come to the third main foe of 
productivity, namely, lack of the cooper- 
ative sense. And here, perhaps, we have 
advanced a little further than the United 
States in our efforts to instill into our 
business training the true cooperative 
spirit. It may lie said in reply that the 
conditions of ihe two countries are en- 
tirely different, that the staffs have a dii- 
ferent mentality, that conditions of labor 
are so wide apart that if, would lie impos- 
sible to drive home itito the minds oi the 
American salesman and saleswoman that 
spirit of cooperativeness between them- 
selves and the managerial side, which is 
growing so steadfastly in the business 
houses of Great Britain. 

Here are some of the ways we use to 
make this cooperative sense a living 
thing: We have a Staff Council, an elected 
ami representative body, 
drawn from every quar- 
ter of the organization. 1'- 
especial cares are the 
physical and general con- 
ditions of business life, the 
morality, discipline and 
loyalty of the house, and 
thi? improvement and < !• - 
vat ion of every occupa- 
tion within the hiiMiii >- 

It docs much useful 
work in making sugges- 
t ion.- to the management 
for improved comfort and 
efficiency that might oth- 
erwise, in so large an or- 
ganization, escape notice 
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xa r i ox's 

Like six secretaries . . . 

When you say it to the 

Ediphone 




If you buzzed every time you had an idea to dictate, 
you would need six secretaries. 
Don't warm over your thoughts. 

Dictate them when they are on the tip of your tongue Then 
thev are neither forgotten nor half expressed. 

It is not volume of correspondence that makes the greatest 
need for an Ediphone. It is the freedom from office routine; 
the ability to s/teak your mind any time. That is the thing 
that makes the Ediphone so popular today. 

Our National Service ill prove this at your desk aud guar- 
antee the continued satisfaction of your entire office. Hun- 
dreds of our old customers, nearby, will tell you so. Telephone 
"The Edi phone," your city, or write for our book, "(ictling 
Action." 

Auk for Travel Service 



Thomas A. Edison, Ing 

LABORATORY AMI GENERAL OFFICES 

ORANGE, N. J. 

World- ff ide Serrire in all /Vint !>«/ t itiet 

LONDON OFFICE) I'rmun I'lurr. NuifkumiHun 



Ediphone 

Edison's New Dictating Machine 

Tune in on the Tlutman A. Eiliion Hour every Monday 
y.reninfi over the Count to ( / Blue fretwork. 
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for some time. But its greatest power as 
a responsible body lies in tho participating 
character of its labors. To each staff coun- 
cillor conic-- 1. he knowledge thai he i.- help- 
ing to maintain and foster the spirit, hon- 
or and policy of tho house, and it is the 
responsibility and privilege of each one to 
help build its fortunes and efficiency. 

Last, in our efforts to foster the coop- 
erative spirit, we go perhaps further than 
America has ever dreamed of going. I re- 
fer to the Sclfridge Club. 

This club acts as the connecting link 
between business and recreation. It is, of 
course, purely voluntary to join, but the 
majority of the members of the house be- 
long to it. 

It caters to the recreation and social 
side of our family, irrespective of their 
position in the store. The club grounds 
arc about eight miles front the main .-lore, 
and arrangements with the railway com- 
pany feeding the district, make it easy 
and economical for members to get there. 
Our sports ground, some 15 acres in ex- 
tent, is a gift from the management, ami 
comprises football, cricket, hockey, and 
netball pitches, 19 lawn tennis courts and 
a six rink bowling green. 

The Club Is Cooperative 

'T'HE cooperative sense is maintained by 
* means of a voluntary subscript ton of '2 
|irncc per week. As a result, memlicrs feci 
a direct and personal interest in the ad- 
ministration of their club, and with this 
interest is linked indissolubly a sense of 
responsibility for its property, its tone and 
its future. 

In the club pavilion, also the gift of the 
management, is a dance hall where 500 
persons can dance in comfort. Dances, 
concerts, whist drives and other enter- 
tainments are held frequently. The club is 
controlled by a general executive commit- 
tee under the presidency of Mr. Sclfridge. 
Of the committee members, 50 per cent 
are elected by the J taff, and the other 50 
per cent nominated by the management. 

Besides a social committee, there are 
snltcommitiees taking care of activities, 
such as cricket, football, tennis, hockey, 
swimming, athletics, badminton, bowls, 
dances, dramatic chili, explorer's club, net 
ball, rowing, cycling, rugby, radio, and 
musical society. 

It has been asked whether our methods 
ju-til'y (he cost. Our reply is that, for the 
comparatively small outlay, one is repaid 
a thousand times over. The delightful at- 
mosphere, the spiril <ii good will toward 
each other, the determination to serve the 
public to the best of one's ability, are 
matters which cannot he discussed in 
terms of pounds or dollars, but, at the 
same time, they are of immense value to 
the business. 

Efficiency and still greater efficiency 
must Ite the ideal of every executive, but 
without equally serious study of the hu- 
man element it becomes a ghastly busi- 
ness. Keen intercut and heart throfabjpl 
enthusiasm produce a condition which, it 
wisely controlled, begets not only effici- 
ency, but a force which is irresistible. 
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Thin Iron 



ni 



Monster 




vacuum cleans' 9 the roadbed • • 
for the smooth, swift run of the trains 



^'KE A GIANT BULLFROG. It 
"Indies itself along the railroad track, 
ng up ItQDM, It's more talented 
°y far than Mark Twain's famous 
"Dan'l," which, brim-full of shot, 
could scarcely "h'ist his shoulders." 

w you caught a glimpse of this 
"'range monster through the window 
nf a Pennsylvania train, it might look 
to you like some prehistoric animal. 

You 

would never think of it as affect - 
" n g your own comfort. Yet its "mighty 
gobbling" Is one of the chief reasons 
*' n y you ride so smoothly. 

As this huge machine moves steadily 
al °ng tbe (rack, it scoops up the stones 
* h ich ballast the roadbed. It shakes 
a "d sifts them clean of dirt. It dumps 
"Orri out again and smooths them to 



the 



Proper level . . , all in one operation f 



Stone ballast must be most carefully 
'•aned and laid. Oth erwise it would 
°t drain well. Soft spots in the track 
■■"uld result; and these would tend to 



Increase the. waving and vibration of 
moving cars. Clean, well-laid ballast 
means comfort in riding. I ntil a few 
years ago, ballast cleaning was slow and 
difficult work. It involved several sep- 
arate operations. Now, after years of 
research and experimentation, this new 
machine moves over the rails, cleaning 
and re-laying the ballast In one con- 
tinuous operation— and doing it at t be- 
rate of 1J00 feel an hour! 

DAY AND NIGHT, over .W,000 Main- 
tenance of Way men are working to 
perfect and condition the Pennsyl- 
vania's roadbed. In l"2X. the pun base 
ol .tOO.OOO tons of steel rails was author- 
ized—and id'J.nOfl ions more in 1129. 
Much of this huge purchase is used lor 
replacing the present heavy rails with 
yet heavier ones, so that the trains 
may rtlide even more smoothly . . . Like 
the Pennsylvania's w bolearmy of I'h.OOU 
employees, the Maintenance of Way 
men are united in an effort to reach 
ever bcl in standards of service 



Leaders of the largest fleet 
of trains in A merica 
• 

Hkoadway Limited 

New York and t :l»lci»ii»»— J* hour* 

Tick American 

.St. l.oul* and Mm York — .'4 hour* 

Liberty Limited 

Chlcano and Wathlngton — 19 huur* 

Congressional Limited 

\V;mhli!£iMii anil \» » York— ify hour* 

The Red Arrow 

Detroit. Toledo. Cl. vrllll.l and the E»«l 

Cincinnati Limited 

CliulniuttJ and New York — IS hours 



Pennsylvania raii.ro a d 



Carrie* mora fmiwn^erx, hauls wore freight than any other railnmd in America 
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Note m the above diagram bow 
the king, powerful supports (j) if 
the edges of the tread distribute 
the flexing up into the side-walls 
(3) eliminating possibility of ply 
and tread separation which have 
been so destructive of previous 
types of flat and semi-flat balloons. 



^^TmEET NEW REQf^^ 
fa nfM OTO R TR AVy^Af 

Amazing New Riding and Steering Ease 
Vastly Improved Traction— Speed with Safety 
Attention* Arresting New Beauty 
Quicker Get* A way — Surer Stops 

Mohawk has perfected an advanced new principle in Balloon Tire Design 
. . . the easy riding, high shouldered, broad, flat-contoured tread, sup* 
ported by shock absorbing and distributing columns , . . which brings 
vou all these coveted advantages. € This boldly original, revolu- 
tionary improvement is available only in the distinguished, gold 
striped Mohawk Flat Tread Special Balloon svhich has been 
tested and proved for two years. <J The lower air pressure re- 
quired — five pounds less than that recommended for any 
other tire — immensely increases traction and riding case. 

Featured by quality tire dealers everywhere I 





THE MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 

MOHAWKS 

% $0 Farther/ / 



In compact, convenient form 
Mnhnwlt ■ Hobbs Guides give 
complete, accurate, 
unbiased touring 
information on all 
long distance travel 
routes. Price aoc at 
all Mohawlt Dealers. 



MCatawH 

HOftBS 

cuioe 



FOR SIXTEEN YEARS MAKERS OF FINE TIRES 



writing to Tuc MnHtwK ft mult ("ntffiVY pitwr mrn/tnn .Vfifi'nn'f Wu*n 
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I never saw suih a finished and elegant exhibition of passing the buck. This bunch had the game down to a fine art 



Efficiency on a Sidetrack 

By ARTHUR H. CARHART 



THERE hirks in no dim rorner 
(if my soul :i desire to smash the 
idola of Hie Business. No fiery 
blood of a commercial iconoclast 
»' my veins. 
J?M the Bcalcs have fallen from my 
And in at least one field I know 
•*t there is not that precision of action, 
^^definitcness of decision, that quick- 
k '.iig mechanism that 1 ha\e always 
*> c >atcd with our hie corporations. And 
J.'«why. 

: , , n ''| ' n ,nc pa*t yciir I helped organize 
ts J* '"''""trial company and am now 
0 f crc,I| ry-treasurer. One of the need? 
if„ r° ,) ' rmt w:lJ ■'> railroad -ldniL: So a 



, llr i„ ° r 'be phint u i- boiicht on 



T h 'l y of a 



a sec- 



railway. We will call it 
'• «• K. Railwav Companv. 
art v {* >ca,lw that is its name and 
omk- bcraus « it seems a bit fitting as a 

iw" a " on of initial8 - 

he i 0rp I Mm 'ha-<ing the ]iro]icrtv one of 
roa . I ofl ' r ' a,s of <he road was ap- 
miw'r ;md 1 " ikwl wl "'tbcr or not his 
f a ' w °uld cooperate in the location 
siding to serve onr ,,i am . ]|, 



Cartoons by J. 1). Irwin 

cordial, assuring, confident that the rail- 
road would be able to put in a siding 
that would meet our needs. 

"It will take around three weeks after 
you ask for it before wc have it finished," 
said this otliical. '"Ju.-t let us know and 
we'll get it for you right away." 

That was in May. We houghl the land. 
The B. U. & N. K. was cognizant of the 
fact. But we were not ready to act. Fi- 
nancing had not been completed. It was 
completed in August. 

On August 17, the president of our 
company and I went to the offices of the 
B. U. tt N. K. Railway Company. 

Best Service Promised 

wanl :■ M'li tr e k." we said. 

* » • Kmc, " mad the B. U. <t N. K. offi- 
cials. "We'll get a man out there from the 
engineering department tomorrow and 
give you grades. Here is. our contract. Of 
course we do not tlo anything until the 
user has put up the estimated amount of 
ihe cost of the improvement." 

"How much do you want deposited?" 
we asked. 



"Oh. wc can't tell until we have made 
an estimate. That will be ready right 
after our engineers go over the project." 

That was on a Wednesday. Thursday, 
eight davs later, wc went liack to the of- 
fices of the B. E. & N. K. 

"Where's that engineer that was to l>e 
out so wc could snow him where our 
siding is to !x> located?" we asked. 

"Why, hasn't he lieen there?" was the 
surprised t|iicry. 

"He has not," we replied. "And we've 
been out at the property looking for him 
even* day since you said he would lie out 
the next day." 

The railway official turned to a tele- 
phone. He talked to the engineering de- 
partment. 

"Come, well go up and talk to the 
chief engineer," we were informed. 

In the engineer'.- office there was limr.- 
confab. There had not been a man avail- 
able. They would send one out within the 
next two days. 

Wc waited the two days and then 
-Dine. Several ibiys after the time limit 
mi thw promise ran out a young engineer 
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showed up and made fsiim.no on the 
cost of the siding. That estimate ran 
about 40 per cent or something over $500 
above what the officials of the company 
had told us it would be. 

The day after getting the estimate we 
put up our check for the full amount. 
Till- was the first week in September. 

' We're ready to grade," we told the 
officials. "Give us the elevations and well 
make the dirt fly. We don't want to get 
in your way when you start to lay 
track." 

' We'll have those grade- right away," 
was the promise. 

They Came Out at Last 

WE waited for grades. Finally, in a fit 
of abstract ion, one of the engineering 
force did get out there and give us the 
grades. But not before we had had two 
teams on the ground for three days 
waiting for him to show up so we could 
move dirt. 

Grades were set and within three days 
we had the grading done. We notified tho 
railway. 

'"How long wiJ] it be now," we inquired 
anxiously. It was then the middle of Sep- 
tember and we had hoped to be in opera- 
tion by the middle of October. A month 
had already passed since we had in- 
formed the railroad officials that we were 
ready to put up our money and that wc 
wanted action. 

' Oh, this had not been approved yet," 
was the answer. 

'■Well, where does it have 
to go to be approved?" 

"Up to the general man- 
ager of this division," was 
the reply. So we waited sev- 
eral days for it to muddle its 
way up to the G. M. Why in 
Sam Hill the division mana- 
ger has to scrutinize such a 
detail as 300 feet of siding is 
beyond my ken. But he did. 
Nor was that all. 

We came back to the of- 
fices of the B. U. & N. K. 
hopefully expecting that the 
G. M. had approved of the 
project. But the application 
and the data that the engi- 
neering department hail 
worked out in spare mo- 
ments had not found its way back to the 
office of the man with whom we had been 
doing business. 

" Well go up and see," said our friend 
— apparently the only one in the whole 
outfit that cared a hoot whether we ever 
cot a siding. So we took an elevator to 
the floors above. 

"Why, I've never seen this before," re- 
marked the G. M. glancing ovtr the 
papers that had gathered like Spanish 
moss around the first little application 
that we had made for the siding. 

"It's about time you got the big sur- 
prise," we remarked with a little asper- 
ity. "That application has been in this 
office for six weeks, we've had our money 
up for nearly two weeks, we've had the 
grading done for over one week. It's 



about time you learned that our little 
company is Issuing tho big, Ixmign rail- 
way to give us just one little siding — 
which wc pay for and to which you retain 
title." 

Th'Te was further exchange of obser- 
vations. It had reached that stage. I had 
arrived at a place where I would have 
told the president of the B. U & N. K 
a few things about the way in which his 
organization moved if he had been avail- 
able. Meanwhile there were carloads of 
materials to be used in building the plant 
speeding, by slow freight, to our city. 
That had been a request of the first 
man we had talked to in tho B. U. & N. K. 
organization; that we route our construc- 
tion materials over the B. U. & N. K. 
The reciprocal promise was that the 
siding would be done so these cars could 
be set out on our own siding (which we 
pay for and the railway owns), and 
thereby cut the delivery cost. 

But the G. M. smilingly assured us 
that now that this had come to his at- 
tention things would move. They did — 
not. 

Ten days passed. Bills of lading came 
in. Our cars filled with construction stuff 
were on the way. We frantically ap- 
pealed to the B. U. & N". K. 

"I wonder where that case is," said a 
friendly clerk. "I don't believe it has 
got back yet. Let me do some telephon- 
ing." Some five or six offices were called. 
None knew where it was. I suspected 



mmi what passed that they didn't care 
a rap. 

"I guess youll have to wait," said the 
clerk. "It isn't back from Chicago yet." 

"Chicago?" we gasped. "Why in 
Tophet did it have to go to Chicago? 
Did they have to fingerprint it too?" 

The clerk nodded. 

"Say," we asked, seeking information, 
"how many offices does an application 
have to go through in Chicago?" 

"Oh, probably 11 or 12," was the 
cheerful reply. "You see, they'll not let 
us pass on it here as final." 

That was tho hi-iory of -cwral other 
calls at the offices of the B. U. & N. K. 
Here was their own engineering force, 
with capable men on the ground, men 
with years of engineering experience, of- 



ficials who had been in railroading for 
half their life, and yet that mess of 
papers had to be shipped to Chicago for 
some swivel-chair fellow to give it a fishy 
stare and then turn thumbs down or 
thumbs up! What did he know about 
the conditions? Nothing. But he didn't 
want the district engineer to go over his 
head and approve anything without his 
having his say. 

The papers got back from the Windy 
City. It was agreeable with the powers 
there that, we should have our siding. 
And then there was more telephoning, 
more "conferences," and, I must, admit, 
a bit more of asperity. The game was 
for the engineering department to pass 
it to the G. M.'s office, then back to the 
freight manager's office, then to the con- 
struction foreman, then to the division 
superintendent, then to the keeper of the 
storehouse, perhaps to the pensioner of 
wornout rails or some other office equally 
comical but equally obstructive to get- 
i ing businesslike aot ion on this job." 

The Army Has a Rival 

"T IONEST," I confided to the official 
* 1 that seemed to be trying to help us. 
"I never saw such a finished and elegant 
exhibition of passing the buck. I thought 
the army had it to a fine point. But this 
bunch you work with has the game down 
to it fine art." 

He smiled. It was not his worry- 1* 
was nobody's worry. Phut! Who cared 
about a dinky little siding of 300 feet. 
Anyway, when the "industry" as they 
called us, got too insistent it was always 
possible to dig into the files, dust off tho 
application and send it on to some other 
office. 

Carsof materials came. Demurrage piled 
up. There was no sidetrack. Materials 
were not yet on the ground, Our one real 
friend in the B. U. & N. K. office hustled 
around, Heaven knows how, and got per- 
mission to put the cars on the main line 
for a little while. With a great crew of 
men working like la-avers we got the 
building steel unloaded. Other cars came. 
They should have been put on our own 
siding (that the railway owns). The cars 
had been shipped via the B. U. & N. K. 
at its request and with the assurance 
that the siding would be ready to take 
the cars. They also were unloaded from 
the main line. Still not a stick of timber 
or one mil on the ground for construc- 
tion of the siding. The B. U. & N. K- 
Mill had our deposit, also. They were still 

passing the buck. From engii ring 1° 

supplies, from section boss to boss car- 
penter. It was as happy as a Maypole 
dance — except for the "industry." 

Three and one-half months to the day 
have passed since we went into the B- 
U. & N. K. office and said that wo were 
ready to do business. The siding now H 
under construction. But during the time 
Iliat elapsed iti place of the three weeks 
originally allotted to getting in out 
siding facilities, a mighty, crashing reali- 
zation has shattered a curious idea that 
I always held that big business organiza- 
tions wen- always efficient! 
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business needed 
this 
modern 
instrument 

The new 
CENTURY 
J ROTECTOGRAPH 




S87.50 pins trams- 
'"flofiow I higher in Can- 
nd "). Other Protecto- 



> models from J'2.50 
♦■'-5. Liberal lime pay- 
machines ac- 
P'"t in partial exchange. 



1HB TOIJD COMPANY «•!» 

Prttttctfurapk tiiviUnn 

1130 l : ni\er»ity A*e.. RochrUn. \. Y. 

l*lr:i-o send inr further information aUmt 
llic new Century Prnfcctugrupli. 



Name - 



Itti»ine»»- 



BrsiNKss demanded ,i faster, more easily op- 
erated, more versatile, moderately priced 
check writer. Todd answered with the new 
Century Protectograplt. It more than ade- 
quately fills this need. Here, at last, is a small, 
compact machine in keeping with erery modern 
business ideal of speed, convenience and adapt- 
ability. And at a price that makes it an 
unrivaled value! 

To appreciate the outstanding superiority of 
the new Century you must test its speed, its 
fine balance and easy leverage, its quick adapt- 
ability to a variety of business forms, its cer- 
tain visibility and the perfection of its work. 
Let a Todd representative demonstrate the new 
Century in your office and show you how it will 
introduce new speed and economy into routine 
amount-writing — on practically any kind of 
document! Only by actually seeing this hand- 
some and splendidly built machine at work can 
you judge what an immense improvement it 
is — and what an unprecedented value ! 

Get in touch with tin- Todd Office in \ mir 
city. Or mail us the coupon. The Todd Com- 
pany, Protectograplt Difit'ton. (Est. 18!)!).) 
Rochester, N. Y. Sole maker* of the Protecto- 
graph, the Sew Suprr-Safet // Checkt anil Toiid 
Grcrnhac Check*. 



Read these endorsements of the new 
Century Protectograplt 

It l» a pleasure to Ml you lint the new Century 
I'rotn -tii-rnpll which we have hern uxillR (llirllllf 
tlir )> i^t yenr l« idwilutcly >uti-.r.ictory in every 
n-lMit .mil i- .i rn-.it improvement iiwr tin- ma- 
chine* we were u»ing. — Tun Stammio Elki-tmo 
Stovk Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

On* at the chief point* we fnvor In the visibility at 

Die wink you are domr. which clialilc* u- to be 

more accurate, where in tlx old machines any 
interruption of tin- operator might ciu«c ciior-. 
Thus fur we find no point* In thin machine on which 
we would offer criticism.— Titr. IsatAMiroM* Boaud 
or I mm. Indianapolis lndlnnn. 

We hnw used our Century Protei-togrnph evi n .1 ly 
for the pint ycnr and ba\e not spoiled a single 
Hieek. lief ore tlil« machine wax purchased by us 
we had five or six different make* in a- many )''■"" 
and none of them guve u* the satisfaction that we 
arc mm obtaining. — K\i.i imi Wixhin Mut», Mil 
waukce. Wisconsin. 

In regard to the Century Protectograph In use now 
nearly a year, we are pleased to advise that it !• 
riving good, dependable service In evsery way. — 
O. C. HiNsrs MiMTinureo Company. Milwaukee. 
Wi-cun-in. 




TODD SYSTEM 
OF CHECK PROTECTION 



H'Aen irn'fi'se ro Tot Tow Cumpim pint minium .Vafion '» 'iHima 
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W/hy 
cling to 
old methods? 

I\ SOME sections of China, the water sup- 
ply of 2 town is carried in wooden buckets 
on the shoulders of women — a method as old 
as the Chinese race. Good enough, perhaps, 
centuries ago, but today there are better meth- 
ods, easier, more efficient, and more sanitary. 

In some factories, buildings, stores, and 
other places of business and public gathering, 
they still polish or scrub floors by hand. 
I 1NNKLL Electric polishing and scrubbing 
— tireless, noiseless, efficient, and economical 
— is as great an advance over such methods as 
the modern water system is over the bucket. 

The money saved through its use is rca on 
enough for adopting the F1XNELL System. 
But it yields extra dividends in sanitary, 
healthful surroundings and employee effi- 
ciency. It eliminates a possible cause of acci- 
dent — dirty, slippery floors. Have a FIN- 
NELL Engineer make a survey, advise you 
which I-INNELLyou need, and what it can do. 

Write for descriptive folder — stating whether 
for business or home use — to FINNELL SYS- 
TEM, Inc., 404 Ease Street, Elkhart, Indiana, 
or 1 jo Sparks St., Ottawa, Ont., Canada. Con- 
sult telephone book for local offices. 

FINNELL 

ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 
It Waxes It Polishes It Scrubs 



For Homes, 
Tool 

The HouiehoH 
FINNELL refinirli- 
m floor? tike new, 
and keepi them 
t<T4utifuL Light, 
«uy to handle. Sola 
on term* 





8 sizes — 
ranging in 
price from 
$87.50 to 
$950 



We Can't Set One Price for All 



(Continued from page 4-1) 
consumer. In their ease *B woifUl prop- 
erly measure the distribution they per- 
form with the entire yardstick, ami we 
would find that they have assumed all 
the cost factors of the functions of both 
the wholesaler and the retailer. 

In the case of a chain-store system, 
buying as a wholesaler and selling as a 
retailer, we must measure the distribu- 
tion with the last two feet of the yard- 
stick, and we find that none of the cost 
factors has been eliminated by combining 
certain distributive functions under one 
management. It may be that some of 
those costs have been lessened or shifted, 
as good management may always lessen 
costs, but none has disappeared. Cash- 
and-carry stores may save the consumer 
the cost of credit and delivery; but you 
must remember that the consumer per- 
forms these services. Hence, to represent 
the distribution of stores of this kind, we 
should bracket all but the last two cost 
factors on the yardstick, and move the 
consumer over on the stick nearer to the 
manufacturer. 

In all distribution, we have to reckon 
with two basic elements of accumulative 
costs which are frequently overlooked, 
and never considered when goods are 
priced on a quantity basis. 

The first is the physical movement of 
the commodity from point to point. 
Every facility ami every individual who 
helps in this movement contributes some- 
thing to the service and must l>e paid. 

The second clement is the time con- 
sumed in the movement of the commod- 
ity from the point of origin to the place 
of consumption. If the interest on the 
money represented by the product were 
the only factor of cost in distribution we 
still should recognize that there is a con- 
stant accumulation of interest. If the 
commodity comes to rest in a warehouse 
there is an accumulating cost of rent, in- 
terest on investment, insurance, taxes, 
depreciation, obsolescence, pay-roll and 
other plainly observable cost factors. 

The Price of Ignoring Costs 

UNDER the pressure of competition 
and the blind desire for volume, these 
elements of movement and time are too 
frequently ignored in determining the 
price at which the product should lie sold. 
But the fact that they are overlooked 
does not in any way modify their effect on 
actual cost. The business concern that dis- 
regards these elements and their results 
will knowingly or unknowingly pay the 
costs out of earnings or from capital. The 
■•us:, factors of il:>r ri! •ntioii :ire just as cer- 
tain as the costs of manufacture, and they 
create the same disastrous havoc when 
they are ignored by a manufacturer in 
pric in g his commodity. 

It is a common practice of manufac- 
turers to predicate their selling costs on 
certain estimated volumes of production, 



and this policy is only as sound as the 
estimate. But in many instances, along 
comes the "mass buyer" who assures a 
manufacturer that he lias a larne order 
to place that will be "just so much vel- 
vet," 

Of course, a special price that shows an 
inadequate gross margin is demanded, 
on the argument that the order is large 
enough to reduce the production cost of 
tho manufacturers entire volume, and 
eventually show an indirect profit on the 
transaction. 

This argument is plausible, but the fal- 
lacy is that the price does not cover sen - 
ices and attendant costs which must be 
compensated for from profits obtained 
from the balance of sales volume. Every 
sale which docs not pay its proportionate 
part of the total cost requires ;1 deduc- 
tion from profits already received or an- 
ticipated. 

Every service has a cost which cannot 
be cancelled by ignoring the service. 

One Manufacturer's Plight 

IN accepting orders of this sort, manu- 
facturers violate 1 he principle of func- 
tional pricing and loss-its inevitable. 

Here is a typical experience of a manu- 
facturer. About five years ago he ac- 
cepted a large order from a mass buyer 
in the expectation that the saving on 
added production would offset the special 
discount necessary to get the business. 
As soon as his goods were put on sale by 
the distributor, other mass buyers began 
to purchase them on the same fallacious 
ba.-is, and m.w tin: manufacturer find 
that he is selling approximately 50 per 
cent of his entire volume to mass dis- 
tributors. 

Five years ago this manufacturer was 
selling all of his volume at a satisfactory 
profit to independent wholesale distrib- 
utors. Now he finds that the volume go- 
ing through the wholesale channel is rap- 
idly shrinking, due to lost wholesale ac- 
counts. 

On the balance of his volume, sold t 
mass distribute rs, his profit is negliuible 
and is continually being burdened by th ' 
expense of increased service necessary t 
hold the bu-iness. 

This manufacturer made the tnistak 
cf allowing the merchandising of his prod 
net to get beyond his control. In meeting 
the competition of the mass buyers, th 
independent wholesalers could not dis- 
tribute the product in an orderly an" 
profitable manner, so they naturally sup 
pressed its ado as far as possible, or dis 
continued it entirely. 

If we hail the complete record of thi 
experience, it would be possible to meas 
uro every loss factor by means of ou 
yardstickand show the manufacturer jus 
how and why the unprofitable changes i 
his business took place. At first, the mass 
buyers, to get the quantity price down 
in bed-rock, assumed the functions of 
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^Phat docs our own "O.K." on a Domestic Electric 
"JOtor mean? Correct electrical and mechanical 
design, of course . . . and high grade materials, 
conscientious workmanship, careful inspection at 
^ery step of manufacture. 

But these things alone do not necessarily insure 
Perfect performance on the part of an appliance 
rn °tor; nor would they entitle Domestic to its posi- 
l, on of leadership in the fractional horsepower 
m otor industry. 

Before a special motor can be finally approved in 
Domestic factories, a thorough analysis must be 



made of the appliance itself . . . the production 
and marketing problems of its builder, the actual 
conditions under which it must operate. Our 
engineers must be satisfied that in both design and 
construction it is the most efficient motor that can 
be produced for the particular purpose it is to serve. 




THE DOMESTIC B 
7209-25 St Clair Avenue 



Only where actual production is preceded by this 
sort of investigation, and where negotiations are 
carried out on a basis of mutual understanding, can 
those two most important "O.K's" be insured . . . 
that of the appliance manufacturer and of the 
final user. 

LECTRIC COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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<»i:oit<.i t Marble 




Six quarries operating twelve mouths in 
tile year yield nearly a million eubie feet of 
marble animally. Yet there remains a prac- 
tically inexhaustible supply in pink, gray, 
white ami other unusually attractive colors 
... all uniform in quality ami texture. 

Institutions whose building programs extend over a 
wide span of years will find Georgia Marble a safe 
ehoice . . . Exactly tbe same texture and eolors pro- 
curable now, will be available for countless genera- 
tions . . . This assurance is of the utmost importance. 

Georgia Marble is beautiful 
it is durable 
it is strong 

• 

Whether you art- interested in t.eor«ia Marhle for a group of 
University BnililingH, the foyer of an office building. a garden 
bench, or marble for any purpose . . . an inquiry on your luisi- 
ncss stationery w ill brim* you Miituhle ami interest in« literature. 

THE GEORGIA MARBLE GOBfPANl • TATE * GEORGIA 

U»8 Braadu-ij 814 Bona AJIn BU(. 456 ManddmvL BUt. 6jj Canurwiion tnduuriet Bhie- imo Keith BIJj. 
NEW YORK ATLAltfTA CHICAGO DALLAS CLEVELAND 



wholesaling anil retailing with till of their 
cost factors. 

Thru, when othe r mass buyers began 
to compete in selling price on the prod- 
uct, they naturally sought a means of 
obtaining still lower quantity prices by 
demanding that the manufacturer absorb 
certain cost factors of distribution in the 
name of service. This means, as measured 
by the yardstick, that the mass buyers' 
insisted that the manufacturing part of 
the cost of service be 14 or 15 inch 
rather than 12 on the yardstick. 

This manufacturer found that gor 
sold on a quantity price basis to a m 
distributor almost invariably come into 
competition with the same goods sold at. 
regular prices. That halted the movement 
of the merchandise passing through the 
hands of independent wholesalers anil re- 
tailers, who found it impossible to meet 
the competition at a profit. This manu- 
facturer learned by bit ter experience that 
anything that slows down the movement 
of goods through one channel adds a bur- 
den of cost that must be paid by some 
one, for the time element is an appreci- 
able expense in all distribution. 

Take the experience of a manufactur- 
ing concern which turns out a line of 
products that is widely advertised and 
almost universally used. 

An official of the company found that 
the selling expense of his company had 
increased from about five per cent to 
nearly 1"> per rent within ten years. 

He attributed the ranso to the demor- 
alized state of general distribution; but 
he did not have to look beyond his own 
selling policy for the cause of most of the 
increase. 

Ten years ago this company was dis- 
tributing its products entirely through 
wholesalers. It U'gan to advertise its 
goods to speed up distribution for the 
wholesaler, and from time to time the 
advertising appropriation was increased. 
In about three years it was found that 
sales were not increasing at a rate justi- 
fied by the amount of the advertising, and 
ways of rapidly increasing volume were 
considered. 

It was found that there was a large 
number of retail dealers in the country 
who were capable of buying the products 
in larger quantities than could many 
small wholesalers. Therefore, since the 
quantity justilied the practice, sales wen' 
made to the large retailers at wholesale 
price, and this braneh of the business 
grew so rapidly that it soon required a 
special corps of salesmen. 

Selling Wholesale to Users 

r I MI IS produced volume and the com- 
' pany went a step further and began to 
sell large users who had been customers 
of the retailers. It was soon found that 
many of these users — large hotels, insti- 
tiitiniis and other organizations — could 
buy in wholesale quantities. Therefore, 
the company quoted them the whole-ale 
price and shipped them direct. Soon r 
was necessary to increase the sales force 
to take care of this consumer business, 
and because larger volume seemed to be 
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sary the tendency has been to re- 
ice the size of the order necessary to 
in the wholesale price, 
we apply the yardstick to this ex- 
Tieace we find that when the functions 
the wholesaler and retailer were taken 
or by the manufacturer, be failed to 
'Bsider the cost factors of both fi me- 
lt is significant, therefore, thai the 
pany estimates that its selling cost 
trebled, for it is really selling its goods 
fee times. But the increase mentioned 
'vers only selling cost. I am sure that if 
e records of ibis concern were analyzed 
cording to the yardstick of the three 
tributive functions, with their detailed 
t factors, they would show that the 
distribution costs of the company have 
'"'Teased in even larger proportion. In 
reality, the cost factors of the wholesale 
ar >d retail functions have been, largely if 
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The Changing Price Scale 

J HAVE gone a long way from my orig- 
inal problem of the four orders that 
me to the same manufacturer. If we 
k at it again we find that the sales 
manager's trouble is that i li<- price to the 
wholesaler is hi.- base; that the price to 
e retailer should be increased by the 
lount of the cost, of the distributive 
rvices of wholesaling; that the price to 
'he mail-order house should be dependent 
t *"j whether it perform'* anv or all of the 
wholesaling functions. 
_ If the mail-order bouse perforins the 
function as the wholesaler, the price 

•'lOuld be the same as to the wholesaler, 

^d if it operates merely us a retailer the 
I'fice should be increased to the extent 
flat, the manufacturer al>sorbs the cost 
u «'ors of wholesaling. 

11 seems to me then that the consumer 
' ,ou ld be charged a price that will in- 
r " 1(| e the total cost of the wholesale and 
f H:l| l bmi'tioii^, although in selling to the 
'"isurner in competition with the distrib- 
r 'he manufacturer adopts a policy 
_ at endanaers Ins relations with hi- dis- 
tril 'Utors. 

J recognize that the quantity element 
'"' important in many lines to lie ovcr- 
* c 'd. There is such a wide variation in 
* Cost of quantities of commodities 
according to specifications that the 
n 8 price may well be governed to 
1 by the size of the order. In 

iii'tT I1IKS Wt " ' i:,Vf ' !i, ^' r "'• :u "' 

duct Caso °' a " s l icr "d'y ordered pro- 
)l n 10,1 'he i|naiititv rightfully has an b> 

aS °" I ' ri ''"- 

u "s point someone will say: 

"V 

: , have I .egged the question The 

<m e that all four orders were 

'liut'ti"' ,<>nns - •^ m ' >'"" R° "" '"•''>'■ 
case m" * V CaJ1 1 C( i" :, 't because in each 
i (i[lT K " manufacturer, in accepting the 

distrik' ,:iko " v, ' r M " nl ' 'h«' 

"outive cost factors involved.' " 

"'"iplv'T '' u " " Ul<v my ' ,0 ' nt evpn mcire 
Up to"il s:iy l "" r 'rucks drive 

'hat fi ""'""laetnrer's warehon-e, and 
}r) ,tKX)'° ' r ,lr ' v, r> present orders for 
units each and are prepared to 
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Telephone Typewriter 
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Con sit mers Company, Ch icago, uses it to send typewritten 
orders from its main office to I t icidefy scattered 
yards, 1 litis saving time ami eliminating errors 



For the instant and accurate transmission of 
peculiar names and addresses, figures, or any 
oilier information likelv to be misuudcr-tood. 
Teletype . . . the. Telephone Typewriter . . . 
stands without an equal. 

Hv means of ibis remarkable device a typist 
in your general office can send typewritten in- 
structions over telephone wires to far-removed 
branches, warehouses or plants as rapidly a- 
sho can type them. 

As the sender sees exactly what is being printed 
by the receiving machine, errors in transtnis- ion 
are virtually iiupo-wildc. Heeeiving machines 
typewrite automatically, thus making it unnec- 
essary to wait for someone to answer before a 
message cati be sent. 

A distinct advantage of Teletype is that it pro- 
vides a l\ pewrilteii record forfilingatbothends. 
It combines the speed and convenience of the 
telephone with the authority and jiermaneney 
of the printed word. 

Telephone Typewriter service is not expensive, 
and will pay for itself repeatedly by eliminating 
errors, doing away w ith messengers and speeding 
ii I' the ||ow of business. Without obligation, per- 
mit us to demonstrate how Teletype can save 
time and lmmn for von. 

I 



Notable Users 

AAA 

lord Miiior Co., Detroit 

Iti-nranre Co. of North 
America, Philadelphia 

American Can Co., Chicago 
Deiniii Kdi.<m< :<>., Detroit 
1 Jii.iiiTrii-l Cn.,Piu«lnirgh 
New Yurk I " litral 
Kailroad, New York 
I {.,..-,■ v . 1 1 Motel, 
New York 
Kadio Corporation of 
America, New York 

lieiieral I .!<•< trie I 
Nrw York and Chicago 
Anirrican Surely Co„ 
New York 
Ann 1 1' an li.nli.ilnr (In., 

* lot ato 
Armour & <>.., Chicago 
BriKtklyn Union Cas Co., 
Brook I mi 
I rane I in., I Ihicago 
Itoulpritilit X Co., 
New York 
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FROM 1924 to 1928 Thew has Ml 
a fast pace in power shovel and 
crane development. 85* of Thew 
machines purchased In 1928 were 
of a type not on the market in 1924. 

During this Period Thew sales 
have increased 231 % — evidence 
that these new types of equip* 
ment hove been enthusiastical- 
ly received by a progressive 
industry. 

To invest in a power shovel or 
crane, without investigating the 
latest Thew Lorain machines, is to 
run the risk of purchasing equip- 
ment that is already behind 
the times. 

The Thew Shovel Company 

Lorain, Ohio 
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pay cash for the quantities purchased. In 
this ease, the manufacturer would m-m il- 
ly perform no part of the distributive 
functions beyond his shipping room. The 
sale of all four orders would be on ex- 
actly the same direct cost basis to the 
manufacturer. Then the question is: 
Should the sales manager sell all four 
orders at the same price? 

And the answer is no, decidedly NO! 

Our merchandising experience since the 
war proves conclusively that a manufac- 
turer of branded goods, which are sold 
regularly through the usual channel, can- 
not establish a permanent success by 
pricing his goods on a quantity basis. 
Today, as never before, a manufacturer's 
permanent profits and success depend on 
hi- ability to merchandise his goods — to 
distribute them in an orderly and profit- 
able manner. 

Making Profits Continuous 

IDRICE is a factor of merchandising, 

* and in this case the sales manager 
could properly assume that one or more 
of the buyers is employed by a retailer 
or a large consumer, and that if the or- 
ders are sold at the same price there will 
be a conflict in the competition on the 
goods that will create a merchandising 
loss for the manufacturer. 

Hememlier that this sales manager does 
not make money for his company by sell- 
ing individual order-! at prices governed 
by quantity. 

He is employed to see that the com- 
pany's profits an> assured and continu- 
ous, and there is no doubt that assured 
and continuous profits can result only 
when the manufacturer's volume flows 
uninterruptedly through its channel of 
distribution. 

If our sales manager knows his busi- 
ness he will refuse to sell all of the four 
buyers until or unless he is able to de- 
termine the functions of distribution they 
perform, for the success of his company 
depends, not on the mere profit on four 
orders at the wholesale or a concession 
price, but on what happens to the goods 
after they leave the manufacturer's ware- 
house. Then, after he determines the nec- 
essary fact.", our sales manager will price 
each of the four orders according to the 
distributive functions performed by the 
purchasers. 

The Only Way Out of the Fog 

ORICING involves a selection of cus- 

* tomers according to functions per- 
formed by them. The quantity dwoun 1 
or the special price on a quantity order, 
should reflect only its actual saving to tbc 
seller at the point in the distributive 
movement occupied by the goods at tbc 
lime the proposition i- made. 

The only economic method of jpricins 
i- according to the cost factors of tin* 
distributive Junctions performed. Manu- 
facturers must learn that their siicccs* 
depends on a scientific method of pricing 
that will reasonably assure the orderly 
di-trihulion of their merchandise. There 
is no other way out of the fog that now 
envelop- our entire distributive system. 
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REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE 

LIBRARY A BUREAU 



But now they 
use a quick- 
delivery file 

HIDE-AND-SFKfC is a great game 
for the kindergarten. But not for 
your office. 

When you want information these busy 
days, you can't afford to have records 
buried in the dim caverns provided by an 
out-of-date filing system. 

Modern organizations cannot tolerate the 
files of our fathers. Now records must be 
an open book toall, not tied to the memory 
of a single clerk— but foolproof, arranged 
to prevent misfiling — and fast as the pace 
of the modern mind. 

Simplicity, accuracy, speed — these are 
the laws on which Library Bureau filing 
systems and equipment are built In a few 
moments a Remington Rand specialist 
can show you how they are attained. 

He will explain the Indexing Service, 
which can install a Remington Rand 
system without any interruption to your 
regular routine. He will tell you how the 
Library Bureau's automatic method of 
filing reduces alphabetical divisions from 
400 to 40, and allows the eye to outstrip 
the fingers. 

He will tell you about the Spacc-Saivr 
Cabinet — five drawers where once were 
four; and the Flexilile which makes tug- 
ging and stuffing unnecessary, and keeps 
folders upright. 

He will examine your problems impar- 
tially, because Remington Rand is a clear- 
ing house for all types of up-to-the-minute 
office methods. Call the nearest branch 
(all sales arc direct), or write Remington 
Rand Business Sen ice, Buffalo, N. Y. 



'< KMINGTON 
'•ALTON 



KAKOEX * 
KALAMAZOO 




SAFK-CABINET POWERS 
B A K E R - V A W T E K 
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PACE 



YOU'VE probably, at some time, bought 
a piece of equipment or machinery, 
charged it off at the regular rate of deprecia- 
tion and then found that it was running and 
serving you for years after it was completely 
Written off. All the extra service you get from 
it is "free time." 

Well... there are buildings, too, that work 
out that wav. Buildings that you can put up, 
charge off comfortably in 10 years and find 
them just as good at the end of that period, 
serving you well, and with no depreciation 
to be paid on them. That's "free space." 

What kind of buildings will do that? 

Naturally they must be moderate in first 
cost, or you cannot charge off a sufficiently 
large percentage each year to write the build' 
ing off quickly. You can get this moderate 
first cost by putting up buildings of light steel 
framework, covered with roofs and side- 
walls of corrugated metal. BUT— 

On the other hand, the ideal building must 
require no maintenance costs, no painting, 



no repairs... for large maintenance expen- 
ses would eat too much into the amounts you 
could set aside for depreciation. You can 
avoid maintenance cost on buildings like this 
by covering them with roofs andsidewalls of 
Robertson Protected Metal . . . for RPM re 
quires no maintenance of any kind. 

The building above is covered with RPM. 

By using RPM, you can erect buildings that 
will give you years of "free space" . . . build- 
ings that will be low in first cost, that will 
have little or no maintenance or expense 
costs afterwards; buildings that you can take 
down, move, re-erect, if conditions change. 

Contrast that with the old-time buildings 
which take 50 years to writeoff ...and which 
may get unsuitable long before you can pos- 
sibly write them off. 

Let us tell you how this material can be of 
service in your buildings. Send us your blue- 
prints, and tell us your situation. It will cost 
you nothing for our suggestions. 

H. H. ROBERTSON CO., PITTSBURGH, Pa. 
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Shall We Legislate Our Profits? 



By W. A. VINCENT 

President, Western Lithograph & Office Supply C*. 



TO hcgin with, permit mc to say 
thnt I have had 30 years' ex- 
perience in association activi- 
ties, «s a representative of my 
own business, :m<l that I am not an ad- 
vocate of price-fixing, ns generally under- 
stood, I do, however, thoroughly believe 
that prices fix themselves and should have 
some protection. Further, I am not an 
advocate of paternalism that "'ill guaran- 
tee anybody anything. 

My whole thought is that, the present 
competitive condition in the commercial 
world should lie changed so that every- 
one will be given a chance to work out 
his own salvation in his own in- 
dustry without the interference of 
ignorance and malice. 

At first thought, one would say 
that this is exactly the condition 
under which we are working. I be- 
lieve, however, that an analysis 
w ill -how differently. 

What is the producer and the 
distributor in the commercial 
world entitled to? Should the re- 
sults of his investment and enter- 
prise be a matter of chance, sub- 
ject, tn all t| 1( > dangers of unfair 
practices? Is not profit the life- 
blood of industry? Can any commercial 
enterprise live without it" Should it he 
'•afeguarded in any way, or do we have the 
nght system today, when profits arc ex- 
posed to the jackals in industry? 

Can the selling price of any article \k 
fair unless it returns the seller a profit, 
provided that price is based on an eco- 
nomical cost? And what is an economical 
cost? Is it not sound to assume that an 
'•'■oiiomiral cost is one based on the aver- 
se en-t in any industry " 

What Is the Producer's Due? 

IN ALLY, if a producer sells an article 
a 1 a price based on an cconoinieal ni-t, 
|v he not entitled to the assurance of a 
Profit? In other words, a meml>er of an 
industry, whose costs are as low as the 
average, must be operating in an efficient, 
and economical way in every depart- 
ment. Then, isn't he entitled to a sta- 
bilized market so the sales that he makes 
under these conditions will surelv return 
h| ni a profit? 

It. would seem that here is material to 
warrant the commercial world's assem- 
bling in convention representative-: from 
every industry to answer ihesc questions. 

hi a personal interview with the Sec- 
retary of Commerce some year and a 
" a 'f ago on thi- subject of a stabilized 




ISTHE MAN who sells without a prof- 
it such a menace to his industry and, 
through his industry, to society, that the 
Government should regulate his bus- 
iness? Here is an argument in favor of 
such regulation. You may agree or dis- 
agree. Anyway it will make you think 



fair selling price the discussion was open- 
ed with this remark: 

"Mr. Hoover, we would not be here 
bothering you with the problems of our 
industry if we did not know that they 
were common to all industries, notwith- 
standing the fact that our- is the third 
largest in the country." 

I think that we will all agree that the 
matter of a stabilized fair selling price 
is a common problem. The question is 
how to focus the thinking of the com- 
mercial world on the real "nigger in the 
woodpile." 

From my experience in discussing this 
subject, 1 am sure that there is going to 
be a cry of radicalism, but history has 
shown that what often has licen consid- 
ered radicalism at the time eventually 
was proven to be fundamentally sound. 
M. C. Ripley, of the General Electric 
Company, in an article in a current mag- 
azine says, "There is a radicalism that 
means real progress. Don't lie afraid of 
advanced thinking." So let us analyze the 
real condition. 

It would seem that the whole fabric 
of our present civilization is dejiendent 
on our commercial prosperity. When 
bu-itii -- i- not in a prosperous condi- 
tion, the reaction is unemployment, 
which means shortage of purchasing 



power. The circle of an undesirable con- 
dition is ever widened; and it does net 
take long for its influence to be felt in 
the moral and physical sides of our civi- 
lization. Thus a healthy condition in our 
commercial life is most, important and is 
worthy of our lw-t thought and eanie-t 
consideration. 

It is a fact, wiiether we recognize it 
or not, that when an individual or group 
of individuals engages in any commercial 
enterprise that individual or group as- 
sumes responsibilities, and is.toget her with 
all others in that industry, responsible 
to society for the prosperity of our com- 
mercial civilization. Further, it 
would be natural for the units of 
any industry to assume the atti- 
tude that only when the industry 
l- in a prosperous condition have 
they a chance to lie successful. 

But, in these days, I doubt if 
very much thought is given to the 
industry as a whole. Hather, it is 
devoted largely to the selfish in- 
terests of the individual units, 
which are bending every effort to 
make a profit for themselves re- 
gardless of how the industry as a 
whole may be affected. The popu- 
lar weapon in use seems to be a rnosl dan- 
gerous one, namely, the sword of a cheap 
price. 

This is, indeed, a two-edged sword that 
cuts both the individual who uses it. and 
the industry to which that individual be- 
longs. A few ordinary examples of every- 
day practices may l»e mentioned here. Any 
business man can recall scores of others. 

There Are Thefts and Thefts 

J EST yesterday in our local paper ap- 
peared a half-column article on the 
trial and sentence of a man who had stolen 
■ cow. For this terrible crime, the man 
received a sentence of seven years in the 
penitentiary. 

On the same day, I learned of a trans- 
action in the milling industry involving 
a sale of 5.000 barrels of flour at a price 
less than the cost of the raw material 
pins that of manufacture. In other words, 
the flour was sold without a profit. I found 
that on a sale of this volume a reasonable 
profit should 1m? about $1,000 or $1,200. 
Here's a case where the seller absolutely 
stole the profit, from the industry, and is it 
not a fact that this profit was just as es- 
sential to the industry as the cow was to 
its owner? 

Even though the crime in dollar- ami 
cent- w.i- probably JO tune- 'lie value of 
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an Investment 
EFFICIENCY 




The busiest executives realize 
sound business sense of 
getting away occasional!) of 
relaxing and refresh) nj; them- 
selves with a complete change 
of scene. 

Why not a sea trip— Europe — 
a vacation thai need lake you away 
from your desk only 1 7 day 1 .' 

Sail from New York Saturday. 
Week end on the- ocean. All the 
while you are in touch with your 
associates and with the m.irkct 
by radio. Have four days in Paris 
or London. 

Sail on the Majetlit. the world's 
largest ship, or the popular 
Olympic. Or if time is less pres>- 
ing. the Horn trie, Helgenlaad. 
Mitmewaika or Minuetoitka. 
Every convenience and luxury, 
and yet the cost is moderate. 

WEEKLY SAILINGS 

F*r full inftrmalif jddrttl St. I 
Hroadu-ay. S. V., ear ofiui rluubrrr 
•r mmj ambnrtud iltmmihip +getili. CiStiS 

WHITE ?TAR LINE 

Ml /Kit LINE AIlANIICTGAN/POitf UNI 



the cow, yet there was nothing unusual 
about it, antl no news item appeared 
relative to it. Tin? illustration is a fair 
example of the inconsistency of our 
thinking as regards conditions in our 
commercial world. 

In our own business we are selling 
scratch pads in our retail store, made up 
from scraps of paper of practically no 
potential value, at a higher price per 
pound than we are charging for taking 
full sheets of the same paper, litho- 
graphing engravings on them and making 
them into bank counter check.-. 

Checking the Volume Chaser 

'T'HE reason is not because members of 
* the industry arc a set of boobs and do 
not know their costs; it is because a few 
members of the industry feel lhat with a 
low price they can obtain a volume suf- 
ficient to make a profit even at cut. 
prices. 

The net result is that those who do 
know their costs are hound to meet that 
price competition. If they do not, ihen tic- 
volume chaser will get a volume and make 
his profit at his price, and the rest can 
fold up their tents and get out of business. 

The local paper 1 mentioned on the 
same day carried a display advertise- 
ment for a retail clothing merchant an- 
nouncing that he would make his usual 
end-of-the-scason reduction 09 spring 
suits and top coats, which would be a 
great benefit to his many customers and 
so on. 

I know this merchant to be an estim- 
able gentleman, but he is not in a finan- 
cial condition to be a philanthropist. 
His action was prompted by some other 
motive than the one he gave, but the 
damaging effect on ihc industry in this 
particular city is the same whatever the 
motive. 

The other stores are forced to mc 1 Ml 
cut prices, anil all stand a chance of going 
1 1 1 ri it 1 ltI 1 the <i:i.-r>n without a profit. Had 
they not met his cut in price, this mer- 
chant's sales would have reached such a 
Volume that lie could have -old even al a 
lower price and made money. 

Some would say without thinking that 
the public gets the benefit, and is not 
that a good thing? Well, is it? How 
about the other clothing stores forced to 
go out of business? How nlxuit the va- 
cant store rooms and clerks thrown our 
of employment, iu-t hecausc nf unre- 
strained human selfishness as exemplified 
in the use of the two-edged sword of a 
cut price by this merchant? 

Our Stone Age Price Sysrem 

r pHE competitive price system today in 
*■ our commercial world Is not new It 
was inaugurated in the beginning of hu- 
man existence, when each man looked out 
for himself, regardless of how his actions 
might injure another. 

In other words, we are still doing busi- 
ness on the Stone Age plan of the survival 
of the fittest. 

Any reform in the business world 
must he handled 111 the same way a- a re- 
form in any other field, namely, by taking 



the conditions as they are and working 
out the solution of the problem with the 
least disturbance. There are three fac- 
tors to l>e considered — the public, the in- 
dustry, and the individual unite of the 
industry. 

In my judgment, Abram Myers, former 
chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, has given us a constructive principle 
to begin with. In a speech before the Cot- 
tonseed Cni<liers Association in \ ( .«- Or- 
leans he said many good things, but con- 
cluded with this remark, "There is a fun- 
damental principle that one may not use 
his property so as to inflict unnecessary 
injury upon others." 

Trade associations are the natural out- 
growth of a condition that/equires some 
united effort to solve the problems in 
the various industries. These organiza- 
t ions have aided materially in working out 
plans and method- of operating industry, 
maintaining research departments, ex- 
changing methods and ideas. As a result 
o; iln se activities industry today is in bet- 
ter shape to meet opposition than it has 
ever liet-n before. 

But, notwithstanding all these efforts, 
no industry is without the extreme haz- 
ards that in many cases annihilate profit. 
In fact, after 30 years of association ef- 
forts in our industry, we find it more 
dilficult to keep a healthy financial condi- 
tion than ever before. 

In my judgment, this condition is 
caused by the fact that our profits are al>- 
sohifefy unprotected. 

Owing to existing laws, trade associa- 
tions have been limited in their activities 
as far as price maintenance is concerned 
to a program of education alone. Mil- 
lions of dollars have been spent in an edu- 
cational way — teaching and preaching 
business ethics and cost accounting — 
and this movement has reachctl a large 
percentage of our business world. 

Yet it. is the minority members, who 
have not been reached by the movement 
or win teniae to accept the principles 
taught, who dominate the markets in 
nearly all industries. 

The Triangle of Civilization 

THHE average business man is so en- 
* grossed in his own .affairs that he re- 
fuses to think beyond the confines of his 
own desk or he would observe that this 
educational program is not. sufficient, as it 
never has been sutlicient in any oth< 1 
phase of our civilization. 

( 'i\ ilization may be likened to an eter- 
nal triangle. One-third of the triangle 
can lie called the moral side, another 
third the physical, and the base the busi- 
ness or commercial. These three phases 
are so closely related to each other that 
they cannot be separated. No matter 
how moral a man may be or how per- 
fect physically, if he doesn't have Ihc 
price of a meal at hand he is assuredly 
defeated. 

On the oilier hand, he may be nearly 
perfect morally and well off commercially, 
hut if he is physically diseased and cannot 
digest his beefsteak, he is again defeated 
The result inevitably must be the same it' 
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"White Paint" 



declares B. T. Perry, Director of Chemical 
Research of Tin 1 American Ix>comotive ,Co. 
"or a very light tint is used in painting our laboratory interiors. The exactitude of 
laboratory work requires a well-lighted and cheerful interior. White or light tinted 
paints help artificial or natural illumination to exjiend itself to the best advantage. 
We use a lilhoponc base paint because of its whiteness and strength, because it will not 
darken, and because- it is easy to wash clean." dThe New Jersey Zinc Company manu- 
factures Alhalilh, the super-lithopone, and other high-grade zinc pigments. Sub- 
Btontial proportions of these zinc pigments (zine oxide and lithopone) mixed with the 
proper oils and driers, form quulity paints, made by all reliable paint manufacturers. 
Ct, Information on these pigments and paints is of value to you. Write to us to-day. 

641 Ureal Street, Blew York City 

s m PAINT 



The IVew Jfcrwev Zinc Wale* t o. 

zim PIGM 




JTArn writing to TBI Nnr Jrmrr Zixc fun Co. pleoir mrnlion S'alnm't Rurinru 
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any < it lior combination of tin* triangle is 
considered. 

Analysis will show that the moral ami 
physical sides of our civilization have 
tit. nli- wonderful advancement since the 
lieginuiiig ni ntir organized life. It i.s in- 
teresting to inquire into the reason. On 
both the moral and physical side, we have 
spent billions of dollars and have em- 
ployed the best educated brains in the 
world to lead us. 

This is not peculiar to the moral and 
physical phase-; however, for in Hi" com- 
mereial world the same treatment has 
been applied. Few in the commercial world 
will admit that members of the professions 
in the moral side, such as the ministers 
and teachers, or on the physical side, such 
as the physicians anil surgeons, are more 
ca|iab!e or better equipped mentally for 
proi>ii>- than arc the men in the commer- 
cial world. 

No Lack of Money or Brains 

'"PHE facte are that we demand and 
*■ have men in the commercial world just 
as intelligent as we have in the professions, 
and we have sjient and are spending bil- 
lions of dollars to maintain this condition. 
Thus it logically follows that it is not 
a lack of money or brain-- that has pre- 
vented us from making progress in the 
commercial world similar to that made in 
the moral and physical. 

It must, be. then, that the moral and 
physical world- are pn--e--ed of -oiiie ad- 
vantages that the commercial world does 
not enjoy. 

It may be argued by people who do 
not think deeply on the problem that we 
have made wonderful advancement in the 
commercial world in the past 50 years 
along the line of business ethics. This is 
true so far as recognition of the funda- 
mental principle that business ethics are 
necessary fur healthy business conditions 
is concerned. But the results in profits on 
account of applied ethics arc negligible 
thus far, because of conditions already 
mentioned. 

The Rotary' Club has sensed the need 
of something along thus line anil is promot- 
ing a business code of ethics. This, in my 
judgment, is tangible evidence of the need 
of a change from our old system of the 
survival of the fittest . The Club's code of 
ethics embodies about all the principles 
that are necessary to bring about a con- 
dition that would cure many of today's 
business evils. 

Two Methods of Promotion 

T f 1STORY. however, records another 
11 rode of ethics, tori riven to theirorltl 

by a man named Muses. It has become the 
foundation of our moral and civil code, 
and our civilization could not exist were 
it not for the adoption of this code into 
our everyday life. It is worth while to 
compare the method- used in promoting 
the two codes. 

The Rotary Club, owing to existing 
laws, is using the only means possible to 
put over its doctrine of business ethics — 
education. Hotarians, however, do not 
>ecm to realize that this will only get 
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them part way, and that no goal can ever 
lie reached by this method alone. 

It will stimulate u few who are willing 
to play the commercial game fairly, but 
their efforts will be nullified by the unfair 
practices of those not reached by the edu- 
cational program and by those who for 
selfish reason- will not play the game 
fairlv. 



Rounding Out the Program 

THE .Moses eode of ethics, on the mln r 
hand, lia- been handled far dtffcicuily 
by i's promoters, and the Rotary Club 
would be wise to study their methods. 
These promoters have not in any sen-i d« - 
preciated the value, of education; in fact, 
they have spent billions of dollars and 
have employed the best brains in the 
world to lead them in their educational 
program .and are -till doing so. 

But experience has shown them that 
i hi- is not sufficient.. They have nidi i 
to their educational program legislative 
enactment, and these together have civ u 
us a condition in the moral and physical 
sides of our civilization which make- nn- 
lair practices the exception and not. the 
rule. 

The entire situation upon which 1 have 
been commenting seems to revolve around 
the Sherman Ant it rust Law and the Clay- 
ton Acts, which now prevent any con- 
structive action to remedy the condition. 
I would add to our educational program 
for business ethics legislation that would 
make it possible f or f a j r practices to be- 
come a law in any industry when SO or 'M 
per cent of that, industry, together with 
governmental supervision, agree on a 
policy. 

A Simple Plan to Handle 

THE thought, naturally arises that -:: h 
a plan would involve much govern- 
mental organization and cost vast sum- to 
handle. < III the oilier hand, the plan would 
lie simple, for one fundamental reason — 
selfishness. For example, the average man 
daily -ei- some law violated, bur utile-- 
the violation disturbs him menially, 
physically, or financially, he pays little 
attention and, like Cain, inquires, "Am I 
my brother's keeper?" 

But if fair business practices were part 
of our legal code, the violator would in 
every instance step upon a vital part of 
our anatomy four poeketltook ) , and the 
reaction would be such that it would be 
our gri.it pleasure to be our brother's 
keeper. There would be no difficulty in 
finding a prosecutor. 

I am sure that the indnsl ries them-eh e- 
would be willing to bear the burden ot the 
e\pen-e necessary to put the plan in op- 
eration. 

The whole matter may be summed up 
in a few words: 

Let us rebuild our commercial fabric 
on a |i galizcd fair selling price on all com- 
modities, basing such price on an eco- 
nomical cost with a fair profit, added. If 
it is fair it is like the truth, it cannot, be 
more fair. Then why not stabilize it. and 
protect it, for only through a fair price 
can the profits ,,f industry be conserved. 
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Tlu inkrrent sta- 
bility of t fie Ryan 
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STABILITY -versus 

BALANCE 
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HtrrtefoTt, oh- 
cruft balanc* has 
hrtH as precarious 
at a juttf*'* ' r ' f * 



TBlAKE the stick and convince yourself 
_B. regarding the new Ryan Brougham for 
Six. You will agree that its ease of handling, 
stability and sureness of control widen the 
margin of superiority which the world con- 
cedes to Ryan. 

You will grasp- the difference between merely 
a delicately balanced ship that will fly "hands 
off" only after a close adjustment of the stabi- 
lizer, and the new Ryan which comes back 
smoothly, automatically, and with certainty 
after being deliberately forced out of normal 
Might. 

The Ryan differential aileron control is so 
quick and smooth that it is best left alone, in 
fact, the ship will bank automatically if the 
rudder is used and can be easily steered by the 
ailerons. Directional control has been per- 
fected to a degree that is a delight to mail 
pilots and other cross-country rivers. 



To meet the new Ryan production schedule, 
now in full swing at the St. Louis plant, con- 
tract has been let for more than a million 
and a quarter dollars' worth of the new Wright 
Whirlwind 300 horsepower J-6 engines. 

Early deliveries of the new Brougham are 
now obtainable through Ryan distributors at 
principal airports throughout this country 
and abroad. Write for new illustrated catalog. 

The Mahontev-Ryan Aircraft Corp'n 
Lambert-St. Louis Airport 
Akhlum, St. Louis County, Missouri 




P. DeC Ball. 
President end 
C halt man of 
Ryan Board. Cot. 
Ckarlet A Llnd 
Imtk and J J 
"Rrtf'liatTiian. 
fkotofapked 
aflrr Col hind 
berek't irrrnt text 
Jli'kl tn tkr new 
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Each year Industrial 

GAS HEAT 

gains in popularity 
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BACK in 1921, evenly-odd 
billion- <>f cubic feet of 
manufactured gas met the 
need of Industry. 

Last year Industry used a hun- 
dred and forty -seven billion 
cubic feet. Something more 
than double 1921*8 record! 

This gain wasn't philanthropy. 
Industry is bun!- boiled. Gas 
heat produces! 

Today there arc innumerable 
iw's for gas heat in industry. 

(.a- heat is economical: profit, 
able. It is flexible: capable of 
instant control and accurate 
regulation. Above all, it is 
dependable. Whatever your 
heating problem, gas beat gi\es 
you the most for your fuel 
dollar. 

A copy of -Industrial Gas Meat*' 
should be on your desk. A 
postal card brings it Address 

I merit an ShM % -soi l.il Ion 

•12© Lexington A\i , \<« Vork 
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Free Car Rides Aid Sales 



By RAY PEEBLES 




FREE car ride to the business dis- 
trict was a novel attraction of- 
fered by the retail merchants of 
Erie, Pa., recently to give additional im- 
petus to a Dollar Day gale they were hold- 
ing. 

Under arrangements with the Retail 
Merchants Association of the (_'hanil>er 
of Commerce, the street railway company 
eolleeted no fares from persons riding to 
the downtown section between D and 11 
o'clock on the morning of the sale. 

The plan was heavily advertised in the 
newspapers and proved so popular that 
every street car entering the shopping 
district during the two-hour period was 
crowded to the doors. 

The street car company made no effort 
to discriminate between bttnn fide shop- 
pers and persons who were merely taking 
advantage of the opportunity to enjoy a 
free ride. 

A report on the exact number of pas- 
sengers carried by the street cars during 
the two-hour period Is not available but 
car operators reported that the traffic 



during the interval was the heaviest they 
had ever experienced at that time of 
flay. 

The merchants paid the street car com- 
pany an amount previously agreed upon 
to cover the losses incurred in giving away 
car rides. This sum proved an excellent 
investment, however, because of the in- 
creased number of persons who attended 
the -ah'. The -Mores were crowded from 
the opening hour until late in the mier- 
noon. 

The car company, of course, realized 
on its end of the bargain when the home- 
ward trek of shoppers began. Cars usually 
tak.-n off the lines during the early hours 
of the afternoon were forced to continue 
their runs late into the day because of the 
unusual number of persons demanding 
transportation. 

The plan had been under considera- 
tion in Eric for some time prior to its 
adoption. Its success has prompted the 
retail merchants to consider it as a perma- 
nent feature in connection with their fu- 
ture special events. 



Why Should Anyone Hunt a Job? 



IVoiitinut tl Jrtmi funic 64) 
all and often suffer more than the wage- 
earner. 
This thing is coming. 
I agree with you," said a market ex- 
pert, "hut don't say so — I'm regarded as 
a visionary now when I talk markets, and 
t hw would be considered plumb crazy." 
It will be done — but who will do it? 
That seems to lie between Government 
and Business — Government with a glori- 
fied employment office, and a statistical 
goose step from one job to another, with 
every sort of delay; or Business, organ- 
ized to transfer its own workers from one 
department to another in the single or- 
ganization, or transfer them from one con- 
cern to another in a given industry, or 
from any establishment in a community 
to any other establishment. 

Here is where the measuring comes in 
— to find out what all these different es- 
t.ilili-litnetits have in the way of work 
and need in the way of workers. That has 
never l>eeii done. The worker-- have been 
dropped into the street if there was no 
place to which they could 1* shifted in 
the same organization and have run 
around like drops of mercury, hunting 
new jobs, until as many a- possible placed 
themselves. Only, some of the drops 
didn't run. 

But Business itself has done a better 
job than that on occasion. 
Seme yean ago, an inventor, Henry A. 

\\ i-e Wood, perfected a machine railed 



the Auloplate for making newspaper 
stereotype plates mechanically. It would 
make them faster than band stereotyp- 
ing, increase the time for last-minute 
news, and do away with one of the hard- 
est, hottest jobs on a newspaper. But 
there were hundreds of hand stereotypes 
to be displaced and they had a strong 
union. This was the principal diffinilt\ 
encountered in the inventor's introduc- 
tion of his machine. 

It Helped the Workers 

\,f H. Wood invited the officials of the 
1 1 stereotyprrs to inspect the machine, 
told them that it would displace men at 
bit, but called their attention to the fact 
that all improved machinery ultimately 
creates more work and better, and re- 
minded i hem of the trying rharartcr of 
stereotyping as then done. The union took 
the machine under its protection. As a 
result of this arrangement, the Auloplate 
quickly came into use on all American 
newspaper-. Within five years after it- in- 
troduction, the number of stereotypers 
had doubled and wages had risen. A meas- 
uring job! 

As Business wakes up to the fact that 
the consumer and the producer are the 
^aine Jim and Jenny Jones, the consumer 
will be cim-ideri-d too valuable lo be al- 
lowed to go to waste while he is hunting 
a place to produce. 

Just watch the developments in this 
(fine lion in the next five years! 
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TOUGH! T4* m'fV 

the pu t mr t, ti lth a string 
'ltd round its "middle, " and a 
dog banking on tit string, is an 
Improrej OtUmbian CUtp. In 
ability to withstand rente treat- 
ment MNM you that • fill 9mt$ 
y-J*r mailing) safely. 



f'BRES! Photo- 
"'•cmxratib shasi- 
""C tbt finely-mat- 
*'d fibres which 
""lipase Improved 
Columbian Clasp 
**fc Tbt micro- 
u °t" it only me 
W the many pre- 
c 'st instruments 
i tnse scrutiny this 
"vie must pass. 



Seven Reasons Why The 
Improved Columbian Clasp 
Envelope is The Standard 

L Made from extremely tough, flexible stock. 

2 - "Scotch seams"— they never give. 

3- Clasp of malleable metal that resists break- 
ing. 

4. Clasp anchored to envelope it all points 

through double thickness of paper. 
5 - Hole in flap patch- reinforced with fibre- 

ough patch. Lines up with clasp every time. 

Inspection at factory makes certain of this. 
^- Identified by name "Improved Columbian 

Clasp," and size number printed on lower 

flap of each envelope 

'•Thirty -two stock sizes, to fit practically 
B ny job without making to order. 



Doggone 
Good 7 

a clasp envelope that 
protects its contents 

STOP taking chances. Insure the safety of your mailings. Buy 
Improved Columbian Clasp Envelopes. The tough, flexible 
stock from which these envelopes are made must pass the rigid 
tests of a whole battery of scientific instruments in out laboratory 
before it even starts on the way to being a good clasp envelope. 
That is why its good quality never varies. 

The paper stock must prove to these instruments that it is not 
only tough, but flexible as well, because a paper that is too tough 
may resist cutting, wear and tear, but will transmit too many 
shocks to the contents of the envelope. 

Next time you have a mailing, let your stationer ot printer 
supply Improved Columbian Clasp Envelopes to carry it. The\ 
come in 32 stock sizes to fill every need. 



UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 

Tbt xiDrld't largest manufacturers tf emtUpti 
SPRINGFIELD. MASSACHUSETTS 
H ill) thirteen manu/u, tnrine divisions i«fnm the lountn 
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COLUMBIAN CLASP ENVELOPES 
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Because there's an 
H & D service unit 
within easy reach of your plant 

GLANCE at the map pictured here and note the location of the 
twenty-one plants and thirty service stations and branch offices 
of the Hinde & Dauch organization. Then spot the location of 
your own plant and if you are in the industrial area of North America, 
you'll find an H & D unit— paper mill, box factory or branch office 
— as a near neighbor. 

Hindc&Diuch growth has been definitely planned so as to bring 
H & D package engineering service as close to your business as possible. 

An H & D Package Engineer can be reached from the telephone* 
on your desk. You can have him on the other end of the line in 
about three minutes. If he does not have the answer to your pack- 
aging problem already, he will cheerfully work it out for you — 
promptly and no obligation. 

THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 

304 Decatur Street Sandusky, Ohio 






l or imtnitlitit? ft trphoue urr- 
fce, tall I be H & D service unit 
nearest you 

Albany _ Miiin 2978M 

Baltimore Wolfe 7376 

Bolton Stadium (1500 

Bridgeport Barmtm )9J) 

Buffalo _ Sent" M)6 

Chicago Superior 1)32 

Cincinnati Avon 840) 

Cleveland Main 5731 

Columbui . University 6)19 

Cuyahoga Fall] Cuyahoga 268M 

Dayton Main 223 

Detroit Glcndale 4947 

Grand Rapid* )14)9 

Indianapolis. Riley 1188 

Kjnus Ciry Victor 35)32 

Louisville. Ciry 644 

M inn. .ii i -!n Atlantic IB)) 

Muiilic . . ..Main 2286 

New York Worth If>a4 

Peoria ..4)069 

Philadelphia Lombard 7)81 

Pittiburjth Gnat 6187 

Richmond Randolph 604 

Rochester Culver 2177 

Sandusky Main )04 

South Bend Main M101 

St. Louia Evergreen 0220 

Toledo .Main 8710 

Toronto... Lakeside 40)2 

Montreal Amherst 2174 



HINDE & DAUCH . SHIPPING ItOXFS 
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Send for ibis beak — "Package Engi- 
neering" is a treatise on packaging 
rhat shows how H & D Luilieics 
can help you with your packing 
problems.' Mail the coupon for 
> free copy. 



\ THE HINDE * DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 

• )04 Decatur Street. Sandurky. Ohio 

| Please send copy of "Package Engineering'' to 

■ N#a»r . 

• AJJnu . , ,,. f ,, 

j Cry Sun 

■ Ji*UM«U g,i - : - ■■■/■■in 



I 
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Were no Longer Innocents Abroad 



By ALBERT STEVENS CROCKETT 



O 



k NCE it was the Englishman 
who was hailed as the great 
globe-trotter. In Paris, in 
Naples, in Cairo, in Tokyo, or 
Timbuktu his impedimenta of boxes, bags, 
rugs and the inevitable tin bathtub, 
Passed i he highest h.itl mark- of Anui'i- 
Saxon civilization. 

Today the steamer trunk and the suit 
case, or the newfangled ingenuities which 
wave taken their place, are having their 
innings. For more than 20 years the 
world's greatest traveler has been the 
American, and each year sees him becom- 
ing so thoroughly intrenched behind the 
*hle that nobody can wrest it away from 
him — not while American business keeps 
°n spreading over the earth and shop- 
keepers abroad continue to reckon as 
'heir real harvest time the season when 
the dollar of the Yankee tourist appears 
°u their horizon. 

That predilection of the Englishman 
for his tub, by the way, I long agu came 
to look upon as mere tradition. 1 grew to 
fegard the tin contraption with which he 
impressed foreigners as a symbol, rather 
than the evidence of i>eculiar ablutionary 
v irtv». For in the early days of the cen- 
tury, when the call of American travelers 
for rooms with baths set European hotel- 
keepers to scratching their heads and 
sonic to catering to the extraordinary de- 
"-Tand, a famous London hotel was rebuilt 
*tth so many bathtubs that the supply 
'"f some years continued in excess ot l be 
'h'tnand, except during the seasons when 
American tourists visited the city. 

Americans Must Have Luxuries 

f)I" late, almost every European cotm- 
try has built new hotels or rebuilt its 
°' ( 1 ones in an effort to cater to the Ameri- 
Cfl n traveler, but each year it seems harder 
and harder — at- Ica.-t in certain favored 
'"feign cities — to provide Ainencaii vi-i- 
,fJ fs with the comfort and luxury they 

''"tlsider essential. 

Rooms with baths are still apt to be 
"tore appreciated by American travelers 
)han by .-nine Europeans, as I discovered 
a continental city Summer In-fore last. 
Quarters I had engaged there by tele- 
8 r aph, on my family's arrival, proved to 
" e still occuiiicd by a duchess who was 
"'•'iking an automobile tour. I should men- 
'"'U 'liar she was not Engli-h. When we 
finally got jKxssession of our rooms three 
J l: jys' dust in the bathtub proclaimed to 
11 horrified American woman that not only 
'ad the chambermaid Ihhh neglectful, 
'hat Ibr Grace must have followed 



the 



'[iiauu old cii-iom of confining her 



al'liit,,,,,, ,„ Saturday night-. 

•'-very Spring the New York newspa- 
pers begin to teem with stories of the 



great American rush to Europe. The 
theme furnishes good "copy" until mid- 
summer. Thereafter a feature of the daily 
news is the great American rush back 
home. 

Every Autumn and Wiuter the charms 
of cruises to the Caribbean, to the Medi- 
terranean and around the world are 
painted lavishly for us in wonts and pic- 
tures. S« widely has the winter-cruising 
habit spread of late that no fewer than '>S 
voyages from New York to the West In- 
dus alone were scheduled during the sea- 
son just past. Some of the steamers were 
booked to capacity as early as mid- 
November. 

Faster Facilities for Travel 

^EWsteamabips,andbiggerand faster, 
bring Cuba and our Florida and Cali- 
fornia resorts nearer the North and the 
East. For those who would ))etter the 
speed of the newest and fastest trains, the 
airplane, linked with railroads or span- 
ning the whole distance, is now a regularly 
established alternative. Our highways 
have been improved to sueli a point that 
one may travel in his own car to almost 
any resort in the South or Southwest in 
comfort, and with speed, sure in the knowl- 
edge that at almost any stopping point a 
good hotel is to be found. Or, if he chooses, 
he may board a luxurious motor bus and 
journey in it all the way to Miami or to 
Los Angeles. 

In brief, every facility for travel so far 
ill vised is at the disposal of the American 
who wishes to travel. Even the lighter- 
than-air ship has l>een proven practical, 
even if it may be several years before 
greater Graf Zeppelins and bigger passen- 
ger-carrying planes are in regular service 
between the United States and Europe. 

And with the growth in travel facilities, 
Americans have become more and more 
travel-minded. The urge to go somewhere 
is strong and widespread. Few who feel it 
resist — if they have the means and can 
spare the time. And in no quarter is the 
lure of travel now more potent than 
among business and professional men. 

Steamship travel eastward is heaviest 
during the late Spring anil early Summer, 
partly because the heat and partly be- 
cause the end of school terms make an 
exo'lu- timely. I'.nt of late there has been 
considerable modification of the idea that 
Summer is the best time for a holiday. 
More and more business :l nd professional 
men have proven to their own satisfac- 
tion that a winter respite from the cares of 
daily occupation is apt to prove of more 
benefit than a vacation in Summer. To a 
golfer — and most modern business and 
] .rule— tonal men .-eem to be within that 
category — a nearby country place, a good 



country club, and week-ends and holidays 
offer enough change of atmosphere, exer- 
cise, and social contacts to keep himself 
fit. Once persuaded of a winter vacation's 
benefits, the modern bu.-incss or profes- 
sional man faces the approach of zero 
temperatures fortified by the knowledge 
that on a certain day, after 24 hours on a 
train, or two to three days on a steamer, 
he will find himself in Old Sol's perpetual 
kingdom, blue skies overhead, azure seas 
at his feet, palm trees for background, 
where almost every device to entertain 
and amuse may be found. 

These business and professional men 
have adopted the two-vacatioiis-a-ycar 
plan in increasing numliers, enjoying a 
trip to Europe in Spring or Summer and 
a sojourn in the South or a cruise to the 
Carribean or the Mediterranean in Win- 
ter. Go through the rosters of hotel pa- 
trons and cottagers at Palm Beach or 
Miami and compare them with the May 
and dune steamship passenger lists. Each 
year the similarity is more marked 

For many years I have been a traveler. 
In that time I have interviewed thou- 
sands of other travelers and I have specu- 
la ted a good deal upon the origin of t ravel 
Why do men leave home — for foreign 
parts? Others have answered the question 
variously. The simplest reason is, for a 
change. 

The man whose profession or business 
keeps him steadily on the grind in time 
reaches a stage when not only rest, but 
relaxation and amusement are essential. 
The more complete the eclipse of his ordi- 
nary activities for a time, the more fit 
he will 1m> for tackling new problems at the 
end of his vacat ion. 

No Restraints Away From Home 

WHEN" first I began trav eling abroad, 
my ob-en it Ions c,Hi\ meed lie- thai 

many an American left home so that he 
might rai.>e Hades and get aw ay with it by 
being among foreinners. Nowadays, 
Anieric hi men of affair- an- it>ually saner 
and more circumspect in a foreign coun- 
try. Then a t rip abroad often provided an 
ev i e tnr throw mg o\ erboard everything 
that smacked of dignity, religion or com- 
mon sens*?. 

One day, the twenty-sixth anniversary 
of which came last July, I was introduced 
at the Hotel Hitz, in Paris, to a dignified, 
elderly gentleman who was at the head of 
what was then one of the biggest manu- 
facturing corporations in the United 
States. His observations were such as one 
iiuglii expect from a really big factor m 
our national life, and his opinions on busi- 
i e - ma iters were considered well worth 
publication. That same night at the old 
Moulin Rouge, I came upon a red-faced 
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350,000 American 
Business Men 

will read the 1929 Extra Edition 
of Nation's Business 

THE pages of this issue of the magazine will 
contain a complete and authoritative report 
of the speeches, conferences, round table dis- 
cussions and group meetings of the 17th An- 
nual Meeting of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, to be held in Washington from 
April 29 through May 3. 

Reporting the greatest business meeting of 
the year, it becomes one of the most interest- 
ing and important business publications of 
the year. And as such, the 1929 Extra Edi- 
tion will be read and re-read from cover to 
cover by the 350,000 business men who re- 
ceive it. 

For Advertisers 

this is an excellent opportunity to reach such 
a group, in such a medium, at such a time. 

Publication date of the 1929 Extra Edition 
is May 25. 

Closing date for advertising copy May 1. 
No increase in advertising rates 

NATION'S BUSINESS 

Washington, D. G 



old mnn with an opera liar tilled buck on 
his head, who was fairly shrieking with 
glee under the attentions of the American 
adventuress who had him in tow. It was 
difficult to recognize in him the subject 
of my afternoon's interview. 

Again, a year later, I dropped into the 
.Ja rdin de Paris, of more or less happy 
memory, hoping that I might find therein 
some fellow-American I knesv. 

The intermission sign was on the stage. 
1 looked for the crowd and found it con- 
gregated in the rear of the Garden, where 
I knew the quadrille was going on. Same 
old girls, same old stuff; another years 
crop of American tourists. And then 1 
saw, wedged m two-deep from mc, the 
lines of a head and shoulders that sent 
my mind back to college days and recol- 
lections of a handsome youngster who was 
head of our Y. M. C. A. and one of our 
most ardent "sky-pilots," as wc used to 
term the ultra-religious. I had not seen 
him in more than a dozen years. I pushed 
through the crowd and touched him on 
the shoulder. His start and his gasp of 
astonished embarrassment were delicious 
to one who had been a sinner even in the 
days when the other had walked among 
saints. 

Now I do not argue that either of the 
men 1 came upon was necessarily doing 
anything wrong. In those days we were 
prudish folk, and many of us who liked a 
bit of deviltry now ami then never felt 
safe about it unless we went to Europe. 

lint not today. Since the beginning of 
the century there has been an enormous 
increase in travel to Europe, as well as 
tremi'iidous improvi'inent in the ways and 
means of getting there. 

The. ships of which one had a choice 
2n years ago were modest in size ami ac- 
commodation compared with those of to- 
day. 

Steamships Compete Strongly 

r piIK < i'Tinan lines, which l>y \ugu-t, 
*■ I!H-t,had come to be among the largest 
in the pas.-vnger-ea trying trade, have had 
to be recreated since the war. Now they 
a re actually competitors with the rest. The 
Kn-m-h have limit, new, large and speedy 
ships. The Italians have entered the lists 
during the last few years with many fast 
a nd luxurious vessels. The Spanish are now 
making a bid for the European passen- 
u> i trade with half a dozen modern craft. 
In fact, almost every line catering to 
European travel has either rebuilt its old 
ships or has built new ones. While the 
old American line, whose ships — the 
Philadelphia, New York, St. Louis, and 
St. Paul — were small but jwpular, has 
di-appcarcd from the New Vork-South- 
ampton service, there are other American 
lines that have taken its place. An Ameri- 
can line is maintaining an excellent service 
to eastern South America. Coastwise serv- 
ices have been improved by the addition 
of bigger, finer and faster ships. Our Pa- 
cific services have grown. 

One may travel de luxe, first class, sec- 
ond c!a.-s or third, and find congenial folk. 
You pays your muney, in the language of 
'he old saw, and you takes your choice. 
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even the edge 
of the crowd 
can hear - 




Unlimited tljousauds 
now btar prnidttits 



A frw hundreds 
heard Lintrdn 



A ' present-da) inaugurations of Prcs- 
■* V identsof the United States, evcry- 
k°dy in the vast crowd assembled at 
Washington is able to hear every word 
°f the ceremony. A Western Electric 
^blic Address System, with its loud- 
& P e -iking hums above the speaker's 
stan d and at strategic points in the 
ct °wd, makes this possible. 

This apparatus amplifies sound and 
stributes " to all parts of a city park 
° r s ^uarc or an indoor auditorium. In 
conve m i on halls of hotels, it brings 
tne speaker's voice loud and clear to 
P'Ople in the rear seats. 



The Public Address System has a 
growing use in hotels, in amusement 
parks, in hospitals, where music or 
other entertainment can thereby be dis- 
tributed from a single source to any 
number of places or rooms. The equip- 
ment is adapted to a wide range of 



requirements ... A product of the tele- 
phone art, the Public Address System 
is electrically and mechanically depend- 
able. It is made by Western Electric 
and sold by Graybar Electric — two 
names that mean quality and service in 
things electrical . 



Western Electric 

PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
^Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 




Af oeTa- Whcdty Co. of KnoxviU*. Turn . . 
haw used Diamond Chain in thtir coal 
mining shovds and loaders for Ibyrars. 
The view above thaws th* motor to main, 
thaft drive with Diamond TrifrU Rolltr 
•ha-.:-., besides which the following arc 
aUo Diamond driven. — 2 crank ends, 2 
aides, front and rear conveyor, 
and hand wheel. 



Hrrr Vr« k Som«- Murium*-. 
Equippcd with EHftmood 



Hoiitt 

Lawn Mowert i 
Nail Machines 
Loader* 
Conveyor* 
Excavator* 
Trencher* 
Sp«d Keducera 
Cold Roll 

Machine* 
Electric Furnace* 
Car Washers 
Cigarette 

Machine* 

Machinery 
Diesel Motors 
Motor Car* 
Balers 

Printing Pre**** 

Mixers 

Weighing 

Machines 
Straicheeacrs 
Belt Lacers 
Moulders 



Bottler* 
Pump* 

AddreesoKraph* 
Pipe Machine* 

Wen 

InduatriaJ Tracks 
Pack nine 

Machinery- 
Machine Tool* 
Milk Dryers 
Saw* 

Asphalt Machines 
Prooicr* 

Orchard Sprayer* 
Husk era 
CorruKatinc 

Machine* 
Laundry 

Machinery 
Csndy Machinery 
Tractors 
Gasoline 

Locomotives 
Mlnine; 

Machinery 
Harvester- 

Thresher* 
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A New Era of 

Better Machines 

INDUSTRY'S demand for better and better 
machines to withstand high speed unfailing 
production has resulted in the use of such fea- 
tures by machinery designers and builders that 
will insure the service required. 

It is in the continuous operation of machinery 
that the user profits — that is why the driving 
medium is so important — why more and more 
designers and manufacturers are incorporating 
Diamond Roller Chain in their products. 

Diamond Chain Used on Machinery 
Made for Every Industry 

Designers have found that the use of Diamond 
Roller Chain simplifies design — reduces mainte- 
nance costs — and cuts delays and interruptions 
to a minimum. 

This roller bearing chain is 98-99% efficient; 
positive, smooth and quiet in operation; can 
be run on either side in either direction; and is 
furnished in single or multiple strands for high, 
medium or low speeds. It is used on such small 
products as belt lacers and addressographs as 
well as on heavy machinery such as cold rolls, 
power shovels, etc 

No doubt you have a machine or power drive 
that can be bettered by the use of Diamond 
Roller Chain. Our engineering department will 
gladly make recommendations. 

DIAMOND CHAIN & MFG. CO. 

417 Kentucky Ave, Indianapolis, Ind. 



Machinery Builders . . . 



Diamond Roller Chain information should be in 
the hands of every machinery designer and 
manufacturer. Booklet 104— "Simplifying and Im- 
proving Machine Design'*— is ready for general dis- 
tribution. A request for a copy or for specific 
information entails no obligation. 
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BUSINESS for A pril, 1929 

The Map of the 
Nation's Business 

{Continued jrom page 39) 
gasoline sold as low as five cents and 
high us 10 cents per gallon. 

January i-\].r.rts of merchandise w 
*7S.nO0,O00 or 10 per cent above th 
of January, 192S, with two-thirds of 
increase accounted for by exports 
manufactured goods. Wheat expor 
were only GO per cent of the exjwrts 
.January, PC's. March 1 stocks of vvh 
on farms phis visible supplies are es 
mated" anions the largest on record an 
34 per cent above those of a year ago. 

The steam railways in 1928 had a cu- 
rious year. Their gross receipts totalled 
1 77,000,000, a decrease of one-half of 
"lie !>cr cent, from 1927, while net operat- 
ing income was $1,193,000,000, a gai 
of ten per cent. The gross receipts we 
the smallest for four years past, whil" 
the net operating income was the secon 
largest on record. Passenger traffic o 
the railroads was the lightest in 20 
years, which statement may be taken 
into consideration with the facts that 
patenter lares ], ;l |,„i]t, doubled hi 
some areas and that bus competition h:is 
become universal. 

<'ar loadings for February exceeded 
those of a year ago by 4.9 per cent, but 
were eight-tenths of one per cent below 
those of the like month of 1927. From 
January 1 to February 2i loadings were 
12 per cent ahead of those of the same 
period in PL's but, 2.9 per cent below 
that period in 1927. 

Net Profits Show a Gain 

AN" interesting compilation by the Na- 
tional City Hank as to rc.-uils of P.'-* 
trade shows net profits last year by 527 
manufacturing and trading concerns <>' 
•111,758,250,000, a gain of 21.6 per ccn 
over net profits in 1927 and of 22.1 per 
cent over those in 192(5. The practically 
similar totals recorded in 1927 and 1920 
afford evidence of the disappointing 1°" 
snlts of 1927 trade. Bearing upon this L< 
the recent report by the Census Bure** 
• bowing a decrease of two-tenths of ot* 
per cent from 1925 to J927 in value ° l 
t lie country '.^manufacturing output. Fa rt 
of this decrease was a matter of pri<* 
decline, for B radst reel's Annual Fri'"' 
Index for 1927 was 8.4 per cent beki 
that of 1925. 

With the so-called barometer trajjgS 
bowing the advances they do over lf| 
and 1927 there is a disposition to lake » 
rather cheerful view of trade and i mis- 
trial prospects over the first half of ' hP 
year, at least. 

The two outstanding "bear" points I 
the situation are the possible effects *>' 
high money upon new trade venturf? 
particularly upon building construct hi": 
and the idea, based upon knowledge ° f 
productive capacity, that oversuppl'"* ,n 
many lines are not improbable if (he 
unquestionably cheerful tone of tb'"^ 
holds when .spring trade and outdo 01 
activities begin in the next few weeks- 
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Your ENTIRE BUSINESS in the 

Palm of Your Hand 



Every morning at nine the vital 
figures from each department 

WHEN you need the latest figures to help you make 
important decisions, can you always get them 
Muickly? 

Are your records of sales, shipments, inventories, 
accounts receivable and other vital factors posted up 
«j the minute every day? 

If your answer to these questions is "No," you are 
forking under a serious handicap ... a handicap that 
may be giving a competitor an advantage you never 
suspected. 

Elliott-Fisher puts your entire business in the palm of 
your hand, where you can examine its progress every 
2 4 hours. All the important figures from each depart- 
ment are recorded every day and summarized in a 
simple, understandable report that comes to your desk 
*very morning at nine. From day to day, week to week, 
a "d month to month you know exactly where you 

Elliott -Fisher 

Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 

general office equipment corporation 

Division of Underwood V.lliott lusher Company 

342 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Underwood, lilliolt-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World's Business" 



stand. You always know where to put on pressure . , . 
where to weed out inefficiency. 

With Elliott-Fisher you get a true statement of your 
financial condition every day ... a statement which may 
be placed in the mail when you are away and which 
keeps you in touch almost as effectively as if you were 
at your desk. 

Thousands of different businesses have found that 
Elliott-Fisher converts a complicated accounting system 
into a simple unified plan, without interfering with 



their original methods. We should like to explain to 

ippliedti 

accounting problem. The coupon will bring you 



you how Elliott-Fisher can be profitably applied to your 



a full description of how 
Elliott-Fisher will improve 
your business control 




Gcncril Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Mudi *on Avenue, New York City 

Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how EUiort-Fivhrr tan *ivc mc tinier 
tuntroi of my business, 

N*»me__ . 



AdiJreM 



JVhrn writing to Ginuml Omcc K<jl"ipiikn't Cokpukoiox pltatr mmiwn S'atiot.'i AmAmn 
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Keeping the Independent in Business 



By JAMES TRUE 



FOR 20 years, John Schwartz had 
considered himself a successful 
retail grocer. Hp hail learned his 
business in the school of experi- 
ence, spanning the gap between deliver- 
ing groceries and operating his own store 
before he was 25. He was proud of his 
position as the leading grocer of his neigh- 
borhood. 

Then a change came. A chain grocery 
store opened up nest door. At first, 
Schwartz was not greatly worried. He had 
three competitors, and one more wouldn't 
make much difference, he thought. The 
chain store would get some of the cash 
business, of course, but his customers 
Mould stick to him. However, many of his 
customers did not stick. Then other chain 
store.-* were opened; within as many 
months there were five in the neighbor- 
hood. As he watched his old customers 
drift away, he became more and more 
puzzled. 

One of Schwartz's old competitors sold 
out, to a chain system, and another failed. 
The chain stores did an enormous busi- 
ness. Schwartz wondered where all their 
Ctkstoroers came from, and was amazed 
at the prices they offered. He could not 
buy from wholesalers at the prices the 
chains sold for. He attempted to meet 
their prices, but had no success. 

Then he began a determined effort to 
buy goods cheaply enough to meet the 
competition; he went over the heads of 
his wholesalers and bought direct ship- 
ments from every manufacturer who 
would give him a wholesale price. He suc- 
ceeded in buying a lot of products at spe- 
cial discounts, but surplus goods soon be- 
gan to accumulate in his stock room. 

The business had fallen to less than 
half its former volume. Some of the old 
customers came back occasionally and 
charged goods — when they did not have 
cash to pay the chain stores. For the first 
time, Schwartz became slow in meeting 
his bills. 

He had several opportunities to sell his 
store and his lease to the chain organiza- 
tions, but stubbornly refused, and grew 
bitter and unreasonable in his denuncia- 
tion of the "trusts" that had ruined his 
business. He hung on with the conviction 
that something favorable would happen, 
that a change for the better must come if 
he could only hold out long enough. 

What Happened to Schwartz 

XJOTIIIXG happened to the chain.-: 
' but something did happen to 
Schwartz. One Monday morning his store 
was closed, and posters that covered the 
windows announced a clearance sale the 
following Saturday. Hundreds of pieces of 
advertising, mailed and distributed 




UftDtQWOQD AND UNDCKWOOO 



J. Frank Grimes heads an organization which 
helps the independent grocer to help himself 



throughout that section of the city, car- 
ried more detailed information of the sale 
and the news that Schwartz was affiliated 
with the Independent, Grocers' Alliance of 
America, and would offer a new type of 
Betviae in the future. 

Meanwhile, a crew of workmen was lit- 
erally taking the store apart and putting 
it together again. The windows and fix- 
tures were remodeled and rearranged. 
The dingy walls and shelves were covered 
with bright, clean paint. Schwartz was 
amazed at the attractiveness of the new 
arrangement. Then all of the old stock 
was brought back from the store room, 
priced according to a scientific standard, 
and put in place for disposal. 

The clearance sale was successful. 
Crowds of purchasers cleaned out the old 
stock at special prices, and bought lib- 
erally of the new goods. 

The reformation of Schwartz's business 
was the result of his joining an army of 
more than 1 1 ,000 independent retail gro- 
cers — an army that is finding recruits 
daily. This group has learned the tactics 
ami rules of the new competitive warfare, 
under the guidance of the Independent 
Grocers' Alliance. More than 6,000 of its 
members have proven with facts and 
ligtires that the average increase in their 
volume last year was more than 60 per 
cent, with a healthy increase in profits. 

Although the movement, in which the 
1 1 ,IKM) retail grocers are taking a princi- 
pal part, is only a little more than two 



years old, the results it baa pro- 
duced indicate that, it is one of 
the significant developments of 
our present distribution. 

Fruits of Cooperation 

THE L G. A, as the Alliance 
is popularly called, has 
strongly organized on a coopera- 
tive basis 54 selected wholesale 
grocers, operating warehouses 
at 120 distributing points, and 
those of their retail customers 
who have qualified financially 
and otherwise. The independent 
retail grocer is given all of the 
advantages of his chain-store 
competitor-, while he retains his 
individuality as a purchasing 
agent, for his community, with 
all of the attractive features of 
personal ownership. 

Although the records of the 
I. G. A. are brief, they establish 
some surprising facts. As an in- 
stance, they prove that an intel- 
ligently managed wholesale gro- 
cery house can furnish a distrib- . 
utive service that is no more 
costly than I he performance of 
the wholesale function by the chains, when 
it is given e<|iial opportunity with the 
chains in buying and when its retail cus- 
tomers arc organized to concentrate their 
I mrehases. Also, expericne enow shows t ha t 
when cooperating retail grocers adopt cer- 
tain principles of business and methods of 
Helling they can compete successfully with 
any chain-store system. 

These results are not attained by means 
of any fanciful sales plan or short-cut 
scheme of merchandising. Explaining the 
methods of the I. G. A. in the headquar- 
ters office in Chicago recently, J. Frank 
Grimes, president of the organization, 
said that the present plan was the out- 
growth of the work of the William \V 
Thompson Company, certified account- 
tints, and that it was based on the bed 
rock of cost accounting. 

"About 12 years ago," he said, "the 
Thompson Company began to specialize 
in the food industry. The company put 
in cost systems for manufacturers, ami 
worked with a large number of whole- 
sale grocers in departmentalizing their 
businesses and devising accounting sys- 
tems for them. In 1026, the firm had 260 
wholesale grocers as clients, some of them 
among the largest and most, prominent 
firms in the country. 

"In this year, the Harvard Business 
Bureau estimated that the net profit of 
the average wholesale grocer who made 
a profit was one-half of one per cent. The 
Thompson Company's clients showed an 
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^^SH Bk. Outstanding 
^^B^^ Tire Improvements 
add new earning power to trucks 



Goodyear tread designs draw a 
line between inter-city and intra- 
city hauling. New toughness in 
the tread and beneath it meets 
the new demands of sustained speed. 
New power is put into traction and 
new means are developed for pro- 
longing it for added thousands of 
miles. New resilience is now intro- 
duced into tires of solid rubber. 



Extra vitality is built into the very 
carcass structure of the new Good- 
year Pneumatic Truck Tires. 

All these advances aim at the target 
of decreased hauling cost. 

How much can they save you? 
Let your local Goodyear Truck 
Tire Service Station Dealer cover 
the subject fully with accurate 
rccom m en d a t i ons. 



The Greatest Net me hi Rubber 




Cu|>)rTlli!il !SW. by Tlir l!i«xlrr»r Hr* It Rubber Cfc,. lot. 
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average net profit of three per cent ; l>nr 
this record appears to be Itetter than it 
really was. For five or six years theft Ji.nl 
twen a downward trend in th<' wholesale 
volume of the grocery business 

New Methods Become Imperative 

FOR about ten years the company had 
been revising the budgets of expense 
for many of its grocer clients, and working 
with their salesmen in an effort to sell 
items that were more profitable than the 
general lines. In this way, for a time, the 
downward sales trend was overcome for 
its clients, as far as percentage of profit 
was concerned; but the volume of busi- 
ness continued to diminish, and for whole- 
sale grocers as a class profits were all but 
wiped out. 

"About four years ago, the accounting 
firm reached the point where it could not 
cut expenses further for its wholesalers 
without completely revising the estab- 
lished distributive methods. Then it be- 
gan an investigation in 12 
states to determine the eco- 
nomic factors involved, and 
to discover what changes in 
methods and practices were 
necessary. This promptly 
led into an examination of 
the conilition of grocery re- 
t ailing, and there were 
found mast of i he problems. 

"The company found 
that independent retail gro- 
cers were disappearing :,t :l 
surprising rate. Most of the 
surviving stores were reduc- 
ing stocks and curtailing 
expenses. Da ta showed t ha t . 
tluring the previous six 
years, the retail grocers in 
the 12 states had lost ap- 
proximately 32 per cent of 
their business, and this esti- 
mate checked closely with 
the loss in volume of whole- 
sale grocers. 

"Of course, much of this 
loss was due to the inroad- 1 
of the chain stores, and it. 
was obvious that one of the 
advantages of the chain? 
was their buying power. In 
lacing this com]K'tition, the 
average independent grocer 
was mystified and discour- 
aged. He was convinced 
that his most serious prob- 
lem was to discover how be 
could buy and sell a- cheap- 
ly as the chains. So be was 
spending a great deal of 
unproductive time in try- 
ing to obtain inside prices. 

"He not only bought from 
every manufacturer who 
could be induced to sell di- 
rect, but he shopped around 
among wholesalers and ac- 
cepted all kinds of free deals 
and other uneconomic in- 
ducements to overload hi j 
shelves and stock room. 
"The investigation dis- 



closed (hat while the low prices on many 
products sold by ihe chains were impor- 
tant, they were not the most serious fac- 
tor in the competition. It was found that 
the average independent grocer could not 
compete with chain stores on a basis of 
price, regardless of how cheaply he Ixmght 
his stock. 

"A way was soon discovered, by or- 
ganizing a group of carefully selected 
wholesale houses, to give the right kind of 
independent retailer the advantage of a 
buying power equal to that of any chain 



was able to sell less than $1S worth of 
goods per call. 

Grimes explained that this condition 
was brought about by the retail grocer 
splitting up his business in his determi- 
nation to obtain lower prices. The ten- 
dency toward smaller orders had gone so 
far as to make economical operation im- 
possible on the part of the wholesaler. 
For the same reason, selling and other 
coste, for both the wholesaler and retailer, 
were steadily rising, while the chain stores 
were not only buying much cheaper, but 



<ystem; but I am confident that the sue- were handling their goods ata much lower 



cess of the plan is more lamely due to 
the solution of a numlwr of other retail 
problems." 

During the retail investigation, the af- 
fairs of the wholesaler were not neglected, 
and it was found that, the average whole- 
sale salesman was calling on 00 accounts 
and producing sales of only $C>,SIH) a 
month. The average salesman made about 
four calls nil each account a month, and 




AS SOON as a retail grocer joins the Indepen- 
dent Grocers' Alliance workmen are sent to re- 
model and redress his store. Most of the coun- 
ters are dispensed with so that customers may 
have easy access to goods. Self-service is encour- 
aged but the service policy is never neglected 
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rate than the cost of the combined ser- 
vices of the wholesaler and retailer. 

At this time, the liest managed chain 
systems were distributing their goods at 
a cost of approximately 20 per cent, and 
were reaping the benefits of adequate ad- 
vertising, attractive stores and displays, 
convenient arrangement of stocks and 
other results of scientific management. In 
contrast, the independent grocer was so 
absorbed in trying to buy 
closely and was devoting so 
much unproductive time to 
the increasing number of 
salesmen who called on him 
that he was neglecting bi- 
pricing, advertising, and 
other factors of store man- 
agement. 

Independent's Needs 

RAFTER completing our 
si tidy," ( Irimes contin- 
ued, "it. was clearly shown 
di.it the average indepen- 
dent grocer could not match 
the chain store* in any of 
the factors which attract 
business, miles he was prop- 
erly aided and educated. 

"Complete organization 
was shown to be the best 
means of solving the retail- 
er'- problems. If was uiimi>- 
takably indicated that th<- 
retail grocer must confine 
his purchases to a tingle 
source of supply, if possi- 
ble. Then it became obviou- 
thaf the wholesalers must 
lie strongly banded togeth- 
er and combine their buy- 
ing to secure all of the spe- 
cial discounts, concessions 
allowances anil the like nec 
casary to place their cu 
tonwn more nearly on 
par with the large chai 
outlets. 

"But even on an equal 
buying basis the wholesal- 
ers could not successfull 
compete at their cost of di 
tributing goods. Nothin 
was more clearly eviilen 
than the necessity of reduc 

tag both the wholesalers 

and the retailers' co-t> m 
distribution. Analyses indi- 
cated that it might lie pn- 
-iblo to reduce the whole- 
salers' uart ,,f the distribu- 
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KILL FIRE WHILE IT IS YOUNG 




Protecting the youngest "Big Industry" 



America is developing its Ming*. 
A new big industry has arrived — 
and with it a new need for protec- 
tion from fire's menacing attack. 

The aviation industry, following 
the example of almost every great 
American industry, has turned lo 
Americun-LaFrance and Foaniilc 
for fire protection advice and 
equipment. Over 50 airplane fac- 
tories, and more than 120 air- 
ports dotting the country, are safe- 
guarded by some type of Amcricau- 



IjiFranee uud Foamitc equipment 
— ready to kill fire wbile it is small. 

Ameriean-IvaFrance and Foam- 
ite Service is bused on three tilings: 

First: A romplrtc study l»y •.pi ri.ili-i-. 
iti yearn' experience hn» gix-ii u- ;i 
More of specific information on firen 
mid their control. 

.Second: Installation of pr»|>er and ade- 
quate safeguards. An manufacturers 
of every recognized, type of lire fight- 
ing ri[iii|)ii I. from one-quart ex- 

tingui«hrr8 lo motor lire apparatus 
guarding <)(l"i of American cities, we 



ran In' unprejudiced in our recom- 
inciiiliilioiis. 

Third: Inspection anil maintenance 
service liy our engiiu . rs | u insure 
constant readineas of equipment. 

Ml tins is at your service, to safe- 
guard your business and your 
itrofits from fire. A scries of lwok- 
lets telling how to protect your 
plant will be sent on request to 
Amcrican-I^iFranec and Foamite 
Corporation, Engineers and Manu- 
facturers, Dept. l)-53,Elmira,N.Y. 



AMERJCANlApR/VNCE^ D pOAMira PROTECTION 

A Complete Engineering Service 

For Extinguishing Fires 



tfhn, irrifinf to K vimi ,x -IjFuxor ««<» Fotmir CcaMuiioM plnur mention Sal inn i fiuamm* 
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OPPORTUNITY 

for in a 11 11 f acturer 

who must cut costs 

pOSDmOJiS in Piedmont Carolinasat- 
v> tract every manufacturer who (acea: 

(1) ruinous prices set by competitors 
anxious lor sales; 

(2) unreasonable demands by labor 
every time buaine** shows some 
burn of improving; 

(3) top-heavy investment in plant and 
excessive overhead. 

These conditions lace manufacturers in 
all lines, to some extent. But in one 
industry they are mor.t acute— and if 
that industry can escupe thrin it points 
the way to every other. 

Garment Makers Prosper Here 

Makers of women's dresses, children's 
rompers, blouses and wash suits, men's 
shirts, men's clothing, and makers of 
cotton or rayon underwear— all know 
the meaning of cutthroat competition. 

Experience of manufacturers in these 
lines points the way to others. On mov- 
ing to Piedmont Carolina* they have 
found cost of plant reasonable and op- 
erating overhead remarkably low. 

They have found amide supplies of 
intelligent, farm-reared white labor, 
that after a short learning period turns 
out bigh production. 

They have taken advantage of abun- 
dant raw material sources. 

They have seen all these economies 
result in costs so low that they could 
set prices at sales-compelling levels and 
at the same time earn handsome profits. 

■fcThe figures and data are in this book. 

Write for it today, 
addressing Industrial 
Department, lioom 
125, Mercantile 
liuilding.Chailnlte, 
N. C. Your request / 
will be fulfilled 
gladly. 




UKE POWER 
COMPANY 

SOITBTRV PUBLIC MUm COMPANY 
A>U OTIltK ALLIt.lt J.V;>K»7.1 
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tive costs to six per com, and the retailers' 
tn ten per cent through organization. So 
the I. G. A. came into being. Now our fig- 
ures for last year show that the original 
costs estimates are l>eing approached by a 
number of w holesalers ami retailers, ami 
that a goodly number of the latter are ac- 
tually beating the estimate of ten per cent. 
So we have excellent reason to believe that 
in another year we will have established 
the spread of 1G per cent as the general 
cost of I. G. A. distribution from factory 
to consumer. 

Reducing Distributive Costs 

" IN the markpd reduction of the whole- 
' aalers'distributivecosts, concentration 
of selling was the most important factor. 
After the organization became effective, 
the wholesalers' salesmen were keyed to 
an average of from $25,000 to #50,000 of 
volume per month, and each man placed 
his average by calling on not to exceed 
35 1. G. A. retail grocers, instead of selling 
only $tj,000 per month by palling on 5)6 
accounts. And the expense budget of all 
wholesale members for 1929 indicates a 
further possible reduction of approxi- 
mately $2,700,000 in expense through the 
concentration of purchasing by retailers." 

In further explaining how these results 
were attained, Grimes said that intelli- 
gent independent retail grocers every- 
where were willing to cooperate as soon as 
they understood their part in economical 
distribution and were assured that it was 
the wholesalers' purpose to pass along to 
them their part of the saving flue to the 
organized cooperation. 

It is generally understood that all 
wholesale members will pass on to their 
retail customers in the I. G. A. at least 
75 per cent of savings due to mass buy- 
ing and other economies, and that the 
retailers, in turn, will give a similar bene- 
fit to the public. 

Educational Work Continues 

OF course, a great deal of educational 
work has been necessary to equip the 
wholesale members to promote the essen- 
tial methods, and it is still going on. 
Regular meetings are held in Chicago 
which are attended by executive officers 
of the wholesale members. These execu- 
tives attend classes in buying and all 
phases of merchandising, and are trained 
to demonstrate the necessary merchan- 
dising methods to their customers. 

"When a retail grocer signifies his de- 
sire to join the I. G. A.," Grimes said, 
"and if he is qualified as to intelligence, 
finances and store location, he is invited 
to sign a contract with the wholesale 
member to whom his territory has been 
allotted. The I. G. A. plan is then put 
into effect for the retailer by the whole- 
sole member. 

"All wholesale members are under 
three-year contracts which define their 
territories on an economic basis, and 
name the counties in which they may 
operate on the plan. Of course, they may 
sell their goods wherever they want; but 
they cannot operate under the I. G. A. 
plan beyond the bntmdarie-- of their ter- 



ritories. This policy encourages the whole- 
salers to cooperate enthusiastically in- 
stead of fighting each other. 

"When a retail grocer joins and coop- 
erates with a wholesale member, he is re- 
quired to sign a contract whereby he 
agrees to remodel his store according to 
1. G. A. specifications, to adopt, the serv- 
ice which is indicated as most desirable in 
his case, to cooperate with the wholesaler 
fully, and to accept any and all additions 
to the plan which may be introduced. 

"In return for a weekly fee of $3.50, 
paid to his wholesaler, the retailer is given 
advertising material which would cost 
him many times this amount if he bought 
it individually. The general supervision of 
his merchandising costs him nothing 
furl her. At first, however, he usually con- 
siders his primary advantage a marked 
concession in price on a wide range of 
products, due to the central purchasing 
lor wholesale members which gives the 
I. G. A. a mass volume in buying that now 
surpasses the volume of most of the chain- 
store systems." 

Regenerating the Retailer 
'TUIEX, as Grimes pointed out, the work 
1 ot regenerat ion begins for the new retail 
member. The I. G. A. sends workmen to 
remodel and redress his store. Most of the 
counters are dispensed with. The shelv- 
ing is cut down to six feet in height. The 
exterior of the store is painted in old 
ivory and blue, while the interior is fin- 
ished in white and blue. Over the store is 
placed a standard sign bearing the gro- 
cers name, with the insignia of the I G 
A. at each end. The insignia is also placed 
on the windows and doors. This recon- 
struction work is paid for bv the retailer 
"" U ™» "' l '** t "1' material and labor 
and while the remodeling is going on all 
goods are removed from the store, inven- 
toried and studied. 

Then, under the direction of the whole- 
saler s superintendent and a field man 
trom headquarters, the stock is rear- 
ranged on the shelves according to the de- 
maml for it. and its proper rate of turn- 
ever. In every case there is a surplus stock 
"' "wn-hnndiw, which in many instances 
amount, toli^i per cent of the total. It con- 
sists of duplicated items and brands sad 
surplus . stock of :i ] mogt every conce i va ble 

b I I ttECM8 illus ' rates the extent to 
, "'e average independent grocer has 
»een the victim of free deals and high- 
pressure selling. 

Duplication Freezes Capital 
r PHE I Q. a. has found as many as 26 
lirand-, ii'-onecaridrtfbrnndsof canned 
PJWB to a store. Recently, a retail grocer 
who joined the Alliance had nine brands 
<" lye in stock. Almost without exception 
from three to ten lines of extracts and 
spices are found, with conglomerate stocks 
»f l-ract waiiy everything else. 

in all eases, the retailers are shown just 
what thw surplus stock has cost them in 
reez.ng their capital, retarding their 
turnovers, and loading their shelves and 
stock rooms with slow-moving and .lead 
merchandise. As soon as a new member's 
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Mural by Arthur Catty. Wood block timrating by Howard M.Cntmidt 



Tiny grains of abrasive, a plastic organic bonding material, the appli- 
cation of heat and of tremendous power — thousands of pounds pressure. 
And one type of grinding wheel is formed — wheels for certain definite 
kinds of work. In direct contrast, wheels their equal in cutting effi- 
ciency but for different kinds of work take their form from pouring a 
semi-liquid mass into molds. With five bonding processes, three abra- 
sives and hundreds of formulae, Norton wheels meet the world's widely 
varying requirements. 

From practical experience comes the demand for a stronger or weaker 
bond, coarser or finer abrasive, or another type of abrasive, greater 
or lesser density. The slightest change in formula may produce the 
desired change in the wheel's cutting action. By these means must be 
met the exacting demands of industry for grinding its steels and irons 
and their many alloys, as well as softer metals and other materials. 

The Covey mural in Norton Hall here reproduced presents one good 
reason for Norton success a proper co-ordination of human effort and 
machinery. 

NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 






Grinding Wheels 
Grinding Machines 
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Refractories -Floor 
and Stair Tiles 
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S peed - with the 

maximum 
of Q)iec\ 
protection 

This new model — representing 
fifteen years of experience in build- 
ing the famous Safe-Guard Check 
Writers — appeals to every 
business man 

The JsJEW 
INSTANT SAFEGUARD 




Weigh these features 



^Orotkcts payee's name auto- 
1 matically while imprinting 
iirnount — an exclusive, patented 
feature of vital importance. 

Big figures that can't be missed 
— that defy the check-raisers. 

Amount right before operator's 
eyes — obviates error. 

Check drops to exact printing 
position by gravity. 

Instant release of entire amount 
set up. 

Individual column correction 
keys. 

Easy, speedy, quiet operation — 
just one movement of handle for 
entire amount. 



We will gladly send further de- 
tails, with specimen check protected 
with this "last word" in chuck pro- 
tection, or will arrange for demon- 
stration free of obligation. It is a 
pleasure to explain how you can 
secure maximum protection for 
your checks. 



Safe-GuardCheck Writer Corporation 
Lartsdale, Pa. 

You may supply further information 
about your Instant Safe-Guard Check 
Writer. 
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ACCO FASTENERS 



Scott's Creeping Bent 
for Perfect Lawns / 

S<«1 lii mi maks. A rich, i clvoty tuttich 
of lawn th»t caokra uul veraa twluro 
uii y can irowl A deep, tilt*, unltonn 
lurt nut's evcrlatilluic and uiat mukv* 
your borne a beauty upou 

The New Super-Lawn 

ln»[Md of *>wiBM """I. m Hull L rttfloni or 
t£« -b ,ou*l KT^ia -wwiin ft f*« ,.*.□ h»»» 

k Inja-Unl Uwn Ilk* ti»» «T**fn wit" »t - 

Turk..h -.rr-i K-Uj ill u.<ml Ik.. 
.rut in .ur riuitr»l*J bo-ALBt «*ot L»a». 

lLUi*d O-l /"|B»T 

O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
3W Main Street. Marviville, Ohio 

BONUS of 50,000 COPIES 

T1h» lift pni'l «iil»? 'if Om 1**29 Ejttra lulilimi r.r 
NATION'S BUSINKSS will bo aupruiimntr-ly 

:ir.o. mm. Th IviriHini.' rnii? will l». St.^mj a inikc 

ba-w*l on 300.00l> rirtulation. 

III.. Kilrn Edition will rHIHirl I lie S-vrtilariilh An- 
mini mrWintr <»f ill*- I ■ uiLetl Slutw* Cluunbcr of Cum- 
MMimn in Woahiiij.*t'»n \pril 'J.I to May 3. Ktinnn will 
(|..-.- May I. iiiililiiuliini <l«ti> M ty L'V 




-"•re is ready, i grand opening sale La held 
with th" -nrjiln- -tuck. The -ale serves 
l.nth io clean liun-.' urn] "> introduce tie 
transformed store to the public. 

The store is now arranged so that cus- 
tomers have access to all items. Every 
article is priced conspicuously. Self-serv- 
ice is encouraged and everything is done 
to stimulate the cash and carry business 
where the character of the neighborhood 
and other considerations indicate that it 
can be built up profitably. The service 
policy is never neglected, for usually it is 
.1 competitive advantage; but the I. G. A. 
makes every effort to regain the cash busi- 
ness of all who join the movement. 

Buying Becomes Automatic 
Y\7"ITH a system of stock control in 
™ " effect, the buying of goods by the re- 
i ii iler a nd the filling of orders by thewhole- 
saler become almost automatic. In this 
way a great deal of time is saved by the 
retailer. Buying is no longer a problem 
which involves a never-ending search for 
lower prices; it is reduced to a simple rou- 
tine, and the retailer is given every possi- 
ble assistance in concentrating on !>u-i- 
ness-building effort. 

"Our last Thanksgiving drive is ;i fair 
example of what the right kind of selling 
cooperation can accomplish for the retail 
grocer," Grimes said. "One of the leaders 
was a brand of entined pumpkin. Grocers 
who cooperated in the drive sold more of 
i his product during the week of the sale 
than they had sold during the previous 
two years. 

"Another recent leader was a brand of 
macaroni, and our grocers disposed of ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 packages during the 
sale. One retailer wrote us that he sold 
150 sacks of flour weighing 40 pounds 
each in one day. Another, rejiorting on 
the first .lay of his sale, wrote that he had 
sold $1,353 worth of merchandise, and 
added that he thought, it a pretty good 
.lays business for a store m a viliage of 
190 population. Statements concern nm 
-miliar experiences that have reached as 
would fill several large volumes." 

Both from his discussion as outlined 
here and from a number of reports re- 
ferred to by Grimes, it was shown that 
'ho I. G. A. plan gives stability to the 
distribution of groceries by providing 
mass buying power and also bv exerenimr 
control over the practices of cooperating 
retaaen. The L G. A. has not only for- 
mulated a complete and simple plan of 
wholesale and retail merchandising but i< 
sees that the plan is carried out in everv 

detail. 

As to the future, Grimes is particularly 
Mptiliiistie. 

"In the United States," he explained, 
there are at least 200 wholesale terri- 
tories in which our plan mav be suecerss- 
'"Ilv applied. We are now operating in 
fewer than one-third of these territories, 
and one of our urgent problems is to en- 
large our headquarters organization rap- 
idly enough to take care of our growth 

It would seem that grocers' organiza- 
tions will come increasinglv into the pub- 
lic eve. 
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A New Era Dawns 
In Industry 

(Continued from imgc 16) 
American business man knows that time 
is the very essence of progress. That is 
why he has accepted the airplane. 

"A constantly increasing number of 
business concerns are buying plane- fot 
their own use. Business men like a clean, 
comfortable, fast journey — ami that is 
what the airplane offers. Warm, fresh air 
heats the cabin of the plane during thr 
severest weather and in Summer there is 
never a day so hot that the air traveler 
cannot find cool, crisp breezes a few thou- 
sand feet up. 

"Ordinarily an airplane is smoother 
than a railroad train and passengers may 
read or write in comfort. In additiun to 
the physical comforts, we must not for- 
get that the airplane is the only vehicle 
lli.it lake- full advantage nf the olil geo- 
metric axiom that a straight line is the 
shortest distance between two point*! — or 
two cities." 

On a smooth ramp of air the plane 
glides over mountain ramies ami aem- 
rivers, lakes and forests while all other 
means of transportation must conform to 
the conditions of the country through 
which they are passing. 

Planes Arc Useful to Executives 

tpDSEL FORD pointed out that some 
*-* of the lamer corporations have had 
big transport planes equipped n~ (lying 
offices in which their executives can work 
as they travel. 

But not all business men have use for 
the big planes in which the overhead ex- 
pense is necessarily high. Consequently 
the smaller cabin ships also are finding 
favor in the eyes of progressive business 
concerns of all kinds. A large bank whose 
officials, travel frequently has a four-pas- 
senger cabin plane for their use. The head 
of the bank's publicity deportment makes 
considerable use of the plane in his trav- 
els, and other officers often take trips up 
to 300 miles, attend their conferences and 
return to their homes the same day. 

"A Detroit business man breakfast- at 
homo and Hies to hisCleveland branch for 
a 10:30 appointment. After luneli he Hies 
to Columbus, 140 miles away, for a late 
afternoon conference. Leaving Columbus 
next morning, he lunches with his Pitts- 
burgh manager and arrives in Washing- 
ton, D. C, in plenty of time for a busi- 
M ess meeting before dinner. Next day he 
meets his Youngstown representative 
'here, drops into the Cleveland airport 
'°ng enough to sign some important pa- 
pers and returns to his Detroit home for 
a dinner party that evening. 

''Business men ask me if these young 
pilots are not rather expensive luxuries to 
««ve around," Mr. Ford remarked. "Per- 
WW as pilots alone they are, but that 
''rings us to another instance where avia- 
tion offers a dual opportunity. A large 
"umber of them are bright young men 
''o have no desire to be pilots all the.r 



L^et "movies" visualize 
your sales story! 




Use BELL & HOWELL 

Filmo Projectors 



TVO matter how fur distant your pro— 
' pects mid customers, >on can now 
give every one of them a "trip through 
your factory." 

No matter bow bulky your product, 
your salesman can now "demonstrate" it 
to every prospect — ably — in the pros- 
pect's own office. Su!t[>lc! 

Your representative merely makes his 
appointment^, sets up his ltell it Howell 
Filmo Mm ie Projector, connects it with 
a nearby light socket and presses the. 
button .... 

To an andience already intensely in- 
terested. \iMir factory leaps into view — 
becomes « liv ing reality. Machinery oper- 
ating. Workmen hustling about. Close- 
ups of men. material-, methods. Then lie- 
finished product is demons! rated — shewn 
in action with coin hieing vividness. 

I>et Hell \ Hottell dramatically visual- 
ize your factory, product, or sales-plan 
in motion pictures — pictures that will 
rivet the prospect's at lent ion and far 
taten standardized sates talk enabling 
your salesman to carry through to the f"S 
closing point without intcrruptio. or V 
deviation. Then equip these sales- 
men with lheS|iecial Filmo 16 mm. 
Business Movie Projector and your 
prospects will wit nesspieli ires uhosc 
beauty, screen brilliance and sleadi- 

BELL & HOWELL 



ncs* is outstanding — equal to any seen 
in (lie finest theaters. 

Filmo is the highest quality 16 mm. 
motion picture Projector on the market. 
Because it is built to precision standards 
by It. II \. Howell, for 22 wars the fore- 
most manufacturers of professional 
motion picture cameras and equipment, 
I'll mo gives professional results. Vet it 
is the mosl simple, compact and rugged 
projector made. 

In its neat 8x8x11 carrying case, 
Filmo Projector weighs but 9}>2 pounds, 
tl.'i lb-, packed for carrying film). It is 
easy to fold, unfold, set up. Operated 
from any light socket. Salesmen prefer 
it liecause it, is lighter in Weight, more 
compact, more business-like in op|(cnr- 
ance. No sales machinery ever pays for 
itself more quickly than Filmo. 

Fill in and mail this coupon today! 
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Whether or not a business sur- 
vives depends on the manage- 
ment's ability to anticipate 
changes. Today's competition 
mercilessly eliminates producers 
who do not keep abreast with ad- 
vances in knowledge applicable 
to their business. New methods, 
materials andequipment offer al- 
most daily oppor- 
tunities tocutcosts, 
improve prod- 
ucts, widen profit 
margins, capture 
new markets. 
Moststartlingofall 
changes are those 
basedon chemistry. 
Achievements of 




vital importance to every manu- 
turer will be displayed at the 
coming Exposition of Chemical 
Industries. Exhibits include 
chemicals, productsof chemistry, 
process equipment, materials 
and supplies . . . things about 
which you must know in order 
to grasp advantages open to 
your contempora- 
ries as well as to 
yourself. 

A week at the great 
Exposition is well 
worth a week of 
any business man's 
time. Don'tmissit. 
Be sure to come. 



Management International Exposition Company, largest Industrial 
exposition organization in the world 
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Answering the consumer's oft-repeated query 

"WHERE 

Can I Buy It?" 
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The business which today does not unmistak- 
ably feature WHERE it is' and WHAT it offers 
is wasting the surest, shortest approach to suc- 
cessful selling. 

For seizing public attention both near and far 
along a street and fixing a lasting impression of 
location, name and service, utilize the modern 
Flexlume Electric Signs. They prove ideal 
night and day attractions— utilizing the fasci- 
nating color effect of electric-tube borders and 
words alone 
or in combi- 
nation (for 
pleasing con- 
trasts and 
clear legibili- 
ty with the 
standard Dp- 
lex raised 
etass letters. 
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Let us help you determine your requirement* and 
mbmil color sketch of bo electric (or duplicate*) to 
satisfy your particular needs. Write Flbxlvme 
CorpokatioK. 2092 Military Road, Buffalo. K. \ • 



Salts and SrrrUd 
Offitti in ChUf Cilia I 
of V. S. and Can. 



FatUwits at 
Bufoio, N. Y- ami 
Toronto. Can. 
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FLEXLUME ELECTRIC DISPLAYS 

TUBE GLASS LETTER EXPOSED LAMP COMBINATIONS 



lives. They have sound educational quali- 
liciHions, pleasing personalities iimt plenlv 
of ambition. To them flying is but a step- 
ping stone on their way upward. They 
are seeking a double position, as a pilot 
and assistant to the executive with whom 
they travel. 

"Possibly their employer may be a 
sales manager, advertising director, or of- 
fice counsel, but whatever he is his young 
pilot has an excellent opportunity to 
learn the business, the men in it and tin- 
way they do their work. The actual fly- 
ing time will average only two or three 
hours a day. In a few years the pilot ac- 
quires sufficient experience to qualify him 
for traveling alone. At that time he ceases 
to be a pilot and becomes a young busi- 
ness man who flies his own pirns. 

"The airplane has caused the map of 
the United States to shrink. Today it is 
less than one-third the size it was a few 
years ago. True, the mileage from coast 
to coast and from Canada to Mexico re- 
mains the same but distance is no longer 
a matter of miles. Schedules are made in 
minutes nowadays. 

"The world has learned that the air- 
plane has passed out of the period of ex- 
perimentation and become an established 
fact. Consequently it is of vital impor- 
tance to American business to support 
commercial aviation and maintain effi- 
cient airports." 



Government — Enemy or 
Ally of Business? 

(Continued from prtge 24) 
to get a fair bill through the legislature 
on Lability insurance for workmen. The 
Association wanted to see a bill that would 
be absolutely fair to everybody, that 
would absolutely insure the workman and 
vet put no unjust burden on the employer. 

Mr. Glenn hoped to have a great num- 
ber of manufacturers appear before the 
legislative committee al Springfield for a 
Hrr-for-all discussion, lie sent out about 
-,0IK) circulars to the manufacturers of the 
j-'tatc, asking them in attend a committee 
"waring at SpringiM.l. He thought he 
' 'mid get perhaps men out. I went 
to Springfield with Mr. Glenn, and when 
the time of the hearings came we found 
that we were involuntarily representing 
the emire mnnuiaeiuring interests of the 
state. Not another man showed up! 

-Mr. Glenn did the work hini-elf. He 
conferred with the committees. The bill 
passed. 

Then things changed. With the bill a 
law, the employers began to get busy. 
I; our or five hundred of them arranged 
for a meeting in Chicago to protest 
against the "vicious legislation" that had 
heen put over on them bv the state 
machine. Mr. Glenn was asked to the 
meeting. He went. For an hour he listened 
W denunciations of the governor, of the 
members of the committee, and of (be 
-late government generally. Then he was 
a.sked lo speak. He said: 

"Gentlemen, this is a great meeting. 
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This shows that business men are becom- 
ing interested in public affairs. But before 
I express my views, I should like to h;ive 
all the gentlemen, who attended the com- 
mittee meetings at Springfield when this 
bill was being discussed, stand up." 

He waited a moment. No one stood up. 
Then he went on: 

"I don't believe you understood what 1 
''aid. This meeting has been called to pro- 
test against a law that is now on the stat- 
ute books. Before me are some of the 
most prominent manufacturers and mer- 
chants in Illinois. I think that every one 
of you received an invitation to attend 
'he hearings on this bill when it was in 
'ommittee. I should like to know how 
many did attend, for then I can explain 
the bill much bet tor to those who did not 
take that opportunity." 

Who's to Blame for Bad Laws? 

T^HERE was another dead silence — 
* rather deader than the first, one. Then 
Mr. Glenn explained what the bill was, 
that it was a fair bill, that he asked prac- 
t-ieally everyone to come forward before 
its pas>agi' and express an opinion, and 
that no one had come. He had, therefore, 
cone ahead and done the best he could 
and he thought, the result was to be praised 
rather than blamed, and that anyway, 
suppose the law were a bad one, who was 
to blame for its badness but the very peo- 
ple before him ? 

If they had facts which the legislature 
should have known before the passage 
"f this bill, then they should have re- 
vealed those facts. 

The Government cannot cooperate 
With business unless business chooses to 
''"operate with the Government. There 
'■an be no impersonal cooperation. But. 
u 'ith the giving of personal and intimate 
''"operation anything which i- right ran 
w accomplished. 

Already much has been done. For in- 
stance the Government encourages com- 
petitors to meet and discuss their com- 
mon problems such as cost accounting 
?nd standardization, providing the public 
interest is always fully protected. 

Again, the \Vebli-Pomerene Act pcr- 
Wwa combinations of competitive Ameri- 
ca n manufacturers engaged in export 
'fade to regulate their foreign prices to 
m cet foreign competition. 

Tlie Government has legalized the gen- 
'' r: d principle behind the formation of 
conference rate agreements in intcma- 
tlQ lal shipping, designed to obviate ruin- 
oyx * competition in ocean freight rates. 

The 

Transportation Act provides for 
0 ,°n8olidating railway properties into a 
iniited number of systems, and the 
t'rker Bill now in Congress, if passed, 
v J'ill further emphasize the importance ot 
( 'ffinite action to bring this about. 

Die Department of Justice still vigor- 
f " ls 'ly prosecutes violators ot the Sher- 
WPB and other laws, but , in the new spirit 
°* cooperation, it recognizes that, when 
n ° public interest is not adversely af- 
j^cted, constructive efforts by corpora- 
tons to expand are not a menace but a 
•*nefit to the country. 
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Stamping Capacity 
To Team-up With 
Your Production 
Program 



ONG-established manufacturers who have 
been through the experience of production 
'upsets" guard against the recurrence of 
such situations by switching to G. P. 
& F. as their source of stamping supply . 

The n-acre G. P. & F. plant is keyed 
to "team-up" with any production pro- 
gram — prompt delivery in any quantity 
is assured. In unexpected emergencies 
— when production must be speeded- 
G. P. & F. makes available an organiza- 
tion of 1 500 skilled workmen and every 
known facility for quality and quantity 
production — at lowest possible prices. 

Besides service, G. P. & F. offers the 
advantages of 49 years' experience in 
pressed metal work. Thus G. P. & F. 
engineers arc able to make helpful sug- 
gestions in the designing of new products 
or models and the modernizing of old 
ones. Many parts made of castings, 
forgings, wood parts, etc., have been 
improved in design, lessened in weight 
and reduced in cost by the use of pressed 
or stamped metal. 

Why not improve your product? Send \ 
a sample to G. P. & F. for suggestions 
and estimates. There is no obligation. 




Commander Byr«P» Snow Oyer 

The pressed steel "Snow-shoes" 
WM above were designed by 
ll.F.tir. engineers and produced 
at the G.F.tt F. plant for the 
Snow Flyer Corp.. New Itahtein, 
Wis. Inset photo — Commander 
Ryrd's .Vmm 1 Flyet. equipped with 
fr.F.V F. "Snow Shoe" chains. 
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GEUDER, PAESCHKE b? FREY CO. 

1371 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities in All Parts of the Country 
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Tired ? Discourteous ? 

Unprofitable? 

they need proper 



VENTILATION 

m 




In business places of every type and descrip- 
tion—stores, offices, factories, banks, restau- 
rants—where the knowledge of scientific ven- 
tilation is applied with American Blower 
Equipment, people work better, more steadily, 
more productively. They are less liable, also, 
to the minor disorders, and many of the serious 
ones, that take the pleasure out of living and 
the profit out of working. 

Science has discovered that fresh air alone is 
one of the best remedies for listlessness, fatigue 
and unstrung nerves. Even more, it helps 
prevent colds, headaches and other ailments. 
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There is a style and type of American Blower 
Electric Ventilating Equipment exactly suited 
to the needs of every business place ... It is 
built by an organization with over 48 years' 
experience in the scientific design and manu- 
facture cf cir handling equipment ... It can be 
applied without costly alterations or changing 
floor plans-andits cost is comparable with that 
of good lighting equipment . . . your own busi- 
ness-your health and that of your employees- 
can be benefited by Electric Ventilation An 
American Blower ventilating contractor will 
give you all the facts— if you do not know his 
identity, mail the coupon or phone our nearest 
branch office. 

AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION UFTROIT MICH 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY. LIMITED W!Ni«nw nttr 
ORASCH OFFICES IN ALL PRlNCtPALClTIBS 

American Rlower 
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Protecting Your Estate 

By ALBERT S.BROOKS 

Vice President and Trail Officer, United States National Battle, Dernier 



K 



FEW days ago a young business 
man sicij ij ■(■< 1 ;ii my desk. 

"My grandfather died some 
years ago," ho mid, "leaving 
:in estate valued at around $48,000. This 
fund has been handled by an old friend 
of the family. 

"There is no charge against the fund 
except a small monthly payment made to 
my grandmother who lives in a quiet way 
in a New England village. Yet in a few 
Wars t tn- estate Ikih shrunk from *-|\,nu(i 
to $27,000. Do you not comhler this 
shrinkage excessive and unusual Vi 

"It is exce8sivc," I answered, "but I 
am not sure it could be called unusual. 
IvOhscs to estates are. a matter of almost 
• \ ( ryday occurrence." 

What ran 1 do about it?" asked my 
friend. 

"Do you believe this man guilty 
of fraud or dishonesty?" I asked. 

"No," he replied. "I believe he is 
honest, but he is not a good business 
man." 

"Unless he is grossly incompetent 
or absolutely dishonest," I said, "I 
doubt if you can have him removed. 
You can hope for the best. That is 
about all you can do." 

I did not tell my visitor that I had 
"ii my desk at that moment a file 
containing records of eight estates, in 
(-very one of which the person who 
MBte into charge of affairs on the owner's 
death promptly absconded with all the 
funds. 

I have seen several recent reports show- 
mg the normal percentage of shrinkage to 
be expected ml i he setlli-iiienl oi an estate. 
Die newspapers carried a report recently, 
accredited to the National City Bank of 
New York, showing that in the average 
estate, 20 cents out of every dollar is 
used during the period of settling the 
'state. Due oi the lame insurance com- 
panies quotes a similar figure. I have seen 
'he result- of other investigations, how- 
ov er, where a shrinkage as high aa 45 per 
Wot is recorded. 

How Can Loss Be Avoided? 

\A7H.\T lau.-r.- th-'.-e lo.-ses. and how 
" can they be avoided? 
Many times losses to estates are un- 
Preventable. When a business man is 
*ttkcn away from a business which he may 
have built up through his own efforts, a 
'"s> is practically unavoidable. Business 
insurance will help to tide over many 
losses. But sooner or later the absence 
of the genius of the business will Ik- felt 




COULD you immediately find someone 
able to take over your affairs withoutloss? 
That must be done at your death and the 
average estate shrinks 20 per cent as a 
result. How, then, can a business man 
protect his heirs against mistakes? 



and the lo.-s must then fall on someone. 
Take the case of a Wyoming catUeman 
with whose circumstances 1 am familiar. 
He and his partner own a ranch of tre- 
mendous size. Both are highly skilled, 
technical men. They came through the 
big depression after the World War with 
very little los.-. The chief reason was that 
they gave minute attention to the busi- 
ness of raisins: cattle. They knew its dan- 
gers and pitfalls. 

"How can 1 arrange my estate so that 
upon my death then- will be no |c>>.- to my 
wife and daughter?" this man asked me. 

"You cannot," 1 replied. "Suppose you 
were required to find, on short notice, 
someone who could immediately step into 
your shoes and take over your business? 
There is not a cattleman in Wyoming who 
could at once adjust himself to a situa- 
tion such as yours. 

"I '1 iiisidei then how much mote diffi- 
cult for your estate to do this without 
your help, after you are gone. Business 
insurance will help. A carefully drawn 
will, giving your executor definite powers 
in the conduct of your bti-iness, is desira- 
ble. But there i- no plan that offers any 



hope that a year after your death your 
bushier will l>e worth as much as it is 
worth today. 

"There are, however," I went on, "a 
number of plans that, will enable you to 
guard your family effectively against com- 
plete loss of what you have accumulated 
for them." 

AU Might Be Lost 

IT'S not likely that everything would 
be lost," he said. 
"It is entirely possible," I replied, "and 
it happens every day. I have known of 
several cases where the property of a 
business vanished almost overnight upon 
the death of its owner." 

I was thinking at the moment of a case 
I had been rending about. 

A sueces-ful Pennsylvania bus.ii.e~- 
man died and among his assets was a 
valuable retail store in Connecticut. 
He had left no will, nor had he mad 
any plans for protection of his pn>p- 
erty. His wife was the chief benefi- 
ciary and she was appointed to settle 
the estate. 

One of those who gave the widow- 
advice was the son of her husband V 
bu*ines? jiartner. She had met this 
young man socially and discovered 
that he had a most attractive per- 
sonality. Ho described some of his 
business deals to her and she thought 
him very clever. As a result she placed 
him in charge of the retail store. Because 
of the social relationship, she considered 
that it would lie discourteous to ask him 
to provide a bond, so none was given. 

The reeonls in the litigation that fol- 
lowed some years later do not deserilje in 
detail the volume of business done by the 
retail store. It must have been consid- 
erable, however, for during this jwriod the 
widow's friend was found to have wrong- 
fully appropriated funds amounting to 
$125,000. He was declared a bankrupt 
and the estate was lost. 

No one thing gives direction to the 
settlement of an estate and helps so much 
to avoid delay and loss as a proj>erly 
drawn will. A will of this kind has the 
force of law itself. When a man leaves 
a will, he, in a sense, controls the settle- 
ment of his own estate. Where no will 
Ls left, it is necessary for friends, rela- 
tives, or business associates to undertake 
the work. 

Sometimes ill fortune follows an estate 
m hpite of extraordinary efforts to pre- 
vent it. The case of Mr. Ball, a Cali- 
fornia millionaire, is in point. Mr. Ball 
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IS EVERY 

FIRE HAZARD OX 
YOUR PROPERTY 
PROTECTED 9 

m 

\^7ILL fire be stamped out 
* * immediately no matter 
where it starts in your plant? 

You cannot feel that your 
property is safe unless you 
have the right types of fire ex- 
tinguisher at all the danger 
points. 

In the Pyrene line are ex- 
tinguishers for every hazard. 
And the Pyrene Mfg. Com- 
pany offers an engineering ser- 
vice to make sure that you 
have complete protection. 
Without obligation, our engi- 
neers will gladly make a Fire 
Hazard Survey of your prop- 
erty. 

Since 1907 safety engineers 
have recognized "Pyrene" as 
the outstanding name in fire 
protection. Install Pyrene Fire 
Equipment and make use of 
Pyrene Engineering Service* 




PYRENE MFG. COMPANY 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Branches: Atlanta Chicago Kansas City 
San Francisco 

Makers of Fire Fquiptnent since 1907 
and Pyrene Tire Chains 



loft rm estate m' considerably more than 
a million dollar!!. Shortly after hi» death, 
oil was discovered on property that was 
listed of little value and the land was 
sold for $1,800,000. 

Mr. Ball left a will in which he named 
three friends, a business man, a mining 
engineer, and his business partner to look 
after his estate. 

The first two of these were successful 
men. When called upon to act, however, 
both declined, although the fees they 
would have received were very substan- 
tial indeed. So the estate passed entirely 
into the hands of the business partner. 
This man had difficulty in distinguishing 
between the interests of the estate and 
the interests of those who sought to obtain 
money from it. As a result, the Superior 
Court found it necessary to remove him, 
and the Supreme Court sustained this 
action. Eight years after Mr. Ball died, 
an estate worth nearly $3,000,000 was 
without the protection of any of the three 
men chosen to look after it. 

Executors Are Fallible 

I RECENTLY had before me the results 
' of an analysis of 1,000 probate cases 
taken in rotation, one after the other, from 
the records of one of our typical western 
probate courts. One of the surprising 
facts shown by the analysis was the large 
number of cases where the person chosen 
to settle the estate never actually com- 
pleted his work. 

In most instances this was due to a 
natural cause — the fact that the execu- 
tor, like the will-maker, had passed away. 
Few of us consider that our friends and 
business associates belong to the same day 
and generation as ourselves, and are likely 
to leave active business life about the 
same time we are. 

Some estates become involved in diffi- 
culties because the will has not been 
properly drawn. I have known of wills 
being written on backs of envelopes, on 
pieces of bark, and on fragments of a 
garment. None of these wills have been 
admitted to probate. Not because of the 
material upon which they were written, 
but because of the lack of proper for- 
mality in the drawing and signing of the 
document. The law carefully provides the 
manner in which a will shall be signed 
and witnessed, and unless a will is made 
in this way it will have no value. There 
is no point in which the courts are more 
strict than in this. 

I recall a case involving the will of a 
wealthy widow that illustrates this point. 
This woman decided to keep as far away 
from attorneys and banks as possible. 
Accordingly, she asked no attorney to 
draw her will and consulted no bank in 
its planning. She bought a form at a 
store, and read all she could find regarding 
the drawing of wills. She then tilled in all 
the spaces on the blank form, called in 
her neighbors to witness the will, and 
hid it away with her papers. 

Upon her death the will was presented 
for probate. The neighbors testified that 
they had signed it as witnesses in het 
presence and in the presence of each 



other and that she had told them it. wa- 
ller will. It was found, however, that, 
the line in the will for the woman's sig- 
nature was blank. She had signed the 
will in the attestation clause above the 
witnesses' names. Eight linns of attor- 
neys tried to prove to the State Supreme 
Court that the woman had in fact "sub- 
seribed her will," and that it was a legal 
document. They fought in vain. The 
Court held that the will was not signed 
as required by law, and so could not be 
admitted to probate. 

Under ordinary circumstances those who 
come into control of an estate are faced 
with the necessity for immediate sale of 
the business interests of the deceased. 
The laws do not ordinarily permit an ex- 
ecutor to continue operation of a business. 
His function is to sell and liquidate. He 
seldom undertakes the risk of operating 
the business, since if the business shoidd 
suffer losses he must bear these person- 
ally and cannot charge them to the estate. 

In our modern, complex business life 
hardly any business can be immediately 
liquidated and sold without loss. To be 
required to sell the business at any mo- 
ment involves almost certain loss. The 
wills of many business men now contain 
provisions giving their executor greater 
freedom in the handling of their business 
affairs than is possible otherwise. 

Many business men postpone making 
a will because it seems to be quite a task. 
As business documents go, I should say 
that a will is comparatively simple. 

Select the best possible executor, solely 
on sound business considerations and not. 
on sentimental ones. Your executor must 
liquidate your business— a task that 
woidd be difficult for you yourself, with 
all you know of the business. To select 
someone less qualified than yourself is the 
sheerest folly. 

They Lose by Liquidation 

A COMMON source of loss to estates of 
business men comes through their 
failure to leave a will providing that their 
estate may continue to hold corporate 
stock of the various corporations in which 
they are interested. It is not the intent 
and purpose of the laws governing c-tatc- 
that the one placed in charge of them 
shall continue to carry on the business 
affairs of the deceased. The executor is 
admonished to convert the personal prop- 
erty into cash as soon as convenient. 

In many cases the personal proprrtv 
consists of the capital stock of a very- 
profitable business. It is not to the best 
interests of the family that this stock be 
sold. Nevertheless, the law requires it 
ami the stock may have to be dumped 
on the market at a most inopportune 
time. A simple provision giving author- 
ity to the executor to hold the corporate 
stock is now included in many wills. 

Every business man ought, to plan care- 
fully for his business when he makes his 
will. If he fails to do so, he may uninten- 
tionally disinherit his family altogether. 
It is a serious matter to spend a lifetime 
building up a business and then have it 
all slip away in a few months. 
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Serve new markets 
from the center- 




SAN FRANCISCO 




Manufacturers who are study in? 
western markets are deciding that 
if they want their growth in volume 
to parallel the development of these 
markets, they must serve them from 
wilhtn. Shipping from the east en- 
tails needless delay and expense. 

Likewiao shipping from any cor- 
ner of this territory is uneconomic 
and costly. Thus San Francisco is 
becoming more and more the busi- 
ness, commercial and manufactur- 
ing headquarters of the Pacific 
Coast area. 11,000,000 people west 
of the Rockies may be served most 
quickly and effectively from San 
Francisco. Its own area contains 
within a radius of 150 miles half the 
people of California, and within an 
hour's radius 1,600,000 consumers 



IN CALIFORNIA 
-"WHERE LIFE 
IS BETTER' 



of greater than average per capita 
wealth. 

But even more promising is the 
rapid development of modem wants 
by the multitudes in lands that 
face the Pacific Ocean— 900,000,000 
people who are learning to use and 
desire American products. Here is 
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to be the theatre of the greatest 
business drama in the world's his- 
tory and in the not far distant future. 

San Francisco Bay, the value of 
whose water-borne tonnage exceeds 
all other United States harbors ex- 
cept one, is the natural gateway to 
these lands bordering the Paciftc. 

Thus basic facts support the se- 
lection of San Francisco as head- 
quarters city by the leading inter- 
ests in finance, shipping, lumber, 
railroads, oil, insurance, hydro- 
electriciiy, manufacturing and dis- 
tributing. These facts and others 
of equal importance are presented 
conservatively In anew book,"Why 
Manufacturers Choose San Fran- 
cisco", which will be sent to busi- 
ness executives with the compli- 
ments of San Francisco's citiziais 
and institutions. 





CALIPORNIANS INC. 
Dept. 1304 

703 Market Street, San Francisco 

Send the book, "Why Manufacturer* 
Ctiooac San Fronci»eo" to: 



TTftrn anting to Cu.iroswiKS Inc. jrfrmr mention \°a/c'on'» Ri»-'n»> 
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The Whole World 



A Washington 
Correspondent 

equipped to give espe- 
cial attention to the 
business of banks, cor- 
porations, estates and 
foreign clients 
o 

DEPOSITORY 
of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce and other 
national organizations 

INTEREST 
PAID ON BALANCES 

• 

Correspondence is invitee/ 

The WASHINGTON LOAN 
& TRUST COMPANY 

EST. 1889 
WASHINGTON, D. C 



Resources over 
Si 9.000,000.00 



JOHN B. LARNER 
President 



Washington's 

Cherry Blossoms 



The glory of the Nation"* 
Capital ut Springtime cun be 
your own for years to come. I n- 
terest your community in bks- 
soining cherry trees for rwrks. 
Buy ihemntM) fur lourcountr 
MM snlmrhan homes. 

Varieties may be selerted for 
•11 localities. 

Write for our bnoklel. "Japan** 
living ( rift to Waahingum." 

ROCK CR££K NURSERIES 
M. O. Coplcn 
McLachlen Bank Bide .W.sh .D.t . 





HE Capital's 
Greatest 
Newspaper 

The 

Washington 
Post 

Daily attd 
Sunday 



XHE Nation's Capital is, 
electrically, in a class by it- 
self among cities. Despite 
higher costs of an extensive 
underground system, lower- 
than-average rates prevail. 
Annual rate reductions have 
been achieved for five suc- 
cessive years! 

While Washington should 
remain, essentially, "The 
City Beautiful," many geo- 
graphical advantages make 
its location ideal for light 
manufacturing. Predomi- 
nant among these is theecon- 
omy of electrical energy so 
dependably and efficiently 
supplied by the 

POTOMAC ELECTRIC 
POWER COMPANY 

Matchless 
Service 

I \SlllNGTGiNCITY 
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WASHINGTON, center of American Government 
. . the White House and Capitol, Congress in session, the 
United States Supreme Court assembled. 

Washington, its memorials reminiscent of all that is 
great in American history . . Mount Vernon, Washington 
monument, Wilson tomb at Washington Cathedral, Lin- 
coln Memorial and the home of Robert E. Lee, Arlington 
Cemetery and the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 

Washington, seat of research . . Library of Congress, 
Carnegie and Brookings Institutes, American Academy 
of Science and the Smithsonian. 

Washington and art . . the National Gallery, National 
Museum, Freer and Corcoran Galleries. 

Washington, its picturesque surroundings . . Annapolis 
and the Naval Academy, Alexandria and Christ Church 
where Washington worshipped, Arlington and the Na- 
tional Amphitheatre. 

Washington, city beautiful, Paris of America . . its 
hundreds of boulevards and avenues, tree lined, its scores 
of parks, its statues and buildings in white marble and 
grey granite. 

Washington in cherry blossom time . . a great tidal 
basin, two hundred and fifty miles from the Atlantic, 
lined with blossoming cherry trees, gift of Japan to a 
President's wife, most beautiful sight in a beautiful city- 

For these . . the whole world comes to Washington. 



The 17th Annual Meeting 

t>f the Chanil><-r of <:<>m merer <>r tin- United Stttfto* of America 
AT WASHINGTON 

April 29, 30 and May 1, 2, 3 



The Carlton 

to 




DISTINCTIVE in atmosphere, lux- 
urious in appointments. Located two 
squares from llie White House. The 
focus c.f t lie social world. All outside 
rooms. Single Room and Hath $5.00, 
WI.00. $7.00; Double Itooin and Hath 
e-S.CHl. f 10.00, «1*.00; Parlor Suites 

- I '. 'HI auj up. 

9 

Washington's 

MOST 
NOTABLE 
HOTELS 

II \ KKV w UKDM IH President 



The Whrdman 
Park 




TDK ( (IMl UliT and beauty of a 
pnwile home; the setting of a coun- 
try i lnl>. Ten minutes from the t heal 
rieiil and business districts. Supper 
dunces, golf, tenuis, riding, outdoor 
swimming pool, theatre, garage. Single 
Kooiu ami liu'li *.."». Double It< mhii. 
111! th, *H. 
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What and Why of Bootleg Loans 



Day and Night 
Without Pause 

rTTUGE furnaces now pm- 
lL dueing vitreous enameled 
purls f.ir A H (ias ranges day 
and night without pause— 
production up 25'",— fuel cosls 
down 30%. Every A B Range an 
example of the high standards of 
A-B Laboratories— such the part 
played by The Improved Kemp 
Automatic Gas System in heal- 
ing these furnaces at A-B Stove. 

Successful oinration this— re- 
sults that hinge directly upon ex- 
clusive Kemp features. 

Because Kemp renders a service 
unparalleled in us"»g municipal 
or natural gas— is automatic - 
alwavs correct in air and gas pro- 
portion—mixes at one central 
point— produces even, easily ob- 
tained temperatures— what Kemp 
means to A-B Stove, Kemp is 
ready to mean to you-whateyer 
you manufacture or finish with 
heat. 

What the Improved 

KEMP SYSTEM 

Can Do For You! 

Your free copy of illus- 
trated book explaining 
advantagesof Improved 
Kemp Automatic t»as 
System is ready. Just 
send your letterhead — 




no obligation. 



BALTIMORE- MARYLAND 

When vritine plfwo mention Xation'i Bvtinat 



[Continued from pane 1") 
last figure represents the so-called "boot- 
[,.., loans'" — the fund- advanced by others 
than banks and bankers, of whom the 
most important arc the Large corpora- 
tions. It is not only the largest of the three 
items, but is nearly equal to the sum of 
the other two. 

The increase in the importance of this 
item during the past year is striking. On 
February 15, 1028, the brokers' borrow- 
ings amounted to $3 ,8 19, 000, 000 of which 
$1,152,000,000 wad loaned by New York 
banks for their own account; $1,531,000,- 
IXM) for account of out-of-town bunks, and 
$l.i:a;,il<IO,iXX) for account of others. A 
year ago, therefore, the third item, in- 
stead of being the largest of the three, 
was the smallest. Of the increase of $1,- 
740,000,000 in all classes of loans during 
the year, $1,470,000,000, or more than 84 
pi-r cent of the, total gain, is in loans for 
nccount of others. 

Bootleg Loans Grow Fastest 

LOANS for account of out-of -town banks 
' have increased only $328,000,000, 
while loans for account of the New York 
1 >a 1 1 lea ' hemsel ves have actually declined by 
$73,000,000. 

Bootleg loans now constitute 47 per 
cent of the total, as against 30 per cent a 
year ago; loans for account of out-of- 
town banks, 33 per cent, as against 40 per 
cent; and loans for own account, 19 per 
cent, as against 30 per cent. 

These figure. 8 , of course, do net measure 
the total sum loaned by corporations, 
since not all such loans arc made through 
the banks represented in these reports. 
The monthly report of the New York 
Stock Exchange on members' borrowings 
shows consistently higher totals than the 
report of the banks. At the end of Jan- 
uary, member firms of the New York 
Stock Exchange were carrying net loans 
of $6,735,164,242. 

If this total is assumed to be distributed 
in the same proportions as are those 
above, it indicates that more than three 
billion dollars is owed to nonbanking lend- 
ers by members of the New York Stock 
Exchange alone. 

The inclusion of similar transactions 
with other security dealers throughout 
the count ry would l»rinir the aggregate to 
a considerably higher figure. 

It, should be clearly understood that, 
although loans for account of others are 
reported by the banks, such advances are 
not to be considered as bank loans. 

From the economic point of view, the 
situation is exactly the same as if the 
corporations with surplus funds were to 
R o directlv into the money market and 
lend to brokers in their own name. The 
banks are employed merely as agents, be- 
cause their facilities for clearing checks, 
checking and holding collateral, and car- 
rying on the other financial fuuctions in- 
volved in lending operations make it con- 



venient tn employ them in this manner 
The banks, therefore, have no more con- 
trol over the making and withdrawing of 
such loans than they have over the com- 
mercial transactions that result in the 
note.- and drafts sent to them for culler 
tion. 

A Different Significance 

IT should also be noted that the expan- 
sion of brokers' borrowings reflect- 
other thing- than a mere increase in spec- 
ulative activity. Brokers and securiiie- 
dealcrs also borrow to carry newly issued 
stocks and bonds until they can be dis- 
tributed to investors. 

Once they are so distributed, these new 
securities permanently broaden the base 
of the financial pyramid, so that a given 
amount of borrowings at present has a 
very different significance from what it 
would have had a few years ago. 

For three years the proportional growth 
of brokers' loans has been roughly equiv- 
alent to the proportional increase in the 
market value of listed stocks, this latter 
increase being due partly to rising prices 
and partly to the listing of new issues. 
In January, new issues amounting to $1.- 
800,000,000 were listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the curb market, the 
increase in brokers' borrowings during the 
eame period reaching only 13 per cent of 
this total. 

The present situation in the call mar- 
ket has arisen partly as a result of the 
change in methods of corporation finance 
in recent years. Under the favorable con- 
ditions that have existed in security mar- 
kets, many companies have issued stock- 
and bonds to finance their recurring short- 
term capital requirements, which were 
formerly met through borrowing at the 
banks. 

It has naturally been found that not all 
of the funds raised by this method or 
through accumulated profits can be prof- 
itably employed all the time in ordinary 
business transactions. Hence, the com- 
panies have cast about for the most prof- 
itable means of investing the surplus. For 
several years these excess funds have 
formed an important element in the se- 
curity markets by stimulating the de- 
mand and raising the prices for stocks 
and bonds. 

But during the past year, with stock 
price- mounting to very high levels and 
money rates, particularly in the call mar- 
ket, advancing, there has been an increas- 
ing disposition to substitute call loans for 
security holdings as a safer, more liquid, 
and possibly more profitable form of in- 
vestment. 

Surpluses Are Now Cash 

ITOWEVER, the existence of these 
1 *■ huge surplus funds in the hand- ol 
business enterprises is not entirely due to 
large issues of new securities. As in every 
period of business prosperity, the earnings 
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y4re They Walking On Your Time? 



"TThigs of Busi- 
ness, " a book 
which describes 
the function of 
1 amson Pneu- 
matic Tubes in 
business, will be 
sent to you upon 
request. 



M 




ORE than $100,000 in salaries were 
"walked away" and "talked away" 
in one office in one year! Eight people 
were employed to do the work of five! 
Valuable time was spent in toting papers 
back and forth! These figures are from 
a recently completed survey made by a 
representative insurance company. Truly 
an enlightening picture of business in 
this age of speed and efficiency. 

Are your people "walking away" their 
time? Is your pay roll higher than you 
would like to sec it? Do your employes 
spend too much time carrying papers 
about your organization? 

Lamson Pneumatic Tube Systems elim- 
inate this waste of time — this interrup- 
tion in daily routine with its attendant 
mistakes — the needless time away from 
desks. They render information and 
instructions immediately available and 
positive. The actual savings effected are 



a matter of record in leading banks, in- 
surance companies, public uriliries, manu- 
facturing organizations, brokerage offices, 
hotels and other institutions. 

The need for Lamson Pneumatic Tube 
Systems exists everywhere. They do for 
papers what the telephone does for the 
spoken word — carrying records, messages 
and instructions in seconds between de- 
partments, floors and buildings. They 
are establishing their usefulness by speed- 
ing production — making Time, that valu- 
able product of all endeavors, give a 
greater measure of output. 

No matter what your business, there is 
a time-saving problem which Lamson 
experts can solve. There is a pay roll 
saving, alone, that materially reduces 
overhead. Our engineering department 
is at your command to analyze your in- 
dividual needs. Your request puts this 
staff of experts instantly at your service. 



THE LAMSON COMPANY, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 

LAMSON 



PNEUMATIC 

Speed the departmental interchange 




TUBE SYSTEMS 

of papers, files and messages 



Wlirn veiling In Till! I,%M*"V f'"«r*MT p*< 
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Man and Method 

MAN is the human element in business — its 
soul and its brain. 

Method is the orderly regulation of human 
effort. Without soul and brain all effort is 
mechanical. Until man found his soul and 
began to use his brain with definite purpose, 
business did not exist. Nor until the growth 
of business made an orderly regulation of effort 
necessary did method exist. Success, the 
attainment of a definite purpose, came with the 
introduction of method. The development of 
method made business a science. And the 
science of business, like any other science, is 
simply the knowledge and understanding of 
facts and figures, co-ordinated, arranged, 
systemized for practical timely use. 

To this end, and for this purpose, Modern 
Accountancy was conceived and developed. 

ERNST & ERNST 

ACCOUNTANTS AMD AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 
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"T HAVE been a subscriber to Na- 
■ tion's Business some three months 
or more; my only regret is that I was 
not made acquainted with your pub- 
lication long ago. It has brought to 
me some very interesting facts on 
business. Every wide-awake, pro- 
gressive business man needs the pub- 
li cation." 

H. W. ALLEN 

Tnr Allen flurriWurr Co, t Inc. 
Si. Johntbury, Vermont 



ESTABLISHED 1857 

Alexander & Dowell 

Attorneys at Law 

WASHINGTON LOAN AND TRUST HUlLDINt* 

Washington. D. C. 

Patent. Trade-Mark, and 
Copyright Causes 

{ MR ARTHUR t OOWELL. LL.M.) 
(in. ARTHUR I DOWELL. J».. LI Ij ) 

Income Tax. Claims, and 
Matters of General Practice 

(MR. A LliL.il JAtKSON. LL.M.) 



i of corporations have been relatively large; 
and not all of these earnings have been 
(List ril nit el to shareholders in the form of 
dividends. "Plowing back earnings into 
the business" has long been a recognized 
policy in years of prosperity. But, where- 
as these surpluses were formerly invested 
in larger plant facilities and increasing in- 
veiiinries, the conservative business poli- 
cies of recent years have restrained such 
expansion and forced the corporations to 
seek other investment outlets. 

Traceable to Savings 
'"PUIS more or less conjectural analysis 
* of the probable source of surplus cor- 
porate funds deals with the form rather 
than the substance of the essential con- 
ditions underlying the present situation. 
That the corporations have issued securi- 
ties to finance recurring short-term re- 
quirements and loaned a portion of the 
surplus funds in the call money market, 
while the banks have been forced to em- 
ploy increasing proportions of their own 
money in securities— all this is ultimately 
traceable to the large volume of savings 
that always appears in prosperous times, 
combined with a measure of credit infla- 
tion arising from large gold reserves and 
sustained easy money. 

Nevertheless, the usurpation by bu.-i- 
ness enterprises of financial prerogatives 
is a fact of profound importance in its 
bearing on the credit outlook. The ob- 
jections raised by the banks cannot fairly 
be said to originate entirely in the selfish 
view that their rightful preserves have 
been encroached upon by athers — a view 
that is implied in the expression "bootleg 
loans." 

The questions at issue are far more 
fundamental than whether this group or 
that is to enjoy the exercise of a profitable 
financial function. 

Abnormal Money Market 

r pHE case against corporation loans was 
1 well set forth in the Monthly Review 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
for February 1. The movements of funds 
at the end of 1028 were cited as an illus- 
tration of the weaknesses inherent in the 
present situation. Although the seasonal 
demand for currency was about normal, 
an extraordinarily large amount of money 
was withdrawn from the market by cor- 
porations that wished to show a large 
amount of cash, or that did not wish to 
show all hunts in their annual statements. 

Sin-It withdrawals amounted to about 
$400,000,000; and these, together with 
similar withdrawals of approximatclv 
$70,(100,000 by out-of-town banks, forced 
the New York banks to take over nearly 
$(i(HI f KHl.CKMI in call loans to prevent a 
violent, upheaval in the money market. 
This action naturally resulted in an 
abrupt increase in deposits and forced the 
banks to borrow more than $180,000,000 
from the Federal Reserve Bank to main- 
tain tln ir reserve-.. 

These developments arc regarded as 
evidence that, bootleg loans are subject to 
sudden withdrawal by lenders win- feel no 
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responsibility toward the money market 
such as ia acknowledged by the banks. 
Surplus funds are carried by busimvs en- 
terprises primarily for other uses and will 
be available in the call loan market only 
as long as this means of investment is 
more profitable than others. Their abrupt 
retirement will result in one of two things. 
Either the banks will take over the loans 
at a time when they themselves may be 
under considerable pressure for fund*, in 
which case the corporation loans become 
a charge against Die country's banking re- 
serves ; or speculators and investors will 
find their Bource of credit suddenly cut off 
and will be forced to liquidate their hold- 
ings, with possible disastrous conse- 
quences. 

Working in a Strange Field 

IX addition to these specific objections, it 
* is pointed out that in a general way the 
activities of corporations in the call loan 
market represent an extension of their 
operations into a field entirely foreign to 
their previous experience and their pri- 
mary interests. 

In recognition of this aspect of the 
question, a number of the leading indus- 
trial organizations, such as the United 
States Steel Corporation, the American 
Telej ihono and Telegraph Company, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, and numerous 
others, despite their strong cash pu-i'mii, 
!i ive consistently refrained I'rom filtering 
the money markets as lenders. 

In defense of the practice, it is held 
that there is no reason why corporations 
need be expected to withdraw their funds 
eo abruptly as has been feared. 

' ir (dually, as call loans become less 
profitable or as other avenues of invest- 
ment become more so, the corporation 
funds will be retired and a normal finan- 
cial situation will be restored. 

Late last Summer there was a preva- 
lent fear that nonbanking lenders would 
ffitkdxaw their funds in large volume to 
finance the seasonal trade revival, and 
that the result might be a severe money 
stringency, but no such development oc- 
curred. 

Another point brought forward in de- 
fense of corporation loans is that the com- 
panies have a right to do what they 
please with their own money. 

This argument, however, may be dis- 
missed. Although obviously true in a legal 
sense, it has no bearing on the demands of 
the situation from an economic point of 
view. 

If might even be admit ted that corpora- 
tions with surplus cash could not n-i-on- 
ably be exj)ected to content themselves 
with the low rates of interest paid on 
bank balances when they can earn S, 10, 
and \2 per cent on call money with ex- 
cellent security. This might be admitted 
without abandoning the contention that 
the existence of bootleg loans constitute-' 
a grave weakness in the credit situation 
and may react harmfully on the general 
btt&Qen situation to the disadvantage of 
every one. 

A consideration of somewhat more rele- 
vance is that the great corporations have 
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vY Q Ie BELIEVE that a customer is en- 
VJw/ titled to (1) as much expert counsel 
in advance as he desires, (2) a never- varying 
high quality in the merchandise delivered 
(3) shipments in exact accordance with the 
required schedule, plus (4) the extra effort 
in the emergency which cuts through red tape 
and delivers what he needs when and where 
he needs it 
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THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET &. TUBE COMPANY 

One of the oleics! manufacturers of copper-bearing steel, 
under the well-known and established trade name"Capperoid" 
General Offices: YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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For the growing business where the 
watchman's system will be expanded, 
the Detex Patrol Portable Watchclock 
is the best protective system that you can 
buy today, because: 
The entire, simplified recording mech- 
anism is in the station -the portable clock 
is simply the record carrier. 
The Patrol is completely interchangeable 
— any number of stations can be used 
with one clock; any number of watch- 
men may record at the same station or 
stations— there is no limit. 
The Patrol gives years of reliable service 
at low cost for upkeep, 't also earns the 
maximum insurance rate savings. Send 
coupon for Patrol Booklet. 

DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 

4 1 5.5 Ravenswood Avenue. Chicago. Illinois 
2") Beach St . Boston 80 Varick St, NY. 
NEWMAN ' ALERT * PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN'S CLOCKS 

Approved by UnderwrrterT L*ber»iori«. Inc., ind 
Factory Mutufch Laboratory 
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a very real stake in the stability of the 
money market. While it is true that they 
do not feel the same sense of obligation 
in this direction that is recognized by the 
banks, yet they depend on the money 
market for their capital requirements 
and on the stock market for a measure- 
ment of the current value of their own 
securities. 

The general business structure can rest 
firmly only on a sound credit base. It is 
not unreasonable to suppose that the 
large corporations would pay some atten- 
tion to these facts in determining their 
financial policies. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied 
that the increase in corporation loans on 
call has, in a measure, carried the situa- 
tion beyond banking control. For more 
than a year the Federal Reserve authori- 
ties have implicitly maintained the posi- 
tion that the flow of credit into the se- 
curity markets should be curtailed — a po- 
sition that found positive expression in 
the recent circular letter sent by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to the regional banks 
and the confirmation of the Reserve 
Board's action a few days later by the 
Federal Advisory Council. 

Keeping the Banks in Line 

1\ this position the Reserve Banks have 
asked for t hi' support -of member banks, 
seeking to restrict tlicir loans on security 
collateral. 

The large banks in the financial centers 
have worked in close harmony with the 
Reserve institutions, while in other dis- 
tricts it has been fotuid possible to exert 
sufficient pressure for the prevention of 
excessive rediscount ing. 

It is still felt that there must be further 
reduction of security loans of all classes. 
While the Reserve Banks are expected 
generally to rediscount eligible paper 
when it is offered to them, such action 
may be taken "with due regard for the 
claims and demands of other member 
banks." 

Nonbanking institutions are under no 
such restrictions, and have occupied the 
held that has been left v a fa nt liy the re- 
fusal of the banks to finance further spec- 
ulative expansion. 

To attempt to predict how this devel- 
opment will culminate would be a bold 
undertaking indeed. The situation is with- 
out precedent in financial history and is 
due to causes which themselves are only 
partly understood. Sooner or later the 
corporations may withdraw from the 
money market; but when this will occur, 
how much further expansion will have 
taken place in the meantime, what form 
the retirement will take, and what its ef- 
fects will be, are questions shrouded in 
doubt. 

One thing, however, may be stated with 
confidence. The proposals to remedy this 
situation by drastic methods, such as a 
legal prohibition of the lending of money 
on call by nonbanking institutions, strike 
only at the symptoms, not at the cause, 
of the disease, if disease it is. Provided 
that such a prohibition could be enforced, 
the surplus funds would remain ; and they 



would exert their influence on the credit 
situation in one way or another. 

One possible result of such a step would 
be that the funds might be driven into 
an unduly rapid expansion of industrial 
equipment— a condition that would prob- 
ably bring about more unfortunate con- 
sequences than even the most pessimistic 
observers anticipate coming from the 
piv-em ■.iniaiion. 

Meddling May Bring Disaster 

IF the purchasing power could be re- 
* turned to individual investors, either 
through dividends or through the retire- 
ment of the underlying securities, with 
'lie assurance that the bulk of it would 
lie used for the purchase of goods for con- 
sumption, the result* might then be most 
beneficial. 

But such an offhand solution is mani- 
festly out of the question; and, since this 
is so, the least hazardous course is prob- 
ably to allow the situation to work itself 
out naturally without inviting disaster 
ttuxnigh clumsy attempts at remedying it 
through artificial manipulation or regula- 
tion of it. 

It is to be hoped that the corrective 
efforts of the Federal Reserve Board and 
America n bankers and business men will 
obviate speculative disaster. 

Congress has turned its attention to the 
situation and in an effort to safeguard the 
interests of business is struggling with 
some of the perplexing questions this new 
problem of prosperity presents. 

We are no longer east in the role of 
Lazarus gathering the crumbs which fell 
from the rich man's table but as Dives 
we are sitting at the table of plenty per- 
plexed at the problem of service which it 
presents. 

The activities of the New York Stock 
Exchange are largely the reflection of a 
high degree of national prosperity and 
accumulated wealth. How to protect the 
use of credit involved in its transactions 
as well as the buyer of its securities 
through any scheme of governmental reg- 
ulation apparently presents insuperable 
difficulties. 

The Infringing Uses of Credit 
r TIIE mere attempt to define specula- 
tion and investment or the speculative 
and legitimate uses of money seems im- 
possible so inevitably do the uses of credit 
infringe upon each other. 

1 he buyer of securities on margins 
claims the same privilege and the same 
status that the instalment buyer of real 
estate or automobiles or any other com- 
modity enjoys. 

It is possible that he Is not absorbing 
as much of the country's credit as some 
of these other activities. 

Yet the desirability of wise restraint 
and control in the use of credit is obviou-. 
The Federal Reserve Board and the 
banks together with the New York Stock 
Exchange can go far toward the solution 
"l the problem and, working with the en- 
lightened business sentiment of the coun- 
try, should be able to forestall legislative 
interference. 




A myriad of jobs done better, quicker, cheaper 




THE farmer says, "Wide 
tracks to travel the seed-bed 
without packing, power to 
do every farm job the way 
't should be done . . . now _ . — , 

I can lick the weeds and X JK J\ Kj 
laugh at the weather!" 

The business man says, "Roads free from 
snow in winter means 'business as usual* 
despite the storm. Roads maintained in sum- 
mer mean pleasure and profits — thanks to 
'Caterpillar.' " 

The logger says, "Less damage to the young 
saplings; scattered stands worked for the first 
tlIr >e . . . 'Caterpillar' Tractors do more than 
Merely cut costs!" 



TOR 



The contractor says, "The 
'Caterpillar' turns in a nar- 
row road; wades through 
weather ... I can outbid the 
man who hasn't got one!" 

Road builders, oil men, 
quarry men, railroaders, air 
field operators, park superintendents — all 
those who have loads to pull, who need sure, 
mobile power, say — " 'Caterpillars' do the job 
better, quicker, cheaper." 

Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

Executive Officet: SAN LBANDRO, CALIFORNIA 
Stttt Offett: Pmii, III.; SO Church St., N. Y.; Sin Lrandro, CjI. 

Holt Combined HarveMcr* Riihu-11 Road Machinery 

"Caterpillar" Tractor* 
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Sun Heat 
anri Glare 



Cool Air 
I *^ Light 




Skyscraper — Gold Mine or Tomb? 



RA-TOX Shade* keep out gun-Hlare and 
heat, but admit from M% to W% more 
tight and air than ordinary shades. They 
reduce room temperature from 10 to 20 
deflrees — ventilate r.ithout draff* — allow 
for Independent operation of ccnter- 
awinft ventilators In steel sash. Made of 
ntrractiyely trained wood strips woven 
parallel; they are practically wear-proof. 

S4H4 m*HiH'tm<Hti fit ampUU tmltrmMim «sJ urtmal* 

Hough Shade Corporation 

{Industrial Division) 
IM N. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 

RA-TOX 

OFFSET WOOD FABRIC 

SHADES 



Ton. 
STEEL SASH 



HOUGH IHAOH CORPORATION 

IH N. La Sails Sr., Chins*). III. 
Send complete RA-TOX dctsiU st once. 



Name 

Address 


City. 




Stste 


individual . — - 






ITS 
NEW! 



NO more slow hand-feeding of envel- 
opes into an addressing machine 
one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank. 

DOES A DAY'S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 
Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar sue and price. 

For complete information and * FREE 
BOOK on Ditoct-Mail Advert »«■->«*. P>n 
t/w's i<f. ro your &u«r/i**i fotter/iesa ana 
mail to us. 



ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
141 Albany St., Cambridge, Mas^ 



Reprints of any article in this 
number may be h.id at cost. VC'rite 

Nation's Business for them 



(Continued from page 26) 
sionai promote! - ? ihe value? to be created 
by the building of desirable and conven- 
ienily located modern structures, their 
place in the economic scheme has not aa 
yet been accurately defined. 

The building of railroads preceded the 
skyscraper era and hern me standardized, 
at least as to its economics, while the city 
builders were still struggling in the prac- 
tices of the Middle Ages so far as mate- 
rials or met hods were concerned. True, the 
financing of the railroads proceeded from 
centralized sources — necessarily so — al- 
though history records mauy a small, 
hand-to-mouth financial venture in rail- 
road finance. We forget that those pio- 
neers were called visionary speculators, 
just as were the proponents of the early 
skyscrapers a generation later. 

Bridges and Skyscrapers 

THE rolling of the steel for rails and 
bridges provided I he inspiration which 
was t|Uick to turn the accomplishments of 
the bridge builder to an ingenious solution 
of our problem of intensive metropolitan 
growth. 

But if the engineering of the railroads 
showed the way in skyscraper construc- 
tion, there was no parallel in the matter 
of ho. nice. The prejudice against r< instruc- 
tion investment has dogged the steps of 
the building industry with disheartening 
tenacity. Yer, from time immemorial, land 
value ha- been ihe very foundation of all 
wealth. 

Against this unscientific and stultifying 
prejudice, intensive metropolitan con- 
struction baa struggled upward, asserting 
itself in spile of these handicaps, and 
while 'Tails" have become the object of 
almost limitless tabulations and analyses 
as to their earnings and possibilities, the 
■tai i-ticians — until recently — have left in- 
tensive metropolitan development almost 
wholly to the speculator and the individ- 
ual real estate promoter. 

Of course, there is some foundation for 
ihe s-u.-picion in which ihe skyscraper de- 
velopment had been held, arising in part 
from some few notable disasters in the 
earlier days, but more particularly, from 
hick of understanding of what constitutes 
safe and sane practice in the construction 
of these large structures. 

Happily, there is less and less cause for 
public misgiving. Naturally, the builder's 
part in reducing the hazards has come 
most directly within my observation. It is 
evident enough, 1 think, that even when 
the wisdom of a project can bo fairly as- 
sured, there is still the chance that it may 
be jeopardized by incompetent or un- 
sound advice. 

After the architect has drawn the plans 
in sketch form, the builder becomes a con- 
sultant of first importance, ami the prob- 
able cost of the building is ascertained and 
set out in budget form. Once the operation 
is under budget control with the builder 



to advise, the owner may safely proceed 
with his enterprise. 

Our American genius for building and 
its true application to the creation of in- 
tensive values have led us to overdo height 
in some cities, particularly where streets 
are narrow and crooked and light and air 
are excluded by tho shouldering together 
of row on row of tall structures. To cor- 
rect the evil, wc are everywhere passing 
zoning and height limitation laws. These 
differ in different citiee, but their purpose 
is always the same: to correct abuses of 
overshadow ing height, and prevent the de- 
moralizing mixture of residential and bus- 
iness properties. 

New York has fairly satisfactory zoning 
and height limitation laws, yet there are 
many who criticise them bitterly. Indeed, 
the condemnation of the skyscraper as the 
principal cause of our evils of congestion 
and traffic crowding is as vociferous in 
New York as in other large cities where 
height and area limitations are much less 
rigorous. 

Chicago, with more favorable laws as 
to area coverage, is proposing two or three 
buildings higher than either of the New 
York structures. These rivalries do not 
arise out of daring or the mere desire to be 
the tallest, although that was the consid- 
eration in the case of the Woolworth 
Building and a few record holders that 
preceded it. Such prestige buildings can 
only be built by wealthy advertisers who 
gain publicity by a superlative achieve- 
ment in height. 

Learned by Trial and Error 

IN this new science of gigantic build- 
1 ing, we are applying the scientific eco- 
nomics that our earlier efforts have de- 
veloped. When skyscrapers were first pro- 
jected, they were, of course, experimental 
and much had to be learned. Even more 
had to be developed, and our American 
genius for overcoming obstacles has 
brought us to our present, high standards 
of convenience and of construction and 
method. Our results were obtained by the 
trial and error method, but now we seem 
to know. And out of that method, among 
other things, we are perceiving the great 
economic foundation of this new source of 
wealth, this great solution for the chal- 
lenge of city congestion. 

The answer H em- Ui be the great me- 
tropolis within a city block, the one 
mighty structure containing from 15,000 
to even oO.OOO souls— a city in itself, self- 
contained, probably the most profoundly 
efficient and adequate conception of gi- 
gantic size ever created by man. 

What determines its reason for exis- 
tence and what its size, its utility, and its 
purpose 0 Owners, architects, builders, 
realty experts, and bankers, working in 
harmony and bringing to the solution of 
its many problems the science of their 
wide experience. Amateurs and tyros can- 
not do it. 
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He paid for Paper, but he got a method ...and 

cut out O vertime / 




A 




jo bank executive writes us: "With- 
out charging a penny, you people gave 
us something far more valuable than 
the material we bought — you gave us 
a real system IDEA." 

When you buy Baker-Vawter 
Kalamazoo loose-leaf forms and binders 
from the Remington Rand Business Ser- 
vice, you get more than fine paper . . . 
more than fade-proof inks . . . more than 
excellent printing . . . more than standard 
sizes that never vary a hair's breadth 
from year to year ... and more than evenly 
cut shoots that are easy to finger. 

You get, in addition, the impartial 
advice of the world's largest office equip- 
ment organization, which makes hun- 



dreds of different simplified and stand- 
ardized loose-leaf forms. 

In Remington Rand, you now have 
a central information bureau for the 
newest methods of business procedure. 

No matter how well your office may 
be run, a Remington Rand man can 
suggest a minor or a major improve- 
ment that will help you operate more 
efficiently and more economically. 

All he asks is a very few moments 
of your time, and the privilege of a brief 
inspection of your methods. Direct- 
selling branches are located in all prin- 
cipal cities. Call one of these, or write 
to the main office of Remington Rand 
Business Service at Buffalo, New York. 



REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE 



*■ Vi-u. Curmt Ledger Riiirt . . . good-looking enough lo 
P"t on your JiviiiK-roum tlbte . . . tough a» a mJJI. . . . Ii» 
"« on th* delk — no hump* . . , jhettt ilip in and out miuV 
- ■ i holds the thteu in perfect line Tor c»iy fingering . . . 
lwL *>n» iiFjfnrii. Cell up the nejrcit Remington Kind 
orjnth, end ilk to it* it today. 



BAKER-VAWTER KALAMAZOO 

LOOSE-LEAF 



REMINGTON KARDEX DALTON LIBRARY BUREAU SAFE-CABIN FT POWERS 
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. . §o you can 

Get 

somewhere 




Power 
without 

Control 

is worse 

than 
wasted 



AKKD traffic light flashes on... aggra- 
. vatingly close. Brakes grind .. .curs 
halt. Some of your time is tempo- 
rarily lost . . . but lout bo you and about 
twenty million other motorists Can 
art somewhere. 

Getting somewhere with electrie 
power, too. require* regulation. <iivcii 
free rein, electric power drives haphaz- 
ardly forward . . .wastes mueh of its 
effort at cross purposes. It must be di- 
rected . . . protected from itself. 

.Modern Motor Control stops electric 
motors at t he danger point ... sacrifices 
minutes that disorguiii/.ing breakdow ns 
. . . hours ... w ill be su ved . Motor Con t rol 
directs electric power through auto- 
matic cycles of production . . . brings 
machine manipulation to the finger 



tips of the operator . . . Haves power by 
permitting heavier loads on moturs 
without leaving safety to chance. 

Whether your pluul secures all or only 
part of the Havings electric power can 
earn, depends upon your choice of 
Motor Control. This far reaching de- 
cision merits careful judgment . . . 
discriminating care. 

That's why Cutler-Hammer Motor 
Control is specified by alert plants on 
all the motor-driven equipment they 
buy . . . why you will find forward look- 
ing machine builders featuring Cutler- 
Hammer Control . . . and electric, motor 
builders recommending its use with the 
motors they supply. 
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Thirteen Times 
the Manpower of Industry 
Hidden Away in Electric Motort 
Elerlric miilm in Amrrku't indiMlrici 
today provide working capacity «*l" a ' 
to 250 million workmen. Thiii is nmro 
than 13 limes Ihen. <md number of men 
employed. Ho* effectively thin army °« 
"urasrW workers ii u«ed to brine down 
iw t, m deiermine-l by Hw core with 
which Motor Control i» selected. 



CUTLER-HAM MEK, Inc. 

Pianrrr Manufacturer* of Etrctrir f .on t rof Apitaralut 
1251 St. I'aul Avenue Milwaukee, W iseonsin 



CUTLER MAMMER 



^The Control Equipment Good Electric Motors Deserve 
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Owco D. Young, Chair- 
man of the Board of the 
General Electric Co. 
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Owen D. Young's Business Sermon 



IT was a bright crisp 
day in the frill of IJKJ5 
David Shaver was 
driving his one-horse 
... >cr wagon down the 
onlv street in Van Hornes- 
ville. 

Suddenly around a bend 

ill 1 lie road a lame motor 
car showed up. The horse 
"''•id overthestone wall and 
down into a hollow. The 
wagon and David followed. 
The driver of the motor ear 
•"'opped and asked: 

"Can 1 do anything for 
von'.'" 

"No, 1 think you have 
done all you can do for me 
tkii morning." replied 
I 'avid. 

A* 1 said, that was in 1905. 
Motor ears were just beginning to occupy 
0l| r roads. At the same time lag business 
K'as beginning to show up around the 
'K'nd. There is a striking parallel between 
two. At that time motor cars were not 
)' rv highly developed nor very reliable. 
' heir drivers were apt to be none too con- 
B1 derate of the wagons on the road. 

As time went on the old horse-cab driv- 
<r > beeaine motor-ear driver.- and drove 
u "h something of the abandon with 
which they had driven horses, not fully 
r,,; i lining that a 4<>- horn- power motor was 
a different iliitig from a horse. 

In i!>0."> my old friend, David, did not 
"ke motor cars. He had had his experience 
*>th them. He would have been clad to 
lav '' dint them ull the mad altogether. 
"" ^anc years later I had the pleasure ol 
''^itisi him in an automobile on what he 



WHEN the editor of Nation's Business read the 
first reports of the sermon preached by Owen 
D.Young in the pulpit of the Park Avenue Bap- 
tist Church in New York he said to himself and 
his associates: 

"There's a sermon that needs a bigger audi- 
ence than any one church can hold. It's a sermon 
to which every one of our 300,000 readers should 
listen. It's the gospel of business, big business 
and little business, that the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States and Nation's Business 
have preached for a dozen years. Let's print it. 
Some of our 300,000 have not seen it. It will do 
them good. Some have read only a part of it. It 
will do them good to read it again and in full" 



described as the best ride of his life. He 
came to think bet ter of motor cars, and to 
understand, as we all have, the great eon- 
tribution they have made to the health, 
wealth and happiness nl all the people. 

It was much the same with big business. 
Sometimes its drivers were reckless. 
Sometimes they were highly careful and 
conscientious, lint the old horses of l>u-i- 
ness were not yet adjusted to the new de- 
vices. Dire prophecies were indulged in as 
to whar would happen if large business 
units were to be permitted. 

The business machines have become 
better adjusted through a quarter of a 
century. The drivers have become more 
skilled. In a sense, they are now people 
trained for the job, like ni'>t.ir-ear driver-. 
And while we still have left with us some 
of the reckless and irrespon-ible who re- 



main a menace to the road, 
we move business nowadays 
as we move our motor cars 
with amazing skill and 
safety. 

Big business has not jus- 
tified the fears of some peo- 
ple. Exploiters no longer 
own the big concerns. Bank- 
ers no longer own them. 
Their shares, like motor 
cars, are spread from one 
end of the country to the 
other, in every city and vil- 
lage of the United States. 
Broadly speaking, the vast 
organizations of business 
are in skilled hands and the 

r I i- reasonably sate 

When we think of what i< 
right or wrong in business 
we must take account of the 
conditions under which such impressions 
are funned. Everything was wrong with 
business, and es[»eciatly big business, in 
the common opinion in HMtt. Such prej- 
udices as exist against it today are much 
more largely due to the recollections at tin- 
old days than to real complaints of this 
day. Just as the horse driver of today is 
less considerate on the highways than the 
motor-car drivers are, so it is likely true 
thai the smaller unit- <>i business, nut the 
larger ones, are less considerate. 

We have had to go lliroiigh this process 

of readjustment however. We have had to 
ehanue inn rules and practices jn business 
and our laws governing it in the ln«t quar- 
ter of a century. We have had to extend 
governmental control over business 
by way of regulation in ihe interest of all. 
We have had to broaden the toad and 




A $35,000 Handling Job 
Done for $1,900 

Raising a hundred and fifty ton locomotive 
from thirty feet of water is an unusual job 
but an easy one for Industrial Brownhoist 
cranes. When bids were taken on this work 
thirty-five thousand dollars was the lowest 
price submitted, but the above cranes, with 
the help of a diver, did it for nineteen hun- 
dred dollars and the lift took seven minutes. 

On tht unusual jobs which are constantly 
coming up, as well as the ordinary run of 
handling work with bucket, hook and magnet, 
Industrial Brownhoists often effect savings of 
time and money comparable to the above. 

Because they do produce an unusually high 
return on the money invested, Industrial 
Brownhoist cranes and shovels are in use 
throughout the world, handling the loads of 
modern industry. The type and size to do 
your particular work will be gladly described 
to you by our nearby representative. 

Industrial Brownhoist Corporalion, General Offices, Cleveland, Ohio 

riuu: Brtnnhout IKvi.ion. Cleveland. Ohio; lnd.iwri.1 Divi.ion. Bay Ciey, Michigan: 
EJyria Kourwiry Oiviaioo. Llyrin. Ohio 
District Office.- New York. Philadelphia. Piuaborih. Detroit. Chicago. San I'runci»to. New Orlcana 

INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST 
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strengthen the bridges, but our new con- 
cerns for the most part are superior to the 
old. 

We have had to see farther ahead on the 
road and so we put strong headliiihts on 
our cars, and research laboratories ami 
lone-time budgets and surveys on our bu*- 
inoo a cB. 

1 don't maintain that all Is right with 
l.u-mess. It is far from that. But I am here 
to -.A- ihat in ilif quarter of a cen- 
tury we have mado great progress toward 
the right. Our difficulty does not come wt 
natch from bad men or bad principles as it 
does from the difficulty of applying righ: 
principles to increasingly complicated sit- 
uations. 

Let us take an example or two. What is 
right or wrong with the discount rate of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
or with the hank rate, as they say in Lon- 
don when it is fixed by the Bank of Eng- 
land? Do you say there is no question of 
right or wrong in the moral sense of the 
bank rat* — that it is a financial matter? 

Yet I helieve that there is no act of 
business which bristles more with moral 
problems than the fixing of a bank rate. I 
do not mean problems in the sense that the 
men who fix that rate are likely to act in 
bad faith. I mean in the sense that men 
may fail to apply correctly the sound mor- 
al principles to a difficult and complicated 
business problem. 

Somet ime later, when the thing has been 
done, and when looking backward, it ha- 
l>een found that a mistake was made, then 
il seem.- so dear what, should have been 
done that men without experience, or with 
little experience, or men who are seeking 
to create trouble, say that something is 
wrong with business — look how that bank 
rale was fixed! 

Now the making of a bank rate affects 
the volume of currency and credit. It in- 
creases or diminishes the value of money. 
As the result of it a debtor pays more and 
a creditor receives less — or the reverse is 
true. Every wage earner is affected in the 
I 'ii re basing power of his earnings. Every 
aged person or invalid dependent upon 
the income of a trust fund may receive les~ 
or more. It is a high moral responsibility 
to fix I bank rate. It lies close to life and 
the basic moral problems of every man 
and woman. 



Applying the Golden Rule 

I WOULD like to emphasize that when 
people discuss what is right in business 
they should keep in mind that the diffi- 
culty does not lie in determining what is 
rieht in principle. It is, rather, in the ap- 
plication of the principle to the vast, com- 
plex problems of our modern business. 

If, with reference to business, the ques- 
tion is asked: What is right in principle'* 
I answer that the Golden Rule supplies all 
that a man of business needs. Yet if yo 
asked me to apply the Golden Rule to 
bank rate I would find it an amazingly dif- 
ficult thing to do. 

What is right in business requires, in 
highly complicated situations, that the 
« lolden Rule be applied by men of great 
understanding and knowledge as well $i 
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conscience. They must lie technicians in 
(he scn.se of milking the connecting link 
between the Golilcu Rule on the one side 
and the most complicated business trans- 
action on the other. 

I purposely omit from this discission 
the immoral things which may bo done in 
business by weak and dishonorable men. 
True it. is that thero are occasional defal- 
cations. There are here and there plain 
breaches of trust. There is the usual 
wreckage of dishonesty appearing now 
and then in business. Whenever it occurs 
it is exploited in the headlines of newspa- 
pers, not because it is the common tiling, 
but because it is the unusual thing. 

Honesty Is Rule 

'T'lIE percentage of plainly dishonest 
" 'lungs in business is very small coin- 
pared with the vast total of the operations 
going on. By and large, large business v is- 
its very quickly its own penalties on the 
dishonest man. 

I repeat, it is not the crook in modern 
business that, we fear but the honest man 
who does not know what he is about. 

In the past thirty years since I have 
been fairly intimate with the activities of 
business, moral standards have greatly 
advanced. A certain amount, of ,i-'utene« 
and sharpness of the earlier days has dis- 
appeared. They would not work very w ell 
in large business. A storekeeper uii\ 
short-measure or short-weigh his custo- 
mer and make a little by it, and he may 
even induce his clerk to Bhort-»pt g?i ur 
short-measure. Hut. he cannot organize 
vast department store on that basis. 
Either his employes are honest jwople wlm 
Would refuse to do crooked tilings or else 
he would soon have such an organization 
of crooks as would beat each other and 
Coin him. 

Big business does not lend itself readily 
I" dishonesty and crookedness. C,p..ai or- 
ganizations of human beings cannot lie 
built on that theory. You cannot teach an 
organization to steal from your customer 
and then object very much if your cashier 
takes money out of the till. Honesty and 
'^Tightness must exist in great business 
organizations on the simple grounds of 
•wpedieney if on no other. And so as our 
business has grown larger I think we can 
S:| y i hat moral standards have improved. 

H is safe today to buy under great trade 
talks almost anything you wish without 
troubling t, 0 examine the package. Quali- 
ty, quantity and price must be rieht. It. 
may be only the result of intelligence, for 
toy other practice would spell ruin, but 
S1 «iple honesty here, certainly, has its own 
towards. 

There is another development of the 
last generations which I think has tended 
toward improvement in our standards, 
j't'd a result, of the development of liij» 
''Usincss. 

. Who are the persons responsible for the 
right or wrong conduct of a business '. 1 Two 
P'tiera ti(>n.s .| R0 y 0Il would have unhesitat- 
m Rly said, "The owners, of course."!? that 
M«Wer true today? 

Who are the owners of these big bu.-i- 
Ue *Jes like the American Telephone and 
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["Our production eosts are 
higher III In year. Taylor says 
Pressed Steel will eat them. 

| Let % investigate. 9 ' 
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Taylor is right. Pressed steel will nil costs. A inanu- 
facturer of carbonators cut the weight of his finished 
machine 75% * * * with a proportionate saving in cost 
t < ' new steel machine infinitely stronger ' * < all parts 
easier to finish < - '''eye value" increased ' > * This is 
a true story t > < Without obligation t t # a JfPS 
Designing Ln^iiieer will In 1 glad to work out for you 
the "true story" of Pressed Steel as applied to your 
own product. Write us for details. 

THE YOIM.STOWX I'ltlVMMI STREL CO. 

512 IMVEItSITY IIOA1I 

WARREN, OHIO I 
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timely news 
ofbusiness" 

John hays Hammond 

World Famous Mining Engineer 

I read Nation s Business because it 
gives, each month, the timely news of 
business that I need. 

"I am pleased, but not surprised, to 
learn that this magazine is read by nearly 
300,000 American business men, and I 
am convinced that if it were read by 
3,000,000, it would correspondingly in- 
crease the informed public and be of ad- 
vantage to the country at large. 

"The individual business man needs 
today a clearer understanding oittll busi- 
ness and that is what Na nON"S BUSINESS 
gives him." 




In Nation s Business you find far- 
reaching changes in industry dis- 
cussed when, or even before, they 
begin to move. You get news of in- 
fant enterprises, radical develop- 
ments, alterations in methods and 
objectives, before they become com- 
mon knowledge. And you get this 
material from leading economists, 
heads of business groups, and other 
celebrated contributors, seldom 
found in other publications. 

NATION'S 
BUSINESS 

★ 



NA T ION'S 

] Telegraph Company, the United States 

I Steel Corporation nnd the General Elec- 
tric Company, or the railroads? 

The law s:iy? the stockholders arc the 
owners — and there are thousands and fre- 
quently hundreds of thousands of them in 
a single corporation. 
But suppose you go to the schoolteacher 

I in Vermont who has a large share of her 
life savings invested in five shares of the 
General Electric Company, and you say 
to her, "Madam, you are an owner of the 
General Electric Company and I hold you 
responsible for the moral conduct of its 

i business." 

What would her answer be? That she 
knew nothing about the business. The 

I company had always paid her dividends. 

1 Her investment had been profitable. She 
was assured that it was safe. She never 
thought of attending a stockholders' 
meeting. 

Our business organizations have grown 
to be so large that we have completely di- 
vorced ownership from responsibility. 
Two generations ago ownership meant re- 
sponsibibty. Nowadays ownership has lit- 
tle or no relation to the conduct of a great 
corporation. As a result of this we have 
developed managers of business, cliainnen 
and presidents and vast executive organi- 
zations. They alone know 1 1 u- Imsim^. 
They must be held responsible not only 
for its material welfare but for its moral 
conduct. 

Early Code Demanded Results 
VVTHEN this separation of ownership 
" ™ andmanagementonalargescalefirst 
took place, some 25 or 30 years ago, the 
managers of business rather considered 
themselves as the paid attorneys of the 
stockholders, put there to get results. The 
code then was that the manager must get 
results, honestly if he could, dishonestly if 
he must — but get results 1 

He must not be too scrupulous about it, 
because others stood ready to do what he 
flinched from. So for a time we had rather 
a demoralized condition in big business. 
The vast power of the great organization 
was frequently used, through coercion, to 
get results. 

Great shippers forced railroads into 
granting secret rebates. Unscrupulous 
concerns of great power overcame and 
wiped out small competitors. Through the 
exercise of power in one unjustifiable form 
nr another many excesses were committed. 

Then came the new idea in manage- 
ment. It is not yet fully grown but it is 
showing signs of rapid development and 
the greatest promise. I must say I think 
that the new idea sprang largely from the 
tact that lawyers were advanced to hiirh 
managerial positions. This was initially- 
done because our laws became so complex 
that for a time it w:is difficult for anyone 
except a lawyer to run a big business and 
keep within the law. 

While that was the reason for the law- 
yer coming in, the result was different 
from that anticipated. If there is one thing 
that a lawyer is taught, it is knowledge of 
trusteeship and the sacredness of that po- 
sition. Very soon we saw rising a notion 
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that managers were no longer attorneys 
for stockholders; they were becoming 
trustees of an institution. Now that is a 
great change. 

If you will pardon me for being per- 
sonal, it makes a great difference in my 
attitude toward my job as an executive 
officer of the General Electric Company 
whether I am a trustee of an institution 
or an attorney for the investor. If I am a 
trustee for the institution, who are the 
beneficiaries of the trust ? To whom do I 
owe my obligation? 

Whom the Trustee Serves 

A/T Y conception of it is this: That there 
*■ are three groups of people who have 
an interest in that institution. One is the 
group of fifty-odd thousand people who 
have put their capital in the General 
Electric Company, namely its stockhold- 
ers. Another is a group of well toward 
100,000 people who are putting their labor 
and their lives into the business of the 
General Electric Company. The third 
group is composed of the customer.- ami 
the general public. 

Now as a trustee for these three groups, 
what would I most desire in the interest 
of nil? 

First, that the credit of the institution 
should be so good that it could get its cap- 
ital at the lowest rate even under the 
worst conditions. In other words, one 
would desire an option on capital supply. 
Failing in this, there would be no plant 
nor tools for labor. Workers would lose 
their jobs and customers would lose their 
product. 

In order to obtain an option on capital, 
it would be necessary to bulwark the in- 
stitntion adequately with reserves and 
thereby guarantee the safety of the capi- 
tal and the continuity of its return. It 
would be necessary to have good relations 
with labor and a good market for the 
product, because that too is a guaranty of 
a continuous income to the investor. 

After one has thecapital supply insured, 
he would wish a call on the labor supply. 
He would want his workers to feel that 
the institution was a good place to work 
and that the wages were as good or bet ter 
than anywhere else; that men's rights to 
their jobs were respected, and that conti- 
nuity of employment was at least better 
than in other plants. 

Given these things, the institution would 
have an option on its labor supply and 
might be expected to be free from labor 
difficulties. 

Third, one would want the product to 
be so good and the price for it so reason- 
able that buyers would prefer it to other 
products and so take it in slack times as 
well as good. In other words, one would 
want -in option on the market. 

With these three options, one on capi- 
tal, another on labor, and the third on the 
market at all times, the trustee could feel 
that the institution had reached its maxi- 
mum safety for the three groups of which 
ho was trustee. True it is, in addition the 
concern must meet its public obligations 
and perform its public duties— in a word, 
it must be a good citizen. 
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The Cascades Yield 



to a new Conqueror 



THE Conqueror is power — electric power- — 
the "white coal" furnished by the snow- 
fed streams of the mountains themselves. 

Working at unprecedented speed, and with 
clocklike regularity, engineers drove an eight- 
mile bore straight through the granite heart 
of the Cascades — the longest tunnel in 
America. Electric compressor plants furnished 
the compressed air, electric heating units 
kept the exhaust of the big shovels 
from freezing; motorized muck- 
ing machines loaded the dump cars, 
and electric locomotives were used 
to haul them away. 




In less than three years the job was done — 
and now huge electric locomotives haul the 
trains of the Great Northern through the 
new tunnel in fifteen minutes. 

Less dramatic perhaps, but no less im- 
portant, are the myriad applications of elec- 
tricity which are transforming every aspect 
of life and work in homes, offices, and 
factories. Literally, thousands of these appli- 
cations arc General Electric de- 
velopments; always and everywhere 
the General Electric monogram is 
a safe guide to electrical correctness 
and dependability. 



GENERAL ELECTRIC 



leu 
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. . . but yiewpoinL, 

cannot change its real value 



THE actual value of property is not changed whether it is optimistically listed 
for statement purposes or a pessimistic viewpoint taken for a tax report. 
Unless an executive knows and can prove the current values of property he can- 
not determine the actual worth — true operating costs — prove an insurance claim, 
nor can he furnish facts to the Internal Revenue Department. 

When your property is recorded on Powers Cards, depreciation, obsolescence 
and replacement will be mechanically reflected in your current costs of operation. 
You will always have before you your property values, their condition, location 
and depreciation. 

Expensive, you say? No. Powers Mechanical Accounting Equipment does all this 
work at a fraction of the cost of manual methods. Let us acquaint you with the 
Powers Story either by having a representative call or by sending you literature. 

REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE INC. 
Potters Accounting Machine Division 
Washington Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

POWERS 

ACCOUNTING MACHINES 

PRINT NAMES AND WORDS AS WELL AS FIGURES 



Adaptations 

Powers equipment is in 
general use wherever 
such work as this is done : 

Payroll and Labor Distribu- 
tion 

Material and Stores Record 
Saks and Profit Analysis 
Insurance Accounting and 

Statistics 
Public Utilities Accounting 
Census and other Vital 

Statistics 
Traffic and Transportation 

Accounting 
Cham Store Sales and In- 

ventorin 
Federal, State and Munici- 
pal Accounting 
General Accounting 
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WHAT I'VE BEEN BEADING 

By WILLIAM FEATHER 



FEW of us in the United States ap- 
preciate how unique is our busi- 
ness press compared to that of 
any other country. 
Nor do we properly evaluate the advan- 
tage we ga in from the superiority of our 
business papers. 

A letter from N. D. Lnfuerza of Ha- 
vana, Cuba, reads: 

"To my mind, one reason why American 
business men a re so rich i n t heir 
activities and successful in their 
enterprises is the wealth of lit- 
erature on business which has 
created a business philosophy 
powerful and most fascinating. 
Only the anaemic and brain- 
less can remain indifferent to 
the inspiring and energizing in- 
fluencc of the wise and well- 
prepared business literature 
published in the United States. 

"HI" a fact that the Spanish 
business man, with few excep- 
tions, lacks impulsf :in<! during 
because ho is deficient in train- 
ing and weak in enterprise. 
How different it would be were 
he to have a more thorough 
training and a more energetic 
attitude toward opportunities 
and possibilities." 



as sport; building up his business and 
making money are to him largely what 
games are to the Englishman. Aside from 
a relatively few golf players, the American 
business man in the aggregate has the 
same kind of fun working himself into 
riches that the Englishman has working 
himself into a snappy cricket player." 

Sometime ago this note was received 
from Earnest Elmo Calkins, member of 



TMIE trade papers and gen- 
* eral business publications 
of America, such as Nation's 
Business, keep alert business 
men in school by bringing to 
them tin uewsand best thought 
of (heir industry and of indus- 
try in general. 

It is not a happenstance that 
the American business man's 
vision of his job energizes him 
and makes his work liecome a 
grand adventure. An ably 
'■lilted business press has been 
an important factor in the de- 
velopment of this desirable 
condition. 

That American business is 
something more than dollar- 
chasing, is now acknowledged 
by George Jean Nathan, former co-editor 
of Tke American Mercury. Writing in a 
decent issue, Mr. Nathan observes: 

"The Englishman, try as he will, can- 
lot understand or sympathize with the 
American's immersion of himself in busi- 
ness. The circumstance that the Ameri- 
can works at his trade many hours a day 
more than he himself does, the Briton has 
trouble in reasoning out. Why the Ameri- 
can doesn't play more, as he does, he can't 
comprehend. The fact, of course, is that 
the American in general regards business 



Quotable Quotes 

of the Month 

Merchandising is the secret of success in dis- 
tribution today. 

ALVIN E. DODD, 
f v . , i 01 -< .,■»,■> .it. Wholesale Dry Goods Institute 

No one who buys bootleg whiskey can complain 
of gunmen and hoodlumism. 

HERBERT HOOVER 



We will change, through force of economic cir- 
cumstances, from a nation of protectionists to a 
nation of low tariff advocates, or free traders. 



ness, and you have made an admirable 
beginning." 

A COUPLE of years ago Ernest J. P. 
■** Benn, noted English publisher, wrote 
"The Confessions of a Capitalist," a most 
effective and readable exposition of the 
capitalist system. His new book, "The 
Return to Laissez Faire,'" is a continua- 
tion of the argument. 

Benn is the rare combination 
of writer and business man. He 
tests the theories of the Social- 
ists, Collecti vista and Bureau- 
crats with the hard facte of his 
own business experience, and 
finds that they arc full of holes. 

Benn is sick of Housing Com- 
missions, Employment Com- 
missions, Coal Commissions, 
and all the other paternal 
ljodies that have been created 
in England in the last decade. 
The Housing Commission has 
created a shortage of houses, 
the Employment Commission 
has increased unemployment, 
and the Coal Commission has 
blocked the mining of coal. 



Pres. 



EDWARD C. FILENE, 
Wm. Filcne Sons, Boston 



The old fashioned banker would hold up his 
hands in holy horror at lending money upon any- 
thing so intangible as a marketing scheme, but we 
are beginning to have a new type of banker who 
can see the wisdom of such an operation. 

WILLARD E. FREELAND, 
of Freeland 'S Warner, Boston 
(In the bulletin of the Taylor Society) 

European civilization is based upon personal 
invention and individual well being. American on 
group enterprise and social well being. 

M. LUCIEN ROMER, 

frencb Editor 



M 



the advertising firm of Calkins &. Hoi den, 
New York, and author of "Business the 
Civiliaer": 

"Your department in Nation's Bvsi- 
nesb is a well-conceived idea. 1 have long 
I ii.tidercd this matter of bringing more 
business men in contact with books. There 
is much in books to help business men — 
jioints of view, actual information, inspi- 
ration—stuff, 1 mean, that can be worked 
over and actually used. 

You have an opportunity to become 
the liaison officer between lxx>ks and busi- 



ANV people, says Benn, 
arc still under the im- 
pression that there are in Eng- 
land more than a million persons 
who in former, normal, ordi- 
nary times were properly em- 
ployed, but who now, owing to 
the war, to the state of the 
world, to the breakdown of 
Capitalism, or to other causes 
glibly explained by the politi- 
cian 1 ?, cannot find work. 

The impression is wholly 
false, he asserts. Since the in- 
stallation of the dole system 
iliere has developed what may 
be called "technical unemploy- 
ment." Or it might be termed 
"qualification for benefit ." 

At summer resorts the cus- 
tom in England is to employ a 
large working population for 
six or seven months of the 
year. These j>eople are paid higher than 
normal wanes, in recognition of the fact 
that, they lack employment part of the 
year. At the end of the season they used 
to go back to farms, loaf, or find work at 
other seasonal resorts. Now they apply 
for doles. 

Sailors have always expected to enjoy 
loafing spells lietween voyages. Now the 



1 The Rciurn to Laissez Faire, Ernest J, f 
Henn. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
1929. $2. 
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recognize 
this store? 

It's in your city 

Need a desk? Phone "Y 
and E." Complete line of 
wood and steel desks for every- 
one in your office. Tables and 
chairs, too. 

Rearranging your office? "Y 
and E" will lay out your floor 
plan to save space and time. 
Records to protect? "Y and 
E" have safes and interiors 
for every need. 

Folders ? Record Cards ? 
Transfer Cases? Phone "Y 
and E" today. 

Yawmanand F rbe M FG. G>. 

«8 JAY ST, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Canada! The Office Specially 
MI k- Co, Ltd.. New market. Onl. 

OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT 

STEEL AND WOOD FILES ' STEEL SHELVING ' 
DESKS ' SAFES » OFFICE SYSTEMS AND SUP- 
PLIES ' BANK AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 
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seamen, when discharged at the docks with 
a month or two's wages in their pockets, 
go straight to the Labor Exchange to reg- 
ister as unemployed, and thus get their 
share of the nation's beneficence. 

Collusion between employer and em- 
ploye permits workers in the cotton trade 
to obtain doles in the slack season. For- 
merly the mills would work short time 
when trade was dull. Now it is more prof- 
itable and enjoyable to shut down entire- 
ly and let the workers be supported by 
the government. 

Bonn's conclusion is that "whenever 
political power is applied to an economic 
problem, it always produces the opposite 
to the result desired." 

How unnatural is the union of politics 
and economics is recited in this para- 
graph : 

"England found out how to make wealth 
— not money, but things — years before 
America started. Fifty years ago the 
standard of life here, with all its faults 
and failings, was higher, much higher, 
than had ever been known in human ex- 
perience in any age or in any country. 
Then we became addicted to jiolitics, and 
since that time have been throwing away 
nir heritage. From an economic point of 
view politics are far more destructive Chan 
war." 

Beun lielieves that the American phi- 
losophy must be adopted by his nation. 
He says that public opinion in England is 
directed to teaching people to lean, where- 
as in the United States the whole force of 
public opinion is directed to encouraging 
the people to push. 

"That," he concludes, "is the difference 
between the Individualist and the Collee- 
tivist conception of the State, and from 
our point of view it is a very dangerous 
difference." 

"The Return to Laissez Faire" is a mas- 
terly presentation of the facts about na- 
tional prosperity. Benn shows that we 
must produce before we can consume. 
Production is obtained by letting those 
who know how go ahead. The only way to 
find those who are qualified to direct pro- 
duction is by the competitive method un- 
der which the tit survive. Government in- 
terference leads to stagnation. 

T^\ID you ever consider a straight— n-m 
briar pipe a thing of beauty? 

Where, among beautiful creations, 
would you put a front-wheel automobile 
brake, a grain elevator, a traveling crane, 
a motor car, an airplane? 

Le Corbusier, noted French architect, 
in "Towards a New Architecture,'" sees- 
beauty in all these things. He suggests that 
architects may improve and vitalize their 
art. by studying modern machines and re- 
garding houses and buildings as machines. 

Architecture as now practiced, he main- 
tains, is lifeless. It stupidly follows styles 
and periods. The styles of Louis XIV, XV, 
XVI »v Gothic arc to architecture what 
a feather Is on a woman's head; it is some- 

; Towards a New Architecture, by Le Cor- 
busier. Introduction and translation by 
Frederick Etcliells. Payson & Clarke, 
Ltd., New York. $6. 



t imes pretty, though not always, and never 
anything more. 

Engineers, contends Lc Corbusier, are 
in tune with their times. They build our 
ocean liners, our airplanes, our bridges, 
and usually our factories. Their creations 
are beautiful because the pattern follows 
the function. They are built to serve a 
definite purpose, not to look like some- 
thitig they an- iml 

"Our engineers are healthy and virile, 
active and useful, balanced and happy in 
their work," he writes. "Our architects are 
disillusioned and unemployed, boastful 
and peevish. This is because there will 
soon l)e nothing more for them to do. We 
no longer have the money to erect histori- 
cal souvenirs. At the same time, we have 
to wash! Our engineers provide these 
things and they will l>e our builders." 

Le Corbusier, of course, writes mostly 
from the point of view of a Frenchman. 
He praises American skyscrapers and 
prints a picture of the New York Tele- 
phone building on the page opposite the 
title. 

His plea is for better domestic architec- 
ture. Cities are growing. Living conditions 
are changing. Houses are unnecessarily 
expensive, ugh', inconvenient. 

He regards a house as a machine for 
living in. An armchair is a machine for 
sitting in. Our modern life has created its 
own objects, such as the fountain pen, 
mechanical pencil, typewriter, telephone, 
f.ffice furniture, plate-glass, safety razor, 
limousine, steamship and airplane. Old 
styles and models of houses must be 
-"i ipped and i he problem approached by 
a fresh mind. Why can't we have such 
houses? 

Le Corbusier answers: "There is one 
profession and one only, namely architec- 
ture, in which progress is not considered 
necessary, where laziness is enthroned, 
and in which the reference is always to 
yesterday. Everywhere else— taking 
thought for the morrow is almost a fever 
and brings its inevitable solution — if a 
man does not move forward he becomes 
bankrupt. But in architecture no one ever 
becomes bankrupt. A privileged profes- 
sion, alas!" 

Whereas many decry mass production 
and standardization, Le Corbusier believes 
they offer a solution of the housing ques- 
tion. He wants engineers and architects 
to approach the problem of the dwelling 
or the apartment in the same spirit that 
automobile manufacturers have studied 
the design of motor cars. Once that were 
done, the house would soon be regarded 
as a tool. The automobile is a tool for com- 
fortable transportation. The house is a 
place for comfortable shelter. Concrete 
hoii-i-- can bt; poured in less than a week. 
W by should a house cost, more than a 
traction of the present, charge? 

One reason why tins ideal is real- 
ized is that we have not yet created the 
right state of mind for living in mass-pro- 
duction houses. Most of us are rankly sen- 
mmttl about our homes. Just as each 
man writes one poem in his life so each 
builds one house. It may be a silly waste 
of money, but he must, do it. It is as 
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INVESTED FOR SERVICE 

IN THREE YEARS 

$85,000,000 



DURING 1929 The Erie Rail- 
| road will spend $32,269,423 
f forimprovementsandservice 
facilities. 

More than $10,000,000 will go for 
new locomotives and cars; more than 
$5,000,000 will go for rails, ties, bal- 
last and roadway. More than $5,000,- 
000 will be spent for eliminating 
grade crossings and the remainder 
will be spent in the Six states The 
Erie serves in a multitude of wnys, but 
with only one object: 

To make Erie Service always Faster 
and even more Dependable. 

There will be more of those mon- 
ster locomotives now recognized as 
the heaviest and fastest of their kind 
in the world. Twenty-five hundred 



more heavy duty freight cars are on 
the bill to assure Erie customers that 
they will find the right car, in the 
right place, in the right condition, at 
any time. 

Piers and docks at New York will 
be fitted to keep pace with the needs 
of the export and import trade. The 
Erie's great fleet of marine equipment 
which handles that business will be 
further enlarged. 

This year's expenditures will bring 
the total sum invested in property and 
service facilities during the first three 
years of The Erie's new owner-man- 
agement well over $85,000,000. Many 
railroads could be wholly reproduced 
for that sum. But in this case, it is only 
a part of maintaining the service tra- 
ditions of one great railroad system. 



ERIE RAILROAD 

■ - . -- ♦ 

THE ERIE ENTERS NEW YORK AT THE FRONT DOOR 



SHPflPI 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL— TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 





National Park 



IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 

See nature in her ff fffiffi f"? ** Edith C* ve11 and 
grandest mood in p ^ onions ^ Angel Glacier 
Jasper National Park. Here to Maligne Canyon, Pyra- 



mountains crested with 
eternal snow stand shoulder 
to shoulder in challenging 
ranks. Here mighty rivers 
swirl through cavernous 
canyons and giant glaciers 
gleam on the mountain 
sides. 

In the heart of this Alpine 
paradise stands Jasper Park 
Lodge. From ita portals 
you step forth to new 
adventure. Trail ride, 
hike or motor to Mt. 




mid Lake. 

Climb with Swiss guides; 
golf on one of the finest i&- 
hole courses in America or 
relax and rest in the delight' 
ful club-like environment of 
the Main Lodge or in one 
of the completely serviced 
log cabin villas. 
Tennis, warm outdoor sum- 
mer pool, music, danc- 
ing and bridge com- 
plete a program to 
suit every taste. 



Special Jasper Golf Week — Sept. 7th to 14th 

For information and reservations at Jasper Rational ParJj, consult 
the nearest Canadian Rational office 

T anadian N ational 

ZJht Largest Tfftilway System in America 
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though we each designed our own autiOUPe 
bSe. Some clay this will be changed. 

The mnnufMcturer who loves precision, 
dean anil economical lines, ami sheer ef- 
ficiency will enjoy this book. Frederick 
Etchells, the translator, ha.s retained the 
staccato style in which Le Corbusier 
writes. The Iwok itself is a splendid ex- 
ample of the art. of the printer ami hinder. 
The type is large, clear, and well leaded. 
No decorations. Just plain type and pic- 
tures. Wide margins, no crowding, plenty 
of open space. Printed so beautifully, a 
book becomes as inviting as a Rolls road- 
ster. 

DERNABD FAY, a Frenchman, is the 
" author of another appraisal of the 
United States.' In the first part of the 
book he rapidly reviews i>nr history, and 
follows with an illuminating interpreta- 
tion of the American Masses, American 
Institutions, and the American Individ- 
ual. Fay finds many contradictions be- 
tween our idealism and our practice, but 
he seems to understand us. I have never 
read a more intelligent survey of our 
schools, newspapers, literature, architec- 
ture, mu.-ic, and churches. 

In the last two chapters he discusses our 
European relations — and offers advice, 
not all of which is pleasant. It seems that 
hatred of America is smoldering in Eu- 
io\k; and that it can easily be fanned into 
a blaze. Fay makes the novel suggestion 
l hat one cause of this alleged hatred is our 
extensive touring. 

"Throughout Europe," he writes, 
"Americans spontaneously and uncon- 
sciously carry on an annual campaign of 
propaganda against themselves and easily 
convince people they are fabulously rich 
ami more or less brutal. Traveling has been 
advocated for its educational value and its 
ability to promote good relations between 
peoples. It would doubtless be more exact 
to define touring as one of the most dead- 
ly engines of international hatred and 
prejudice. . . . We should like to propose 
that the League of Nations bar all for- 
eigners from Europe unless they come to 
work or to stay for at least six months. 
We should like to do the United States 
this service, the importance of which 
would be appreciated in the next century." 

A FTER his book "Why We Behave Like 
** Human Beings" was published, Dr. 
Doraey received more than 12,000 letters 
in which questions wen- asked. In "How's 
ind Why's ,,i Unman Behavior'" he at- 
tempts to answer them. 

His insistence that heredity is an unim- 
portant factor in human behavior irri- 
tated me since he offend no concrete ex- 
amples to uphold his contention. Such 
paragraphs as the following pop into 
every chapter : 

"No child is born unhappy any more 
than it is l>orn clever, criminal, wise, po- 



1 The American Experiment, bv Bernard 

Kay. Harcourt, Bruce & Co. ♦2.75. 
1 How's and Why'sof Human Behavior.by 

(I'urKP A. Dorscy ILirper & Brother- 
Publisher*. $3. 
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lite, refined or ladylike. Any child can 1>c 
so trained that its life will inevitably be 
overcast and at best n can leave its drab 
level only for temporary joys, or it can be 
'rained so that, even a dungeon cannot 
Mint out the r-iin from ii- life or cru-h out 
its happiness." 

P'EW parents can accept such asser- 
* tions. They rear three children under 
what they assume is the same environ- 
ment, and the results are utterly different. 
One child takes after its father, another 
after its mother, and a third reacts like a 
grandparent. 

Dr. Dorsey argues that the factors in 
each child's upbringing are different. The 
father's economic situation changes, 80 
that the third child may lie raised by a 
governess, whereas the first was tended by 
its mother. By suggesting such variants 
he dodges the issue. 

The doctor says that paradise is in the 
South Sea Islands. You may not think the 
islanders are civilized, he says, but have 
you any clear-cut definition of civilization ? 

"I have not, - ' he continues. "We talk 
about progress — its march, its wheels ; but 
where do we go from here? Which way is 
our civilization headed? You mav know, 
1 do not." 
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pORTUNATELY, few of us are so jwr- 
* plexed as Dr. Dorsey. We may not like 
everything in our present state, but we 
are confident that what we enjoy in thi-- 
part of the world is infinitely better than 
anything offered in the South Sea Islands. 

For a couple of hundred years people 
from all parts of. the world have been 
Hoc king tn the United States. Why have 
they come, and why have they stayed? 
Because they achieved more happiness 
and satisfaction here than elsewhere. 

Plumbing, steam heat, movies, radio, 
automobiles and airplanes are not the 
final index of all that is good in a civiliza- 
tion, but it does not become an intelligent 
nan, who should know better, to scoff. 

1 have traveled in many parts of the 
World and 1 have had my eyes peeled [or 

something better than I had at home. Oc- 
''asion.illy lb.i\ e bun at traded by a new 
food, a woman's eyes, or a quaint custom, 
'"'t l he luial a|'prai-:il has alway- been 
°J8tinctly favorable to my native land. 

l)r. Dorsey would say, "■That's because 
you've been conditioned." But let. me 
as k him why 15 million immigrants have 
"toyed here, instead of returning to their 
ptttive land, and why are million.- clamor- 
,n R to enter right now? 

Searching inquiry i< desirable, but when 
!t middle-aged man scorns his home town 
■Hid >-i»h.< |,, r the South Sea I -lalld--, he 
U-Comes suspect. 

YVHIEN he .lies, J. B. S. Halo.,.,. . 

noted scientist at tin- I 'ni\ ersity of 
Cambridge, has promised his body, in- 
cluding his head, to a friend. It will be 
Ui »ed for dissection. 

Professor Haldane in "Possible WorM- 
;m d Other Papers'" also reveals that a 

'Possible Worlds, bv ,T. P S. ITaldune. 
Harper & toothers, Publishers. $2.50. 





KEEP VITAL 
RECORDS 
IN A 
REAL SAFE 



YOUR RANKER 

should ask J/oie . . 




of rith ami r . < ununntd lh« 



I'HII'NTm.Y bunking connections arc 
ini|M>rtaiil coys in a successful and 
growing business. Naturally, hunkers 
arc careful on commercial loans — 
they have to be. They are interested 
in the vital facts about their clients, 
one of which is the safety of business 
records. 

Could you tell your hankers that the 
vital records of your business arc all 
in Fire Resistive Safes? Bankers 
know the importance of records and 
negotiable papers, and keep I hem in 
l>ii hold Vaults. You can keep your 
\ital records in ]Hel>old Safes. They 
are made to suit every business as to 
sizi-. style and finish, audi carry the 
lalx-l of the Underwriters* Labora- 
tories. 



until fire strikes your 
or hankers ask pertinent 



Don't wait 
business 

questions. Send for our book. "Pro- 
tection of Modern Business Hecords." 
1 1*3 worth reading. 

DIF.nOF J> SAFF. « LOCK CO., CANTON, O. 

Nrprrtrnud in Irmiinf iHM '« K S. A. and Canada 
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$16,000,000 Volume 

from a product that had 
been allowed to rot 



Some years ago an American busi- 
ness man and a government official 
made a trip of investigation through 
several islands of the Philippines. They 
saw cocoanuts, in many places four 
feet deep, rotting on the ground. 
There was little sale for them. 

In 1912, an experimental shipment 
of dried cocoanuts, copra, wis made 
to the United States. In 1918 the 
imports of copra from the Philippines 
alone amounted tt t9,9A9J85 and in 
1928 they amounted to $16,548,218. 

That is just another example of the 
undeveloped resources of the Orient. 
It illustratesstrikingly the value of study 
and investigation across the Pacific, 
not only in search of other resources, 
hut also for contacting personally the 
tremendous fast-developing markets. 

Go-as-you-please tours 

This unique steamship service is 
exactly fitted to the needs of the busi- 
ness traveler. You stop where you 
please for as long as you like, con- 
tinuing on a ship exactly like the one 
on which you started. 
Each week a magnificent Dollar Liner 



sails from San Franciscofor Honolulu, 
Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong 
Kong, Manila, and continues on fort- 
nightly schedules to Singapore, Pen- 
ang, Colombo, Suez. Port Said, Alex- 
andria, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles, 
New York and Boston. 

Every fortnight an American Mail 
Liner sails from Seattle and Victoria, 
B. C, for Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, Manila and Round the 

World. 

Sailings on fortnightly schedules 
from New York for Havana, Panama, 
California and Round the World. 

You may complete the circuit of the 
world on one Liner in 110 days or 
stopover at any port, taking the entire 
two years permitted by your ticket. 

Your fare, Round the World in- 
cluding transportation, meals and ac- 
commodations aboard ship, is from 

$mo up. 

You sail aboard palatial President 
Liners. Spacious decks. Outside rooms 
with beds, not berths. Luxuriously 
appointed public rooms. A world- 
famous cuisine. 



COMPLETE INFORMATION FROM ANY STEAMSHIP OR RAILROAD TICKET AGENT OH 

DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINE 
AMERICAN MAIL LINE 
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biochemist performs many experiments 
on himself. 

In A study of tetany he dosed himself 
with tU TWnonia n chloride. His blood de- 
creased 10 per cent of its volume, his 
weight dropped seven pounds in three 
days, and his liver went out of commis- 
sion. 

Once he succeeded in throwing himself 
into ,i spasm of the hands and face which 
continued for an hour and n half. 



CUCH experiments arc called "Being 
' Ones Own Uahbit.." Although clanjpor- 
otis, Professor Haldane says the risk is 
calculated in advance. 

The biochemist stakes his life on the 
correctness of his biochemical theory, just 
as the airplane engineer is prepared to 
fall a thousand feet if his aerodynamics 
are incorrect. 

Professor lindane's interests embrace 
the whole range of science. His fancy 
leads him to many interesting specula- 
tions, not the least of which is the chance 
that mankind may sink back to barba- 
rism. 

The chances for going backward are as 
good as for going forward, perhaps bet- 
ter. There is no hope for civilization, frail 
as it is, save in science. 

The ancestors of oysters and barnacles 
had heads, warns the professor. Snakes 
have lost their limbs and ostriches and 
penguins their power of flight. Man may 
just as easily lose his intelligence. 

On the other hand — 

In the rather improbable event of man 
taking his own evolution in hand, there 
are no bounds to progress. In a million 
years we shall have realized all that we 
can now imagine, and more. Illness will 
be unknown, and we may live for thou- 
sands of years. 

Every man will be able to think like 
Newton, write like Racine, paint like Fra 
Angelieo, and compose like Bach. Even- 
tually we shall visit other planets, and 
t hen we shall coloniae them. 

Our success in achieving our possible 
destiny depends on our attitude toward 
scientific research. 

"Unless he can control his own evolu- 
tion as he is learning to control that of 
his domestic- plants and animals, man and 
all his works will go down into oblivion 
and darkness," says Professor Haldane in 
the final sentence. 

YT V PHILOSOPHY of Industry,'" by 
Henry Ford, contains little that 
Ford has not said in earlier interviews. 
As Ford grows older one waits for a cyni- 
cal note, but so far it has failed to ap- 
pear. 

He is truly modem, Today is good, 
tomorrow will be better. The young peo- 
ple are all right. Let us judge them by 
their future and not by our past. Most 
faultfinders are lazy. That's why they 
find fault. They lack the energy to ana- 
lyze and readjust. 

•My Philosophy of Industry, by Henry 
Ford. An mien icw bv Fay Leone Fau- 
rote. Coward-McCann, Inc., New York. 
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Are we right about the Future? 



The experiences of a half century un- 
derlie our firm conviction that the 
fururc of Robbins & Myers is best guar- 
anteed by our concentrating on "special 
application' ' motors forre-salepurposes. 
We take a great interest in building the 
motor that is "different, " because it 
nearly always involves mastering one 
or more technical problems. Further, 
the fact that these mechanisms in the 
great majority of cases go into the 



service of people who make no preten- 
sion to electrical knowledge, requires 
that the motors themselves be ex- 
traordinarily well made, capable of 
accurate performance with a minimum 
of attention, or none at all, and able to 
withstand harduse, often, indeed, abuse. 
Finally, it's a real satisfaction to know 
that what one designs and makes finely 
contributes importantly to the success 
of some popular device for which it 
was specially built. 



If you have a problem in electrical-motored machinery come to Robbms 
& £Myers. We offer you the facilities of a completely modern plant, and 
the experience of 31 years' precision manufacture in designing, building 
and applying electric motors, generators, fans, and electrical appliances 



Partial List of Apparatus to which Rohbhis & Myers Motors have been successfully applied 



Adding Machines 
Advertising Displays 
Air Compressors 
Baker's Machinery 
Blowers 

Brick Machinery 
Churns 
Cloth Cutters 
Coffee Mills 
Coin Counters 



Confectioner's Machinery 

Conveyors 

Dental Lathes 

Dish Washers 

Driers 

Floor Surfacers 
Folding Machines 
Heaters 

Heat Regulators 
Hoists 



Humidifiers 
Ironing Machines 
Labeling Midlines 
Oil Burners 
Office Appliances 
Organ Blowers 
Mailing Machines 
Machine Tools 
Meat Choppers 
Milking Machines 



Movie Projectors 
Portable Tools 
Printing Presses 
Spray Equipment 
Ticket Selling Machines 
Vacuum Cleaners 
Ventilating Fans 
Unit Heaters 
Washing Machines 
Wrapping Machines 



nc. 

Springfield, Ohio Brantford, Ontario 



1878 




1929 
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Modem Methods 
demand 

VISIBILITY 

What a Change 

m present VISIBLE 
card Record Systems! 
Just as big an advance 
in Numbering Ma- 
chines comes with the 
new American VISI- 
BLE — It leu you ate 
the next number at a 
glance, without turn- 
ing machine upside 
down or disturbing 
the setting. Save 
spoilage of valuable 
papers; increase speed 
and accuracy with this 
modern machine. 

Model 41 Vl2- OO 
Canadian Price f 15.90 

654321 

Impression of Figures 

AMERICAN VISIBLE 

At Stationer*, Office Supply 4 Hubber Stamp Dealrrt 

Write u» about ANY Numbering Problem. Over I 50 
special American hand and 1 ypngrsphtc models made 
uj number everything from fur zings to fabrics in lead- 
ing industries. 

American Numbering Machine Co., Brooklyn,' N. Y. 

Branches: Chicago-London — Paris 
In Canada: S. S. STAFFORD i* CO., Ltd. 
146 King St. W., Toronto. Canada 



FLEXIBLE -STAINLESS-REVERSIBLE 
NON-GLARING - NON-BREAKABLE 
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DESK TOPS 



Preserve your new desk tops- 
renew the old ones with these dis- 
tinctive Neo-Leum Tops. Cut to fit, 
they are simply laid on. They en- 
hance the appearance of any desk 
and office; make writing easier; 
and are restful to the eyes. Re- 
tarn many times their original cost 
through elimination of depreciation. 
Neo-Leum on duty in thousands 
of offices relieving eye strain, fur- 
thering efficiency and comfort, and 
protecting equipment. Wire today 

for complete facts and at- 
tractive prices. jtj§m 

Neo-Leum Tops arc widely [ ^32 

Imitated but never Diiiili- L 

Cited I J? \T 




Wa C » ma |c«r Company, Crand Rapids, Mich. 

_ Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part 
kindly furnish Full Pacts and attractive prices on 
Neo-Leum Topr. 

Name , 

Address 

Attach to letterhead and" mail Today I ' ' ' 
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NOT LONG ago I learned that 
the directors of a large com- 
pany in which I held a few 
.shares of stock were having a disagree- 
ment on important questions of policy. 
Surely, I thought, such inharmony would 
lie sure to slow down the efficiency of the 
management and the stock would belikely 
to drop in value. I therefore sold my 
modest holdings. But only three or four 
days later the stock began to rise in price 
and before long it sold nearly forty points 
higher than 1 had received for mine. 

What happened was that each of two 
factions in the board of directors sought 
control, in order to carry out their own 
ideas in the management, and began to 
bid for stock in the open market. 

Hereafter, when I hear that a house 
in divided against itself, I won't know 
whether to buy into it or sell out. 

A/fORE than half a century ago a man 
*■ *■ with a basket over his arm used to 
stop each day at the big wholesale hard- 
ware store of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett 
& Co., in Chicago, and buy an assortment 
of small household utensils — as many as 
he could cany away in Ids basket. He 
then set out to offer these articles for sale 
from house to house. 

From time to time he learned that one 
device was more in demand than another 
among householders ami he changed his 
purchases accordingly. 

He aimed to buy each morning only 
what he could sell that day, thus having 
a complete turnover of capital each 24 
hours. Naturally, it was no fun lugging 
that basket filled with hardware about 
the streets of Chicago and the man used 
ro dream of having a store from which 
he could fill his orders instead of having 
to walk to each customer. He did actually 
launch a business and a limited number 
of customers began to write to him when 
they needed anything in his line. 

His business grew until today it is an 
enterprise of considerable proportions. 
Yon have heard of it and have probably 
sent orders to it. If you had invested 
only a few thousand dollars in the busi- 
ness about the time Mr. Coolidge was 
elected you might now be fairly wealthy. 
The man in Chicago who sold hardware 



from the basket over his arm, was Mont- 
gomery Ward. 

"MOT so long ago railway cars were the 
x ^ model for comfort in travel. If a 
person had an easy trip in an automobile, 
he might say: 

"I couldn't have tx>cn any more com- 
fortable if I had gone by train." 

Today motorbus competition, because 
of the greater emphasis on comfort, k a 
serious menace to the railroads. Passen- 
ger traffic earnings of railroads in 1923 
reached ilif h.we^i level in 120 years. What 
are the railroads going to do about it? 
They are beginning efforts right now to 
make the inside of their care more like 
the inside of an automobile bus — big lux- 
urious seats will soon be the keynote of 
the more enterprising railroads. This will 
probably be the most revolutionary 
change in railway cars in 30 or 40 years. 

A K1CCENT questionnaire sent to em- 
plovers of women, in regard to the 
most desirable qualities of women work- 
ers, brought the following facts: Of 34 
replies, 17 mentioned obedience; 5, ac- 
curacy; 4, politeness; 4, attention to de- 
tail; 1 each, loyalty, eagerness, diligence. 
In 24 returns regarding the undesirable 
qualities of women workers, 7 mentioned 
the lack of research spirit ; 2, lack of re- 
sponsibility; 2, lack of smooth social re- 
lation.-- with fellow workers; 1, volubility, 
with decreased efficiency; 1, excitability. 

ViTANACiEILS i>t' the dining rooms at, 
iTA the Lake Placid Club save $10,000 
a year by giving each guest a little paper 
napkin ring with a space to write his 
name on it. \apkins are changed once a 
(by instead of at each meal, with consc- 
'j'l'-ni saving in wear and tear on linen 
and laundry costs. Whenever a guest 
suggests that one should have a clean 
napkin at each meal, he is asked: 

"Do you want to have $10,000 loss of 
quality in the food itself?" 

OALES managers in various lines are 
^ richt now trying to figure out how 
much consumption of different kinds of 
nond- would be increased by more leisure. 
If a workman now employed six days 
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WHEELING 

COP-R-LOY 



Opens the way 
to greater service and economy 




H 



THE steel industry giving of its 
best in science and steel has 
helped to contribute to Ameri- 
can home life comforts and conven- 
»ence that conserve energy, allow 
for more leisure and reduce house- 
hold expense and maintenance. 
Beautiful gas and electric ranges, 
modern electric refrigerators, elec- 
tric ironers, clothes dryers, safe and 
dependable furnaces — these and a 
host of other articles and products 
made of sheet steel testify to the prog- 
ress that has been made in a single 
generation — all with the aid of steel 
and because we live in the Steel Age. 

Contributing to the wide and pop- 
ular acceptance of products made 
from sheet steel is public experience 
with automobiles, with sheet metal 
Work on the home where the natural 
forcesof decay challenge the strength 
and durability of all metal. Roofings, 
gutters and down spouts, window 
and door casements, ventilators and 
cornices of sheet steel — all have im- 
pressed upon the public mind the 
dependability and economy of steel. 

It was in anticipation of the time 
when people would expect more from 



steel than ever before that the 
development of COP-R-LOY, 
the Copper Alloyed Steel, 
was undertaken twenty years 
ago by the Wheeling Steel Cor- 
poration. Now, even in a window 
casing or a steel box car there 
is desired today a quality that 
will increase the value of invest- 
ment—and COP-R-LOY, by 
reason of twenty years success- 
ful performance, qualifies! 
COP-R-LOY in a wide range of 
Sheets is basic material for products 
and purposes without number. Pro- 
cessed in modern steel furnaces, it 
is refined to a new high point of 
efficiency, combining the essentials 
to practical workmanship, easy form- 
ing, braking, bending, welding and 
greater expectancy of life for the 
finished product. 

COP-R-LOY is steel made better 
than ever and through its use manu- 
facturers may confidently expect to 
lower their costs, speed up oper- 
ations, while investing their prod- 
ucts with a new and higher standard 
of quality — a higher standard of 
durability and performance. 

When you buy a metal product for 
the home or contract for sheet metal 
work, the stamp of COP-R-LOY 
is your guarantee of longer and 
more satisfactory service at low cost. 

The story of COP-R-LOY written 
in non-technical style tells of the 
many ways in which COP-R-LOY 
can serve you to advantage. Send 
your name and address for a copy 
of this book. 



MADE OF 
COP-R-LOY 



COP-R-LOY Sheets — Blue 
Annealed, Black and Gal- 
vanized, Long Terne, Tin 
and Terne Plate. 

COP-R-LOY Plates, Rail- 
road Tie Plates and Spikes. 

COP-R-LOY Agricultural 
Fence and Barbed Wire. 

COP-R-LOY Rods and 
Wire. 

COP-R-LOY Pipe for 
plumbing, heating, gas, 
steam and refrigerator 
lines. 

In addition to COP-R-LOY, 
either as basic material or 
finished product, the maker 
supplies a number of finished 
products of steel to manu- 
facturers and distributors — 
Cut Nails since 18 92, Wire 
and Wire Nails, Staples, Riv- 
weld and Arc-weld Range 
Boilers, Steel Drums and 
tubular products for devel- 
opers and refiners of pctro- 
leuminall the principal 
fields of America. The name 
Wheeling applied to any 
steel or steel product is the 
mark of the maker that pro- 
tects the buyer, 

Wheeling Steel 
Corporation 

WHEELING. WEST VIRGINIA 

SakuJUry (jimpantrt: 
Wheeling Corrujtauna; Company 
The Consolidated Expanded 
Metal t.ompanics 
La Belle Transportation Company 
fin Iron Mining Company 

La Belle Coke Company 
Aikcrmann Manufacturing; 
Company 
Loaiumcri Mining Company 




"FROM MINE TO MARKET" 
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Comfirta 
o te I C I e ve // a n d 

Spacious bed-rooms with soft, drowsy beds — 
deep-piled carpets — easy chairs in which you can 
stretch out — thoughtfully-placed lamps and plenty 
of them — well-stocked, well-lighted desks. 

Dining rooms that look like those of some 
distinctive club — worth-while concerts at lunch 
and dinner — snowy linen, sparkling silver, fault- 
less, unobtrusive service — home dishes cooked 
just the way you like them or rare epicurean de- 
lights if you prefer — gorgeous fresh-cut flowers 
everywhere — social and business leaders of Cleve- 
land lunching or dining at near-by tables. 

A broad, lofty lobby; every commodity or 
service you may need, at your elbow. And all 
about you an atmosphere of quiet luxury, and a 
sincere desire to see that you have a thor- 
oughly comfortable, thoroughly enjoyable 
stay in our hotel. 

That is Hotel Cleveland. You'll like it here. 

Come to Cleveland 

Cleveland and its rich environs offers a tremen- 
dous market for any worthwhile product. 28,000 
companies do business within the city, 200 different kinds of 
commodities are made here, h is unsurpassed in buying pow- 
er by any other similar territory in the world. 



HOTEL CLEVELAND 
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a week were to work only four days a 
week, what would he be most likely to 
start buying more of? Naturally, he 
would buy more amusement. But what 
kind? Would he take more outdoor exer- 
cise, have a better appetite and use more 
food and clothing, or just what would 
he do? 

'T'HE tendency is more and more for 
I sreat wealth to be found in unexpect- 
ed places. Some time ago, at the annual 
meeting of the Mack Trucks Company, 
a stockholder turned up owning 83,000 
.shares of stock and yet he was a man of 
whom none of the other stockholders had 
ever heard. 

1)1 >I NESS organizations have a mass 
of scientific data to show just how 
much more money merchants could make 
if they would put forth enough efforts for 
bettor health in a community. The idea is 
1 hat better health means fewer doctor 
bills and other expenses of sickness, there- 
fore more money 13 available for buying 
luxuries in the marts. 

YS INCREASE in the postal rates on 
souvenir postal cards in France, 
which greatly cut down the number of 
postcards mailed, brought to light the 
astounding fact that some 45,000 persons 
in Franco were employed in the post card 
industry. 




Public 



tdjoining CUvelmvcfi rut in Union Station development IOOO 

Whrn trriiinv to flmtx. CutrBjxo pleatt m.-nfinn Xatinv's Bui 
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IN Antwerp, Belgium, a few weeks ago, 
* 1 asked a taxicab driver to show me 
whatever he considered the most interest- 
ing thing in town. 

'"Do you take any interest in facto- 
ries?" he inquired. "Maybe you'd like to 
see the factory of the Bell Telephone 
Company. But if you prefer I can show 
you nur great cathedral." 

"If it's all the same to you," I said, 
•'I'd much rather see a manufacturing 
plant than a cathedral." 

I ended up by spending nearly half a 
day at the plant of the Bell Telephone 
Manufacturing Company. To my amaze- 
ment this factory, one of the largest in 
Europe, has been in operation, always 
under American management, since 1SS_'. 
It employs more than 12,000 people and 
main 48,000 different items. 

Practically every part for all phones 
used by the International Telephone 
Company in Europe, South America and 
Cuba, is made here. While the plant is 
owned and controlled by Americans and 
the chief officer of the company in Bel- 
cium is an American, all sulwrd'mate of- 
lices arc held by Belgians and prominent 
Belgians sit on the board of directors. 
Thus there lias never lieen any clash of 
interests between Belgians and Ameri- 
cans — no jealousy over the fact that one 
of the biggest factories in Europe does 
not l)elong to Europeans. 

IX/'HEN the Germans invaded Uelgium 
v v durum the World War, they helped 
themselves to an immense electric turbine 
in the Bell plant and toted it off to Po- 
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land. After the war, one of the German 
privates who had helped install the outfit 
in Poland came to the director of the Bell 
plant and inquired if the company would 
M interested in knowing where the big 
turbine, worth a small fortune, could be 
found. 

Naturally they were much interested 
and when the ponderous piece of ma- 
chinery had been restored to the plant in 
Antwerp, they asked the German what 
he thought would be a suitable reward 
lor his information. 

' Oh/'hesaid, "would $50 be too much ?" 

A S an illustration of how young an in- 
•**■ dustry is the automobile business, I 
discovered the other day that the oldest 
ixci-mive in an automobile company in 
Detroit, n.side from Mr. Ford, is my old 
friend Roy D. Chapin, chairman of the 
Iward of the Hudson Motor Car Com- 
pany. 

And Roy is a mere boy. In fact it 
doesn't nnm any time at all since 1 used 
to see him roaming about the campus 
in our college days. The industry and the 
men in it are young. 

tpiiOM Thayer Comings, of Batten, 
* Barton, Durstine & Osborn, comes this 
letter to show why women walk where 
they do on Fifth avenue: 

In your book ■■ntitl.'d "Unman Nature— 
How Business Makes It Pay," you say that 
you have never found anybody who m 

able to explain why there usually are more 
Woini'ii i|j:m iii. ii on the west side of Fifth 
avenue, between 42nd and -10t h streets. 

May I offer a suggestion? Between 42nd 
and 43rd streets are the following stores: 
Jny-Cobbs, Gotham Hosiery, Emily 
(dresses), F.dninn (dresses), Huylcr's, 
Walk-Over Shoes, and Sulka's. On the east 
sale of the block are Srlmltes Cigar Store, 
Childs, Canadian National Railways, Man- 
ufacturers Trust, and Postal Life Insur- 
ance. 

A quick glance at this shows why women 
prefer walking on the west side of that 
block. 

On the west side of the next block are: 
Hautin Shoes, .Spauldinn's, Meyrowitz, anil 
the Guaranty Trust. On the east side of 
•he Avenue is the Horriman hank and the 
'•■■(court Ituildmg (in the making). How- 
' "• 1 t, there was a church there, as you may 
remember; and. all things considered, the 
w est side of this block has always had a 
Utore feminine appeal. 

The next block, between 44lli and 45th 
■treets, the west side of the Avenue is quite 
distinctly feminine— Marcus, the jeweler; 
Maison de Blanc. Mirror, and n hank — vs. 
(on the east sale) United Cigar Store, 
"outhem Pacific Railroad. Modern Mode 
footwear (a new store) and a bank. 

B- iween 45th and 4fith streets, the west 
*'de of the Avenue wins in a walk — for the 
'•"in. ii. There we have Jaeckel. Sheridan 
(dresses), L.P.Hollander's, Emily (dresses), 
'"id Sehraffl's vs. (on the east side of the 
^yciiue) the American Impress Company, 
jjuttoankee Railroad, John Wnrd Shoes, 
* rederic's, and Cammeyer's (these last two 
v, 'i'.v newnhops). 

A survey of the foregoing will show read- 

1 V "■noiigh why the west side of (he Ave 

Uinws ii MI| ,. iiMenlioii than the e:i.-t side for 
"Omen shoppers. 



The 
Comptometer 
offers - 



— Speed to spare in all adding and calcu- 
lating. 

— Operators from 1 00 C omptometer Schools , 
trained to use as much of the surplus speed 
as is humanly possible. 

— The Controlled-Key, to guard not only 
against error from incomplete key strokes, 
both up and down, but also from partial 
depression of adjacent keys. 

— Time-tested durability that stands the 
gaff of service. 

In this combination the Comptometer of- 
fers unsurpassed production of figure work 
at the minimum of effort and expense. 

Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 

1712 N. Paulina St.. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CONTliUiAJ-SD -KEY 



ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 
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EMPRESA DE GAS 
Rosmtio, AtffUrst RtfMic 
This U- G. I. cvburetted 
water gii plant which wc 
designed and built, is an 
exceptionally low-cost pro- 
ducer. It is representative of w»dt we 
have been doing lor years in the tu in- 
dustry. 




or construction work 




HAWAIIAN ELECTEJCCO..LttL 

Hsnoluiu, Hawaii 
This power station -which wc de- 
signed, is notable both tor its pto- 
ducing efficiency and for its pleas- 
ing architectural features, The plant 
is supplying most of the current 
for light and power for the ter- 
ritory about Honolulu. 




anywhere in the world 



UNITED STATES EMBASSY — Rii it }. unite. Brazil 
This is one of only a few buildings owned by the United States and 
built for embassy purposes. It contains complete facilities for the 
embassy offices as well as for official entertaining. It wis constructed 
by ourorganiiauonfrom plans of Frank L. Packard of Columbus, Ohio. 




A BANK building in Buenos Aires; the American Embassy in Rio 
/L de Janeiro; a power plant in Honolulu; the American Con- 
sulate in Seville, Spain; a gas plant in the Argentine; an immense 
irrigation project in northern Brazil; railway shops in Calgary— 
these construction jobs represent the broad scope of our experience 
in foreign work and the kind of service wc are ready to perform. 

And here at home just a few of our construction operations have 
been the New North Station and the Hotel Siatler in Boston, power 
plants for the Public Service Corporation of N. J., the Connecticut 
Light & Power Co., and scores of others; new manufacturing plants 
for the American Rolling Mill Company, Lehigh Portland Cement 
Company, American Typefounders Company, Procter & Gamble 
Company, American Brass Company, Gulf States Steel Company, 
and many others; railway shops for the Pennsylvania, Southern, 
B & O, Burlington, Canadian Pacific, etc 

Success in operations cither abroad or at home depends upon 
knowledge of labor and material markets, familiarity with all local 
conditions governing construction work, resourcefulness in finding 
ways and means of expediting work. 

Our experience all over the world qualifies us in an unusual way 
to serve interests contemplating any kind of foreign or domestic 
construction project. Wc build all pans of the work and do all 
engineering or designing, coo, if required. 

Inquiricsare invited from Amer- 
ican firms which may be contem- 
plating manufacturing plants 
or other work abroad — or at home 
— or from foreign interests with 
construction work of any kind to 
do. May we explain our unusual 
methods which assure speedy and 
economical operation? 



AMEit.iC.AN CONSULATE 
StrtJif, Spain 
One of the first consulate build- 
ings_ erected by the U. S- A. in a 
foreign country. We built it — 
along with two buildings for the 
International Iberian American 
Exposition — from plant of 
William Tctnplcton Johnson of 
San Diego. 



GOVERNMENT OF 

BRAZIL 
Irritaitm Dmhpmtnl 
fatabyha, Brazil 
Construction work in- 
' rge dai 
hops.»il- 



cludcd rive Urge dams. 

Ewer plants, shops, vil- 
gs, railroad line*, etc. 



United Engineers 
& Constrlctors.Inc. 

Du/igk P. Rohimm, 'Pni. 
combining 

The U. G. I. Contracting Co. 
Public Service Production Co. 
Dwiglit P. Robinson & Co.. Inc. 

Day 4c Zimmermann 
Engineering St Construction Co. 



Specialists in the 
design and construction 
of 

INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
STEEL MILLS 
POWER DEVELOPMENTS 
RAILROAD WORK 
GAS PLANTS 
APARTMENTS 
HOTELS 
OITICE BUILDINGS 



/ 



United Engineers & Constructors 

Incorporated 
DWIGHT P. ROBINSON, President 



NEW YORK 
ATLANTA 



PHILADELPHIA 

LOS ANGELES 



NEWARK 
BUENOS AIRES 



CHICAGO 

RIO UB JANEIRO 
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The world's combined 
intelligence will, in the 
course of lime, be able 
to abolish our poverty 




I Believe in Working with Others 



By EDWARD A. FILENE 




|IIK giving of Large sums to 
rharity by men sufficiently ex- 
perienced to know how to use 
that money to prevent the need 
"I chanty i< often :i supine ncqilH ^' om .■ 
"i the assumption that the poor are al- 
> v ay.s going to be with us and that noth- 
ing ean lie done about, it. 

I refuse to admit this — I think that the 
•Qftlbmed intelligence of the world will in 
'lie course of time, know how largely to 
abolish the curse of poverty. 

For my part, early in my business ca- 
reer, I sensed the fact which is now quite 
Rcnerally accepted — namely, that busi- 
"*B8 can prosper to the utmost only if 
'he masses of the people arc prosjwroua. 
It was apparent 30 years ago that the 
masses were anything but prosperous. 
Having little buying power they were 
not good customers of business. 

It was thought that the obvious thing 
'•i <|t] — the thing that always hail been 
done — W un to relieve poverty by rharity. 
' { "t that was repair work, a makeshift 
•Hljcn could have no lasting, beneficial 
faults. 

It seemed to me that I could accom- 
plish more with my surplus money, my 
,v "rk and my experience by searching 
"ut the underlying causes of poverty ami 
,r .ving to eliminate them In that way I 
*onld not only be benefiting the masses 

'he people but, by making them more 
l""o.-sperous, I would help make all busi- 
ness more prosperous. 

Is it not clear then how my work along 
preventive, economic lint's — my "outside 
Work" — was closely tied in with my prin- 



PresiJeHt, Win. Viletie's Sons Cjompuny 

cipal everyday work of being a shopkeep- 
er f The successful business man is usually 
under constant pressure to (jive money, 
time, advice and effort to work that is 
outside his business. If he confines his 
contribution to money lie avoids the de- 
mands upon his time, but then he can 
seldom be sure that his contribution will 
be effective. If he gives his personal at- 
tention to the outside work, he is often 
suspected of neglecting his proper busi- 

MCSS. 

Outside Work Important 

IK'T then it much worth-while work of 
a public nature he can 'urn to, which, 
if projwrly organized and well done, will 
react favorably upon his business. Much 
of the outside work winch I hav e i :irric.| 
through haa turned out to l>c more im- 
portant to my regular business than 
some of the efforts I have put in on that 
business directly and from the inside. 

It is like sailing a boat. If the skip- 
per pays so much attention to his sails 
and to what is going on in the boat that 
he does nut see the approaching squall, 
he may have his ma-t and saib blown 
away or even lose the boat. Had he paid 
less attention to the boat and more to 
outside conditions the disaster could 
have been avoided 

It is my belief that business men can 
lie-t serve the cause of social progress 
through activities in their own field — by 
advancing their own self-interest. That 
may sound equivalent to saying "selfish 
interest," but there is a distinction. 

Fortunately, the organization of the 



modern business system is rapidly be- 
coming such that few commercial enter- 
prise-: can lie permanently successful un- 
less the masses of citizens are prosperous. 
Mass production and mass distribution 
have made it necessary for business men 
to interest themselves in all maimer of 
things outside their factories and shops. 
Modem business methods have changed 
our thinking on many questions. Busi- 
ness now finds it profitable to pay high 
wages, to sell cheaply, to favor shorter 
hours of work. 

It is clear, for example, that if work- 
ers were still laboring 12 to P> hours a 
day at low wages they would have nei- 
ther money to buy nor the time to use 
the millions of motor cars and radio- and 
other things that are being produced. 

The new scientific methods of mass 
production and mass distribution arc set- 
ting men free — gi\ ing then) leisure anil 
buying power to live a fuller life. 

The fundamental Iwsis of freedom is 
the margin that men ha\e in their in- 
come over their outgo. No man is really 
free if he does not have more than 
enough with which to purchase the nec- 
es-aric- of life for hi- wife, his children 
and himself. The iiece»>aries of life will 
l>e more easily obtained under a system 
which requires Imsinc-s to sell cheaper 
uid cheaper, and at the same time main- 
tain the high-wage level of mass produc- 
tion. Gradually the so-called luxuries will 
become more and more available for 
fewer and fewer hours of work and thus 
men will lieeome more and more free. 

The modem business system not only 
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nve 

near your office 

Work 
near your home 

l7> R those who live on the North Shore 
and motor to work, the Palmolive Build- 
ing, on the North rim of the congested 
district, will, yearly, save weeks of time 
now wasted in morning and evening Loop 
jams ■ Those who live in Streeterville or 
the Lincoln Park District will be able to 
live nearer their office— walk each morn- 
ing to their work ■ Work, too, in a na- 
tionally known building, surrounded by 
other tenants of the highest character, and 
enjoy all the latest features of a structure 
modern as tomorrow's newspaper ■ Time- 
saving, forward thinking business men 
should write or wire the agents now 

CCCUPANCy APCIL III St 




PALMOLIVE BUILDIN 



919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE AT WALTON PLACE 

WHERE MICHIGAN AVENUE BECOMES LAKE SHORE DRIVE 

ECSS & DCCWNE 

Renting and Managing Agents 

80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 



Telephone Wabmh 1052 

When arUino to Rom k Btow.xr pltaur mixtion Xation't Rtuinnt 
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promises hut already is delivering this 
freedoom. Let lis sec exactly how this is 
accomplished, step by step. 

First of all, scientific mass methods are 
conquering the general field of produc- 
tion, as they have conquered the auto- 
mobile industry. No one, no matter how 
efficiently he organized his factory, could 
compete with Chevrolet or Ford ears if 
he made fewer than a million cars a rear. 
If he tried to make 50,000 or 100,000 
cars he could not produce one as good as 
a Chevrolet or Ford for less than $ 1,000. 
As with automobiles so with nearly every- 
thing we use, except possibly the "luxury 
goods" which are not more than 10 or 15 
per cent of our total production. 
_ The second point is that mass produc- 
tion cannot live unless the masses can 
buy the product. There is nothing so 
foolish as a man planning to produce a 
million cars or two million pairs of shoes 
if he is going to charge $25,000 for each 
automobile or $50 for each pair of shoes. 
He has to sell at a price the masses can 
pay, and that brings us to the third point. 

Mass production, fortunately, can pro- 
duce consumers as well as products 
through paying high wages and selling at 
low prices. There is no other way to 
create the mass buying power necessary 
for mass production. Now it happens 
that where each worker is producing 
hundreds of articles or parts a day, the 
difference between high wages an<l low 
wages is practically insignificant when 
spread over the great volume of produc- 
tion. High wages arc possible only 
if there is high production — which 
can come only through scientific 
mass methods. 

Furthermore, the high wages 
possible under mass product ion 
ire again increased by the fact 
'hat the producer gets his great- 
est total profit from the smallest 
practical profit per unit. Only by 
selling cheaply can he find enough 
consumers to buy his great output, 

"Incredible Economies" 

'T'HIS means, obviously, that the 
* small business man, the ineffi- 
cient business man, the unintelli- 
gent and untrained business man 
will not be able, ordinarily, to 
Hatch prices and sen-ice with the 
r> ig factories, the big stores and the 
chains of stores that adopt the new 
scientific methods of big-volume 
Production and distribution. And 
'his scientific mass principle, 
widely applied, will result in al- 
most incredible economies and ef- 
ficiencies. These will bring lower 
Pri'-es to the consumer, lusher 
"ages to the producer and greater 
Profits to the owner. 

My activities, outside of business, are 
concentrated to a considerable degree, 
therefore, on efforts to further the adop- 
tion of scientific mass production and 
distribution because I feel that that 
13 the most effective way to contribute 
to general prosperity. And I am not 
idealistic in this, for the success 



of our stores depends on the prosperity 
of the people of New England, and they 
in turn are prosperous only if the rest 
of the country is prosperous and able to 
buy the products of New England manu- 
facturers. 

There are other questions that directly 
concern the progress of mass production 
and mass distribution. All of them en- 
list my interest, and, when possible, my 
active support. Some of them may seem 
only remotely connected with the in- 
terests of a Boston shopkeeper, but all 
have some effect upon our sales. While it 
may not be possible to measure the force 
of each individual movement, 1 know they 
are important in the aggregate. 

Let me cite a few examples. 

Some years ago it became apparent 
that the efficiency of our employes in 
Boston was adversely affected by condi- 
tions outside of the store. They often 
came into the store late, nerves frayed 
or clothing wet, due to the inadequate 
street railway service. That was bad, not 
only for them but for the prosperity of 
our business. So 1 associated myself with 
other Boston citizens to organize the Pul>- 
lic Franchise League, which was influen- 
tial in lettering the transportation ser- 
vice. 

Liter it became apparent that the 
people dl' I'.oston — employes as well as 
employers — would lx» better served if the 
existing commercial organizations were 
reorganized and consolidated. So I gave 
time and energy to forming the Boston 



r- =H*te 



Under the old conditions workers would have nei- 
ther money nor leisure for automobiles and radio 



( h amber of Commerce, a project that 
has proved to be well worth while. 

In business I bad observed the great 
waste which results from the lack of 
understanding between people of differ- 
ent racial, religious, social and occupa- 
tional statuses. I bad always been in- 
clined t-> seek out and mix with all kinds 



of people so that I might learn their 
points of view, their needs and their 
ways of thinking. In doing so I found 
much good where I had least reason to 
expect, it. I became convinced that if 
all people would mix with others as I 
had, much of the racial, political and re- 
ligious strife and friction which was. and 
still is, so enormously wasteful, would be 
eliminated. 

Cooperation Made Easy 

I HIT upon the idea of a City Club to 
■ which bankers, policemen, merchants, 
teachers, workmen, immigrant;? — a true 
cross-section of the community — would 
be eligible. Lveryotie was to be ac- 
quainted with everyone else and was en- 
couraged to join any group in the lounge 
or restaurant, and to take part in any 
discussion. 

It pleased me to see the idea prove 
successful and copied in several other 
cities. In so far as the Boston City Club 
reduced class, racial and religions prej- 
udices and made it easier for diverse ele- 
ments of the city to work together for 
the common good, it justified the work 
I had put into it, and had an ultimately 
favorable effect upon our business. 

Later it lieeame apparent that the ex- 
isting national organizations of business 
men wen- not organized in a way to ol>- 
tain the best results. One of the chief 
weaknesses was that the organizations 
were not sufficiently representative of 
the rank and file of American business 
men. As ;i result, when a national 
organization went before Congress 
to urge or to discourage pending 
legislation, it could not show con- 
vincingly that it was truly pre- 
senting to Congress the real feel- 
ing of the majority of business 
men. There were numerous other 
weaknesses which had reduced the 
effectiveness of national business 
bodies. 

So with others, men of public 
spirit, yet active in their own bus- 
inesses, I s]«Mit upward of three 
years working out a tentative plan 
of organization of a national Ixxly 
which later developed into the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

I grant that it is not ea-y to -ce 
a direct connection between the 
work 1 shared in the organization 
of the National Chamber and the 
[irofits made by Wm. Filenc's 
Sons Company. 

Yet I believe that the success of 
our stores is to some extent due to 
that work. The National Chamber 
has brought about, legislation fav- 
orable to business. It has furth- 
ered waste elimination. It has 
spread knowledge of scientific methods of 
production and distribution. 

Thi>se latter activities have certainly 
helped make possible the high wage scale- 
which are becoming the role in America, 
anil they have stimulated producers and 
distributors to adopt scientific methods 
that are reducing costs and prices, thu- 
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LOO know the small glassine 
paper wrappers on candy bars. etc. 
Imagine a wide roll of this speeding 
through the processing machine— and 
what happens when a tiny tear sweep* 
with lightning speed through miles 
more or less before the machine can be 
stopped. What a wallop this little tear 
gave to the profits. This hap'jened 
nearly every dry day. The paper be- 
came brittle. 

Then came rarkg pray engineers and 
said "Here's regulated humidity— con- 
trolled at the right degree for the best 
working conditions.* 1 

So many different types of manu- 
facturing are benefiting from regulated 
humidity — either moist or dry, but 
alw ays the same— that it is an eminent 
factor worth immediate investigation. 

Send for portfolio of illustrations and 
installation facts. 
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Parks -Cramer Compaq 

975 Main Street. Fltchburg, Massachusetts 
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increasing the buying power of the masses. 
Increased buying power has certainly 
lir-fii reflect ed in t he mourning volume of 
sales and earnings of our stores. 

Of recent years it Las become appar- 
ent that the prosperity of the United 
States depends to a large degree upon 
the prosperity of other countries. Un- 
less other nations arc prosperous ihcy 
cannot buy from us, and wo shall there- 
fore not be able to export the surplus 
goods which scientific mass production is 
turning out. UnlesB we can export those 
surpluses we shall experience super com- 
petition at home, which will have a seri- 
ously adverse effect upon our own pros- 
perity. 

Being convinced of this, I worked for 
the formation of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce. There again the effort, 
was repaid. So far as its work has been 
effective in bettering international condi- 
tions it has increased prosperity both here 
and abroad — a result that cannot help 
but affect our business. 

My study of international matters 
convinced me, as it must every thinking 
man, that of all the wastes which cut 
into the buying power of the consumer 
none is so great as war. Therefore, 1 have 
worked ardently for peace, not solely 
from humanitarian, but also for business 
reasons. 

There are many other projects for the 
bettering of economic and social condi- 
tions which I help to forward — some 
with contributions, some with active per- 
sonal effort and advice, and some with 
lxrth. All of them, however, are preven- 
tive rather than remedial, and all of my 
activities are chosen to help me in my 
chief work — that of helping to run a suc- 
cessful store. 

To carry on these outside activities I 
maintain a staff of helpers housed in of- 
fices separate from my store office. The 
work of these offices is organized along 
business lines so that it may be effective 
and make the least possible demands 
upon my time. 

Organizes Outside Work, Too 

IT HAS struck me as strange that peo- 
ple often do not give the business man 
credit for applying to his outside work 
the same elementary business sense that 
they assume he uses in his income-pro- 
ducing business. 

When :i business man start.-: additional 
stores or factories to take care of his 
expanding business, it is assumed that 
each new branch will be organized as 
well as the original business, that it will 
fit in to the general plan and that it will 
not demand an undue amount of his at- 
tention and time. 

But these assumptions are not always 
made when that same business man un- 
dertakes a new activity in the public in- 
terest. I think this is one of the real 
reasons why some business men, who do 
not believe wholeheartedly in the effec- 
tiveness of charity, nevertheless often 
confine their "outside" activities to giv- 
ing money away. They are afraid that 
if they give their time, people will as- 
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s 'itin' ili;it liny are ildinc so al 'he e\- 
l>ense of their business. They even ic.ir 
Hiat such ;m impression might hurt llieir 
business appreciably. Actually it is en- 
tirely possible to organize outside work 
so that the business man's time will not 
be unduly taken up. 

It will be a good thing for the world 
when larger numbers of business men 
realize this and turn their experience, ad- 
vice, executive and administrative abil- 
and practical common sense to the 
solution of some of the many difficult 
Social and economic problems. These, 
alter all, must be solved if business gen- 
erally and the masses of the people are 
g he as prosperous as thev could and 
mould be. 

In giving their time to such outside 
^"rk business men will be doing their 
mvn businesses a. fundamental service — 
"lie greater than any they could con- 
tribute by giving all their time and at- 
1 enf ion to details which they might bet- 
t(> r delegate to assistants. 

There is a largo field for such activi- 
"'" ! Wa.-te is appalling. It. tikes many 
lr, nns ( but all have the same effect that 
mont concern every business man — the 
to 'l on the consumer's dollar and the 
'•"" v,>1 |uent reduction of the share that 
1!i left for legitimate business. 



Saves Time and Miles 

A RECITAL of the engineering won- 
ders of the Great Northern's 
^ eight-mile thrust through the 
Cascade range probably would help define 
! he changing pal tern oi railroad nperanon 
•n the United States. But more to the point 
■'' I "ogress is the revision of route and 
motive power effected at a cost of $'25,- 
"M,()00. Perhaps the most emphatic ap- 
praisal of the improvement's usefulness 
w in the realization that it has reduced 
'!'<' Hme required to cross the mountains 
"V one hour in passenger train schedules, 
a nd by three hours in freight, schedules. 

What the improvement signifies in op- 
erating savings may be judged from some 
"' its benefits — for examples, the cross- 
Jgj distance is nine miles shorter, the 
jjjghest point of the crossing 602 feet 
lower, curvature equivalent to ten com- 
plete circles is eliminated, the mileage of 
•"axirnorn 2.'2 per cent grades is reduced 
• v eighteen miles, and eight miles of 
s,1 "W,di(Mi> are eliminated. 

It would not be hard to believe that 
" l « construction of the tunnel and the 
''"'uiilete electrification of the seventy- 
1,Vf> miles of line included in the Cascade 
''riwsiiig "constitute the most important 
Project of refinement of a transcontinen- 
tal route ever undertaken." 
. Local as the improvement may seem 
its physical features, it provide- an 
"""rtnative accent on the underlying 
"nity 0 f || lp I1a ti on j n t| le elimination of 
'■Si'uial harriers, ami the continual nun- 
Presxion of distance in terms of human 
''"'"iunships. 




Gjke Waterways 
Invite Qjou 



GO at will, everywhere on water. Relaxed in deep, luxur- 
iously upholstered cushions; back of a wheel that Rives you 
complete, effortless control; (lying along with the speed of the 
wind — that's Chris-Craft travel. 

The feel of it will grip you beyond belief— you just don't rvalue 
how quickly you can step into a Chris-Craft and be whisked away 
on this magic carpet of the water. You amve at your destination 
rcstcJ.yct invigorated, free from travel fatigue, full ot the joy of living. 

From waterside home to business is just a step — the miles pass so 
quickly that distance melts away. Distant homes, clubs, come 
right into your neighborhood with Chris-Craft at your call. Al- 
ways you appreciate the restfulncss and privacy of the enclosed 
Chris-Craft. Keep your promise to yourself that sometime you 
will get more joy from the great outdoors. Do it now by choos- 
ing your Chris-Craft. 

These fine craft handle like a fine motor car. Steering, starting 
and lighting equipment arc the same. They maneuver like a 
canoe, yet are seaworthy as a fishing boat. All gleaming ma- 
hogany, with superb cahinct work. Select your Chris Craft now 
to insure cm-time delivery. Chris-Craft merchants will be found 
in principal centers throughout the world. Deferred payments it 
dtwird Completely illustrated catalog, describing eighteen models, 
is free on request. 

CHRIS SMITH IP SONS BOAT COMPANY 

Hti4 Detroit Road, Algonac, Michigan 

New York Briirith: 
153 West 31st Street at 7th Avenue 
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Wattd's Lrfr(rif Jtmljen of All -Muhojanj 
Muwt Houtt 

18 MODELS 
Runabouts < Sedans ' CommuiCTj » Cruisers 
» Co 38 fett 30 to 45 Mtlii an Hour 
8> 10 333 Horupourr & la 36 Puiicnfcri 

$2233 to $13,000 
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Is Modern Advertising Justified? 



MORE THAN 
MERE WALLS 




Not only do Circle A Partitions form 
sub-divisional walls that give trie solidity 
and privacy of permanent structures— 
and the flexibility of a truly sectional 
and movable parti tlon— tut, they do their 
job with joints that never gape, walls that 
never sway or weave, doors that cannot 
sag or swell. 

Circle A Partitions provide panelled 
walls that are fitting for the most luxuri- 
ous office— and others that are inexpen- 
sive enough for less pretentious layout.. 
Their wide range of woods and design 
mAes them Ideal for the diversified needs 
of industrial plants. (Here ore a few of 
the leaders of industry, whose plants are 
Circle A partitioned: Wcstinghouse. 
Bell Telephone, Ohio Brass, Gen- 
eral Electric, Pratt -Whitney, Timhen, 
etc.) "Write us for illustrated information. 
CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 

Li A 



Sectional ■ ■ ■ ^Moim bl e 



(Continued from page 37) 
store. This rug was of plain color, ex- 
cept for a broad band of a different color 
across each end. There was a rug of iden- 
tical size and quality in another store, 
the price of which was $8.50. But this 
rug had woven into it an attractive oval 
rose pattern. 

Scientific comparison showed that the 
two rugs were identical in weight, had 
the same number of threads to the inch, 
and must have come from the same fac- 
tory. The one with the rose pattern un- 
doubtedly cost a trifle more to produce. 

Who shall say that the rug with the 
dainty pattern, of which the store in ques- 
tion probably had exclusive sale, was not 
worth $3 more than the other one? To 
many people, the difference was "unessen- 
tial." This example is a simple one, but 
it illustrates a fundamental principle — one 
that applies to clothes, soap, fountain 
pens, or motor cars. 





Gets Volume All Around 

NOW we come to advertising's effect 
on general economic progress. The 
standard of living in the United States is 
far above what it is in most other coun- 
tries. The people earn more, want more, 
buy more comforts and luxuries, and 
strive to earn still more, so that they can 
have even greater comforts and luxuries. 

A vicious circle? No, a happy one. And 
their increasing wants for comforts and 
luxuries are due in part, at least, to ad- 
vertising. Advertising makes for a higher 
standard of living. 

Furthermore, advertising helps in the 
building of new businesses and in thereby 
creating new means of livelihood. As man 
power is displaced by machinery in some 
industries, other industries, like the auto- 
mobile industry and the radio, spring up, 
giving employment and greater earning 
capacity to hundreds of thousands of 
workers. In other words, advertising by 
helping to create markets for new goods 
helps in the economic adjustment that is 
continually going on, helps take up the 
slack created by those industries that arc 
releasing workers, and aids in the crea- 
tion of new wealth-producing and lalx>r- 
employing industries. 

So much for the influences of advertis- 
ing in creating demand and in making it 
possible to command higher prices than 
would be possible without advertising. 
But the interesting thing is that just as 
soon as advertising is used for this pur- 
pose, its price-reducing influences also 
come into play. 

In other words, when a safety razor is 
put on the market for $5 and the public 
is educated through advertising as to its 
usefulness, the increasing demand means 
larger-scale production and lower unit 
factory costs. Also, sales resistance is 
broken down so that salesmen of both 
manufacturer and retailer have to spend 
less time and effort on each unit of sale. 



Lower production and selling costs re- 
sult in greater profits to the manufac- 
turer, or in lower prices of his commodity. 
Often both results occur. Competition 
brings similar articles onto the market, at 
lower prices, and often forces down the 
price of the first article. Sometimes the 
price of the advertised article is reduced, 
even when not forced by competition. 

The manufacturer's greater profit is 
not only his reward for risks assumed, 
but also for being a smarter manufac- 
turer and marketer than his competitors. 
And his profits are generally reinvested 
to enlarge his own plant, or they find 
their way into the upbuilding of other in- 
dustries through purchase of securities. 

To object to the part that honest ad- 
vertising plays in all this, one must ob- 
ject to our whole economic system, which 
is based on competition and which re- 
wards those who are most able, energetic 
and farseeing. 

Advertising men need not evade the 
issue when it is claimed that advertising 
sometimes raises prices. There is ample 
economic justification. Likewise, there is 
ample evitlence that advertising exerts 
an important influence on economic prog- 
ress. The advertising man needs to apolo- 
gize for neither his craft nor himself, save 
only when — and if — he puts out ineffec- 
tive or misleading advertisements. 



Electric Towboat 
Makes Its Bow 



IYER tradition must have been 
jolted a bit when the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. put its 
first Diesel-electric towboat in service. 
Nothing like the lordly steam packets of 
the era of the Natchez and the Robert 
E. Lee, or even the squat stern-wheel 
drudges that butt a string of barges up 
and down stream is this new twin-screw 
type. 

The power plant includes two 550- 
horscpnwer Diesel engines. Each propel- 
ler is driven by a double motor rated at 
UK) horsepower. The flexibility of the elec- 
tric drive, the company believes, will be 
particularly useful in the Warrior River 
operations because of the river's tortuous 
course, and the shallow channel with its 
swift currents. The length of "tow" is lim- 
it ed to seven barges by reason of the sharpy 
bends. Six barges are pushed ahead by 
the towboat; the other is towed alongside. 

If this novelty in marine motive powcf 1 
signifies a more businesslike trend in 
water-lwrne commerce, it will not be at 
the expense of glamor. Rivers have a way 
of touching their freight with imperish- 
able romance. Nor is it likely that the Tom 
Sawyers and the Huck Finns of our times 
will need a Twain to give dimension to 
'luir mimicry by scaling it to the forty 
foot, wheel of the. river queen of his day. 
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Planned Equipment 

that takes up the slack 
in office routine 



tx pertly ilesigned Art Metal 
*teef Furniture insures better 
office-keeping 

the excuse <>f makeshift 
equipment and there ia little 
MUUsq f or wasteful slack in office 
r,) "tine. 

"'at is why so many modern busi- 

'fo SS<58 ' lave turnc, l to planned Art 
etal. This furniture is huilt by en- 
S'neers who know the needs of tnod- 
' ri > business. Theirs is an experi- 
JW* of forty years in the field. The 
Pledge gained by this cxperi- 



enee goes into every unit designed. 

Nor have they sacrificed beauty 
in Art Metal for practical utility. 
Fvcrv Art Metal piece reflects the cab- 
inetmaker's craft. The strong steel is 
inn -lied with special enamels in nat- 
ural wood grains or rich olive green. 
Lines are clean and trim. 

And Art Metal means lasting value. 



The first cost is moderate. Replace- 
menteosts vanish, since steel doe- not 
splinter, break, or warp. Art Metal 
is and remains, through years of serv- 
ice, fire-resisting — duslproof — sani- 
tary — with smoothly working 
drawers and rigid frames. 

Our booklet, "Office Standards," 
contains valuable data on oflice la\- 
outs. We shall be glad to send you a 
copy along with any of the catalogs 
listed below. Pb-ase write, mention- 
ing the ones you wish. 

1. Desks; 2. Steel Shelving; 3. 
Horizontal Sectional File*: I. I'lan- 
files; 5. Fire Safes; 6. Upright Unit 
Files; 7. Counter Files; 8. Postindex 
Visible Files. The Art Metal Cbn- 
-trnetion Company, Jamestown, N. Y. 



Art Metal 

STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT, SAFES AND FILES 



When trritnnj to Tur Art M»*t*i, CoN«t»i'Ctius CourkSt ptctiwe mention S'ation'* Rutintmt 
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/lk Guide to 

INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITY 



■ | NUSUAL opportunities await 
\J many industries in the Kansas 
City area . . . opportunities that can 
be outlined to any interested execu- 
tive in facts and figures. 

Not only does 'The Book of 
Kansas City Facts" give vital infor- 
mation about the general situation 
for industry in this 10-bilhon-dollar 
maker, but more detailed informa- 
tion on the possibilities here for any 
individual business is available. 

Market: Here is a market of highly 
diversified requirements spending nun- 
d eds of millions of dollars every year 
for necessities and luxury m distant 



markets that could much more econom- 
ically be manufactured in and distributed 
from the Kansas City area. 

Transportation : By rail, highway, air 
and water, Kansas City is the inland 
center of transportation, its facilities ade- 
quately meeting the needs of every sec- 
tion of the territory. More than 15 
million people can be reached at lower 
freight cost from Kansas City than from 
any other metropolis. 

Labor: Ninety per cent of Kansas City 
labor is white.Amcrican born. It is con- 
tented labor, working in the best of sur- 
roundings, with a record of only seven 
strikes since 1900, and none since 1921. 
It is efficient labor, as proved in the pro- 
duction records of Kansas City manufac- 
turer* having plants in other cities. 




Chamber of Commerce o j 



Not jutt a city 
but an empire 

Kansas City advertising doe* not confine 
itself to corporate limits. Within theterri- 
lory we raw material! and manufacruring 
advantages of » highly diversified nature 
. many within the city itself, many 
in the smaller cities of this rich area. 
Kansas City undertakes to tell the story 
of the ntirt ternary to interested manu- 
facturers. realWng that the city prosper* 
only ai io outlying territory prospers. 



Raw Materials: An amazingly tiivtvr- 
sified list of raw materials available in 
the territory is presented, including steel 
ingots, billets, sheets and wire, lumber, 
lead and zinc, grains, livestock and cot- 
ton, bauxite and other minerals and 
farm products. 

Fuel: Coal, fuel oil and natural gas are 
available in plenty at reasonable cost. 

These and many other advantages the 
Kansas City area offers to the manufac- 
turer. "The Book of Kansas City Facts" 
explains them in detail, and may be had 
on request. In addition, any interested 
executive may have a confidentially sub- 
mitted survey of the market for and pro- 
duction possibilities of any individual 
industry. 



Opportunity Here 

Awaits These Products 

Men's and Women'. Clothing ••• Aircraft 
and Accessories "• Hosiery <<< Dairy 
Machinery <fr Steam Fitting and Heating 
Apparatus." Furniture •" Porcelain Ware 
Perfumery and Cosmetics-" Millinery"' 
Wall board < • 'Insulated Wire and Cable" 
Moulding of Bakclitc • Radio Equipment 
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Literature ss'ill he 
aesst only s*hen tnij 
coupon it attached 
to yourhviineii trt- 
UrKead. If not de- 
airout of revealing 
identity at promt, 
it it astgfeatetl chit 
yosir banker or law- 
yer may obtain the 
book /or you. 



Industrial Committee, Room 370 
Chamber of Commerce, Kansas City, Mo. 

Please send me, without obligation, "The Book of Kan«a« City Facts." 
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Who SeEs Nails Sells Romance 



The fable of a father who found poetry in hardware 
By BERTON BRALEY 



Illustrations by Iris Johnson 
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I'M no tightwad, son; if you want 
to go to New York 111 stake you 
until you find yourself. But I'd 
hoped you'd be a pardncr in the 
store with mo." 

Charles Hagan, Sr., smiled a little wist- 
fully across Ins desk :it Charles Hagan, 
Jr., brand-new A. B. from Wardell Uni- 
versity. 

"But I don't think you understand, 
WptL I don't want to be just a seller of 
hardware. I want to do creative work. I 
"'ant to deal with ideas, not things. I want 
keep in touch with lift? — pulsing, throb- 
bing Life. I want the stimulation and 
inspiration of varied human contacts. I'll 
set those on a newspaper or a magazine. 
But what inspiration is there in tin pans 
and nails ?" 

'"I'd thought" said Charles Hagan, Sr., 
"that we could have a lot of fun together 
running; this <tore. I've been looking lor- 
Wttd to changing the sign out front to 
Charles Hagan and Son, Hardware.' I 
w asn't going to do it for a year or so, un- 
til you really got into the business, but 
<f it would be any inducement I'll do it 
»ow. That's one way," he chuckled "of 
etting your name in print right now. As 
'his inspiration business — who is she?" 
Charles Hagan, Jr., tried to look inno- 
cent. 

. 'What makes you think there's a girl 
fcjt?" he asked. 

. ''Well," his falher said shrewdly, "ever 
s mce you were M you've worked in the 
s 'ore during vour vacations. You seemed 
to like 

handling tin pans 
:i nd nails pretty well, and 
y°u'rc a nntural-born 
sa tesnian. Just this year 
>'°u began to 
falkaboutdeal- 
m « with ideas 
Life, with a 
*PHaJ *L,' in- 
s,e ad 0 f W ith 
f r "*s material 
y*»ng8. I've 
,lcil 't in hard- 
ware 30 years, 
,Jut I know 
j n ""Kh about 
'; lfl ' with acap- 
nia' to know 
2£*«> a girl. 
vv «« ia she?" 

"You win" 
s ,^"l his son. 
She's a class- 
of mine. 




Her name is Sybil Wharton, and 
she's going to New York to study 
art. She's clever with her pen. Did 
n lot of stuff for the college papers. 
Illustrated some of my stories and 
verse." 

"A partnership in the store" said 
Charles Hagan, Sr., "would support 
a married man in good style." 

"What's money if you're not 
happy in your work?" demanded 
the young man. "We want to stand 
on our own feet, work out our own 
careers." 

"If it's got where you say 'we'," 
observed his father, "I think your 
mother and I can reasonably ask 
to >ee. The cirl. Why don't yon in- 
vite her down here?" 

"Just what I wa.s going to sug- 
gest," said Charles, Jr. "In fact I 
have invited her. She'll Ijc here to- 
morrow. Mother knows about it 
already." 

"In which case" Charles Hagan, 
Sr., replied, "this conference is ad- 
journed." 

Good Scouts, But— 

"I THINK they're dears" Sybil 
*■ volunteered, as she and Charles, 
Jr., purred along toward the Coun- 
try Club in the roadster. "Your 
mother is perfectly sweet, and your 
father is the smartest thing. Such 
a dry sense of humor. 1 loved the 
gentle way he kidded me." 

"Mother is a good scout and 
D.-ul - not -odiH'y." agreed Charley 
Jr., "but I'm afraid neither of them 
understand our point of view. I 
hate to disappoint them, but of 
course it's out of the question for 
me to go into the store. It's the big 
world for us, dear." 

"Oh, absolutely" agreed Sybil; 
"still, you'll certainly miss that 
lovely home." 

"Not if I'm with you," said 
Oharle-, and drove with one hand 

"I'm running nut to see a house 
I've just equipped" said Charles 
Hagan, Sr., the next morning, "1 



"I nib a hinge like Aladdin's 
lamp and I see thai hinge 
swing wide a door so Ro- 
mance may enter. Not the 
Romance of calf kisses hut 
the Romance of married life 
that makes a house a home" 
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Main Entrance, New York Telephone The modern cast stone facade permits, at tco- 

Company Building, Syracuse, blew York r.omical cost, new and unique beauties of design. 



CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE and Firesafety 



H'fcoi writing to Piiktla.nd Ct)!** 1 
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Bas-relief OTnanufniwion even of 
intricate pattern, is easily possible 
in cast stone at moderate expense. 




lHodern Ornamentation 



CAST STONE— concrete 
moulded in sections to 
definite architectural designs 
— opens new possibilities of 
beauty in modern commer- 
cial buildings. 

The furniture warehouse, the 
storage garage, the automo- 
bile sales and service depot, 
the wholesale grocery, the 
small manufactory — once 
bleak, wholly utilitarian 
structures — today may be 
buildings of dignity and 
character. 

Cast stone affords wide 
latitude to the architect in 
achieving simple and effective 
design. It affords, too, a 
complete control of color. 
Owner and architect may 
plan a building of lightest 
hue, secure in the knowledge 
that it will resist weather, 
smoke and soot stain. When 
backed by reinforced con- 



Building of the New YcnkTele- 
phone Co., Syracuse, Nw York. 
Vmheet, Qmein and Walker, 
blew York City, Architects. 



crete construction, cast stone 
permits buildings to be fire- 
safe and storm-proof, with 
economy. 

Business executives planning 
on new buildings and archi- 
tects specialiringin the design 
of commercial structures are 
invited to write for complete 
information. The beauty and 
distinction economically 
attained through the new 
technique in concrete are well 
worth careful consideration. 
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PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION-Chicago 
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SPEEDING THE WORLD'S WORK 



DHAVN IOH VBSTINGHOUSB BK C. PETEK HbLCK 




THE WORLD'S LARGEST STEAM TURBIIS E-GENERATOR — BUILT BY WESTINGHOUSE. INSTALLED AT HELL GATE STATION* 
NEW YORK CITY. FOR THE UNITED ELECTRIC LIGUT & POWER COMPANY — EDISON-UNITED SYSTEM. 



Light for a million homes 



Imagine a city of a million homes. It is night, 
and light is streaming from countless windows. 
Capacity great enough to light all these homes 
at one time has been built into a single gigantic 
Westinghouse steam turhine-generator unit. 

Yet size alone does not measure the progress 
which this turhine represents. Far more important 
than bulk is the standard of efficiency in modern 
power-producing equipment of which this 
great machine is an outstanding example. 

Ten years ago it was not uncommon for 
electric light and power companies to de- 
velop only one kilowatt-hour of electrical 
energy for every four pounds of coal humed 
beneath their boilers. Today. Westinghouse 
turbines and other power-producing equip- 
ment help public utility man- 
agement to treble its output 
of energy per pound of coal. 



Westinghouse 
Electrification 

-» Wirings 



Thm Si#n 



Westinghouse 



Here you have one reason why the average price of 
electricity today is lower than before I he war, al- 
though the prices of most other I lungs are higher. 

Contributions of Westinghouse to more effec- 
tive power production range from the largest 
turbines to the smallest, not merely for electric 
light and power companies but also for in- 
dustry, mines and ships. They include 
auxiliary equipment for turbine installa- 
tions, from stokers to every class of 
generating and distributing equipment. 
Westinghouse apparatus also includes the 
lighting units and motors which make 
electricity serve the everyday needs of 
home and industry. From the source 
of electrical power to its ultimate 
application in serving modern 
needs Westinghouse responsi- 
bility runs the entire course. 
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wonder if you'd like to come along. I'm 
rather proud of it." 

"I'd love to," said Sybil. "But. Ill bet 
it isn't any nicer than yours." 

"Just a little more modem," said Mr. 
Hagan. "We'll take the roadster. Son, 
you meet us at the store at 11. I'll blow 
you both to a soda or something." 

The house was a six-room cottage; 
white, with green blinds, a broad screened 
porch, and a tiled roof. 

Mr. Hagan helped her out of the car 
and unlocked the front door. From the 
entry, a white staircase with a slim cherry 
balustrade led upstairs. A door on the 
right opened into the living room. 

"It's darling," said Sybil. "No wonder 
you're proud of it." 

"I don't claim much of the credit" ex- 
plained Mr. Hagan. "It's an old house 
made over by a clever architect. The fur- 
niture came from another store — I don't 
deal in furniture. 

"Rut I supplied this linoleum. I think 
it brightens up this hall, don't you? The 
fellow who designed it must have felt 
he'd created something. All I did was to 
suggest this particular design to fit here — 
and sell it. 

. "I suppose that isn't exactly creative, 
but maybe some one else might have 
chosen worse. It's funny the way I feel 
about these things I deal in 1 gu css 
I'm kind of a romanticist. The way 
1 look at it, if I was selling flower:> 
I'd be selling the kind ol romance 
that looks beautiful, but fades in a 
day nr so. Linoleum, though, goes in- 
to a home and if it's good linoleum 
it's a kind of romance that lasts a 
long t iinc. Like real married love." 

"Why, that's a poetic thought," 
said Sybil. "I'd never have seen li- 
noleum that way." 



Material Aesthetics 

"V/OU would if you really thought 
* about it, "said Mr. Hagan. "Take 
'his paint job, now. Outside and in. 
Paint is nothing but lead and oil and 
turpentine and pigment. But choose 
'hem right and mix them properly 
and you've got something that adds 
beauty and preserves it. I get a real 
kick out of selling good paint. 

"But let's go out in the kitchen. 
When you come right down to it the 
kite],, 

■n conies pretty near being the 
heart of a home. It's the power plant 
'hat keeps it running." 

It was a blue and white kitchen. 
, "It's small,'' Mr. Hagan remarked, 
"but a big kitchen is a woman-killer. This 
house was built for the housewife who 
does her own work — as nine-tenths of 
'hem do. This kitchen ought to make 
Pven an indifferent houscKceper happy at 
her work. We've figured on saving her 
s ' ( 'ps Every thing i-- where she ran reach 
rt easily. The sink is high so she needn't 
«toop. There's a spray dishwasher. Even 
'he garbage can is a ihing of lieauty — 
a nd it opens and closes by foot pressure. 

I.onkal that steel cabinet. I wonder if 
J'ou have any idea how much work it 



saves? Every time I sell one of those 
things I feel I've lightened drudgery ami 
added sweetness and light to a home." 

"I should think you would," exclaimed 
Sybil. "Oh, what a wonderful stove!" 

"Good, isn't it? It's run by clockwork. 
The h ous ew ife can prepare her meat, veg- 
etables, pies or whatever she wants, put 
them in the oven, set it to start and stop 
at the proper time, then go out to bridge 
or the movies — and find dinner cooked 
"hen she returns." 

He motioned to the breakfast nook. 

"And here," he said, "the housewife 
can get breakfast without leaving her seat. 
Electric percolator, electric grill ami waf- 
fle-iron, electric toaster. I like selling 
these electric do-dads — I always feel I've 
done something to smooth the pathway 
ol true love. 

"It's a strange thing, electricity," con- 
tinued Mr. Hagan. "It does anything we 
want it to, but nobody knows what it is. 
I read a lot about electrons and atoms 
and things, but as a hard materialist, 
dealing in nails and frying-pans, it's the 
work electricity saves that occupies me." 

"I don't think you're a hard material- 
ist at all," protested Sybil. "Why, this 
kitchen is a work of art. I could love 
working in it." 

"It isn't bad," admitted Mr. Hagan. 



"The housewife 
puts dinner in the 
oven, sets the clock 
and then goes to 
the movies" 




"I think you'd like the laundry, too. A 
washing machine that does even-thing 
but put the clean clothes away. And the 
furnace is pretty good. Run by a rheo- 
stat. I'll show it to you presently." 

He showed it to her. He showed her 
the vacuum cleaner, too. And the many 
outlets for lamps, radio or talking ma- 
chine plugs. He showed her the bright 
chambers upstairs, one a delightful nur- 
sery, and the three baths. 

He rambled on about brass pipes, 
shower baths, towel racks, medicine 
chests, electric fixtures and plaster while 



Sybil marveled at the perfection of ap- 
pointments in this remodeled country 
house. 

Suddenly Mr. Hagan looked at his 
watch. 

"Quarter to II," he said. "Time to go 
lack to the store. Hope you haven't been 
lwred. All this detail interests me, and 1 
forget that it might seem dull to others." 

"Dull," said Sybil, "it's enchanting!" 
Well, son," said Charles Hagan, Sr., 
as he and Sybil entered the store, "I hop? 
you haven't found this atmosphere of 
pails and tin pans, nails and cement too 
contaminating." 

No Poetry in Nails? 

D ON T be silly, Dad," replied Charles, 
Jr. "I never called it contaminating. 
All I said was that nails are nails and tin 
pans are tin pans — and you can't get very 
poetic about them." 

"Just things," said his father. "And 
Life is more than just things, eh, son?" 

"That's how we feel about if, Dad," said 
Charles, Jr. 

"Rut things are more than just things, 
too, Charles," said Sybil, unexpectedly. 
"Why when your father talks about 
them, they are absolutely romantic. The 
way he talked about hardware and house 
fittings this morning was beautiful." 

"Beautiful!" repeated Charles. "What 
do you mean, lieautiful?" 

"1 mean he ties up electric percolators 
and brass pipes and vacuum cleaners and 
paint and plaster and nails with Life. 
He simply makes them sing. He— oh, 
that house was lovely." 

"A mute, inglorious Milton, with his 
light under a frying pan," chuckled 
Charles Hagan, Sr. 

"Well, I've sometimes wished that I 
knew how to express the kind of feeling 
I have about this store. 

"It's a kind of a cave of Aladdin to me. 
Only I 've filled it myself. And every sin- 
gle piece of stock in the place is Aladdin's 
lamp." 

He picked up a twelve-penny nail from 
a keg. 

Magic in Hardware 

"I < " »K, 1 nil. this nail! And what do I 
*—* see? I see men digging ore with steam 
shovels in the Mesabi. I see the ore roll- 
ing down the chutes into great steel 
ships, snatched by great machines out of 
the ships and into cars, shunted into yards 
of foundries and roaring, rumbling mills. 
1 see men and machines spinning the iron 
into threads, 1 see men and tnachiiies cut- 
ting and shaping those threads into nails, 
I hear freight trains banging over the rails 
to bring the naila to me, and here they 
are. 

"Then I rub the nail the other way and 
1 see it driven home by one of my ham- 
mers into the joist of a framework that 
teiil be a house. I see 20,000 others driven 
until the framework is a house. I know 
that the tools I sell will shape the mate- 
rials of that house until it's ready for 
human beings — working, playing, long- 
ing, loving, dreaming human lyings — to 
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Mills Metal Partitions 

Geared to Speed 

BUSINESS is moving forward at a rapid 
rale. The 1929 idea is greater acceler- 
ation. Mills Metal Interchangeable Partitions 
always a factor of speed and economy offer 
this year even greater advantages. 

Even easier than ever to install, take down and 
re-assemble. Greater production with accom- 
panying economies and improved delivery. 

Simplicity and beauty have been greatly in- 
creased by new and better designs. Mills 
Metal Interchangeable Partitions offer in 
1929 the greatest possible economy, con- 
venience and beauty for office, factory or 
any place where partitions are used. Write 
for descriptive literature. 

_ rmpm • f Wilts has developed Marblmetal, a toil 'r t partition com- 
ilftlf M MM • fining all the fine advantage* of marble and metal 
Rea»tiful,sturdyand absolutely sanitary, ff rite for literature describing Marblmetal. 

THE MILLS COMPANY 

A Mills Metal Partition for Every Purpose. 

900 WayBide Rood • Cleveland, Ohio 
Representatives in All Principal Cities 

MILLS<§>METAL 
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occupy it. That's what I sei — just by rub- 
bing a nail." 

"Why, Dad," said Charles, Jr. "You 
never talked like this before." 

•'Don't interrupt," said Charles, Sr. "I 
never really got suing before. 

"Now 1 drop the nail and I rub a hinge. 
And that hinge opens the doors of that 
house to romance. Not the Romeo ami 
Juliet romance of ealf kisses on balconies, 
but married romance that makes that 
house a home. Romance that has sense 
eDOqgtl to want that home to stay a home. 
Romance that doesn't despise comfort, 
or cleanliness or convenience. 

"Romance that isn't afraid of neces- 
sary drudgery but isn't going to do the 
washing by hand if it can afford a wash- 
ing machine. Romance that looks for- 
ward to additions to the family and con- 
sidftffl the best equipment for a nursery. 

"Things are just things? Boy, I can 
rub any damn thing in this store and 
show you dreams that Aladdin couldn't 
have realized if he'd nibbed his lamp 
with an electric polisher. 

"I can rub a garden tool and sec 10,- 
000 gardens. I can rub a radio tube and 
evoke wonders that would make Alad- 
din's slave pale with envy. 

"Why do you think I've been selling 
hardware 30 years if I didn't get some- 
thing besides a living out of il '.' Can'' 
you give your dad credit for enough in- 
telligence to make his living some other 
way if that's what he wanted? Don't you 
know that I could have retired 10 years 
ago? Think it's just habit that keeps me 
here? 

"Guess again, son. I'm here because I 
love selling hardware. I'm here because I 
think everything I sell adds to human 
happiness and gives more 2est to life and 
love. I'm here because this place pulses 
and throbs with Life — Life with a little 
T and a capital 'L.' 

"I'd hoped that you'd carry on with 
me in the same spirit. But if you don't 
feel it, it would be folly for me to insist. 
You and Sybil have your own lives to 
live, and 1 want you to live them. And 
you 11 do it with my blessing, for you 
sure have picked a darn nice girl." 

Advertising Romance 

"IpINE," said Charles Hagan, Jr. "But 
A if you feel that way about your busi- 
ness, why in heaven's name don't you put 
some of that stuff into your advertising" 
Why keep all this magic and enchantment 
and romance and glamor of hardware to 
vourself? Now, / could do you some 
copy-" 

"And / could do illustrations for it — ," 
Sybil added. 

"And ire could run a campaign that 
would make this hardware store unique. 
'Light Your House With Aladdin's Lamp 
'The Enchanted Nails.' "The Glamorous 
Hammer and the Magic Saw.' " 

"Oh, it would be fun ! " said Sybil. "And 
we wouldn't have to go to New York. 

"Don't you want to go to New York'" 
i.-ki-d t "harli's, ,lr , open-mouthed. 
"Not since vour father showed me tha 1 
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house," admitted Sybil. "I have discov- 
ered I am domestic. If I could have a 
house like that— " 

"I guess that could be arranged," said 
Charles Hagan, Sr., with a slow smile. 
"You see, I was going to use it as a gross 
material brilw if everything eke failed." 

"It's for us?" cried Sybil. 

"Nursery and ail," said Hagan, Sr., 
"provided 'and Son' is added to the toga 
in front of this store." 

Sybil and Charles, Jr., looked at each 
other. Then Charles, Jr., shook his fath- 
er's hand. 

"Married romance will step over the 
threshold fit* rh;it house ami make it :i 
home just as soon as Sybil is willing," 
said the son. 

"Sybil is willing right now," she said. 
Then she kissed Charles Hagan, Sr., and 
said: 

"But I don't like the light fixtures in 
the nursery, and there ought to be a big- 
ger medicine cabinet in the front bath 
room." 

"Rub a nail," said Charles, Sr., "and 
the slave of the Nails will attend to it." 



Homes for Workers 

THREE years ago a small commun- 
%i Kewaunee, Wis., faced a prob- 
lem that is present in many manu- 
facturing communities. The skilled work- 
ers were moving away localise housing 
BOCdii ions were much poorer than in other 
cities. The workers were willing to pay for 
good homes, but there was a shortage of 

Jlioilciu limi-vr- :iinl lew were lieing built. 

A Kewaunee manufacturer complained 
tc the Chamber of Commerce that unless 
proper hou.-i - became available, he could 
not retain his skilled employes. 

The head of the Chamber worked out 
a plan whereby a few homes could be 
built. Other business men gave instant 
approval. 

Cooperation from the city was obtained 
through an appropriation of $2,000. In 
addition the president of the Chamber 
raised $25,000 among his fellow business 
men. 

A local architect drew the plans and a 
local contractor made the lowest bid. The 
lumber dealers in Kewaunee made close 
prices on the lumber and building sup- 
plies in order to help the cause along. 
Th e eonl raetor, by his agreement, worked 
"ii the e,-ei in,ii of the homes during the 
Winter and at other periods when he had 
little other building work to do. 

The homes were built on lots that, be- 
cause of lack of care, made the community 
look rather shabby. The success of the 
first houses built encouraged the building 
°f others throughout the city. 

The community considers that every- 
body profits by the house construction. 
The city is receiving at least $2,000 a year 
"i additonal taxes. The problem con- 
fronting the manufacturers has been 
solved. Building workers have been kept 
busy during slack times. Unsightly lots 
have Wen made beautiful— W. J.. II. 
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Now An Important Factor In 

CHROMIUM PLATING 

THE recently attained positive control of the electrolytic depo- 
sition of chromium on metals provides better and more beau- 
tiful automobile hardware and many other articles of common 
usage. The new chromium surface has a dense texture, highly 
resistant to dirt and corrosion and is extremely durable. A wide 
variety of effects from frosty finish to brilliantly smooth are possible. 

Now all manufacturers and platers by a careful relative ad- 
justment of the three factors essential to success, — acidity, tem- 
perature and current density, may economically employ 
chromium plating. 

Accurate control of process temperatures is best maintained 
by Sylphon Temperature Regulators, thermostatic instruments 
containing the original Sylphon Bellows as their motor element. 

Three No. 932 Sylphon Regulators in the chromium plating 
plant of one of the largest automobile manufacturers in America 

are shown above. , r\ a. f./Vft-, 

(// fflllV\? THERMOSTATIC 

INSTRUMENTS 

That Sylphon Temperature Regulators have been 
generally adopted by leaders in this new basic in- 
dustry 5s only natural. Sylphon Regulators for the 
control of temperatures or pressures of air, liquids 
or gases have for many years found extensive and diver- 
sified employment and arc favorably known to en- 
gineers, architects and manufacturing executives. 

THE t ^/frfi/jon^ BELLOWS 




Th* Sylphon IWlowi 



Originated and patented bv Tlie Fulton Sylphon Company, if th« motor element in thousands 
of thermostat! in the most highly recognized radiator trap*, refrigerating machinea, automobilei, 
industrial and building temperature regulators, And many other diaphragm spplicstioos. 

The plant of The Fulton Sylphon Company it the L argeat in the world devoted cichitivrly 
to the manufacture of thermostatic i nitrumrnts an-i we invite thoae interested to ■ubroit to our 
engineer! (without obligation) problem* i nvclving Sylphon Temperature or Pressure Control. 

Addren Letters to Department 4 'N*' 




KNOX VILLI.. TENNESSEE 




Representatives in sll principal cities in U.S.A 



tentative*, Crosby Valve and 



[a lives »n iu pnncpaj cmcs in v,o./v, — European neprcfenisuve*, i_rosny ' 
.ngtnecrtng Company, Ltd.. 41-2 Foley St., London, W t. England. — Cansdiai 
Representatives, Darling Bros., Ltd., 140 friticc St-, Montreal, Uuc, Canada 
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FIlHI is pictured a typiral rase of "de- 
centralization in inilustry"'. It is a modern 
ji.i-.oli rir plant in Texas, pro[MTty of the 
Signal Oil Company, completely sur- 
rounded by oil wells from which roracs 
its raw material. In Arkansas, cotton gins 
an- in the cotton fit-Ids. In Colorado, re- 
lining proc^sesnrc al the mines. In Illi- 
nois, corn stalk paper is made in the shadow 
of the corn stalks. Taking the factory to 
the raw material is a growing actuality. 
In all industries with operations "out- 

ImjsI" in charaeler, Butler Ready Made 
ndustrial Buildings haw won preference 
on such merits as completeness, eonomy 
in acquiring and in maintainence, fire 
resistance, speed in erection and appear- 
ance. But buyers are most impressed lis 
their substantial qualities which make for 
permanency and with their 
flexibility which permits 
enlarging or taking down, 
unit bv unit with full sal- 
vage for re-erection. 

\ rr Hull ... i.f .. purlin 

■ ml of ii tide wall arc 
tbown. Bv ,m-h Ingrnioua •l»ap- 
iiiu th*- fllrrnjjlh uf ,lrrl i- 
inullifiti. il ihruujlhnul Hull, r 
H. »dj Mod. Ilii.l.l.iiu- M..M 
mum «1rrngtb prr pound of J 
»'.■<■ 1 ia alljiinnl. 

* ilh liuoklrt T5> Irl lis 
kubtnfl ft pts-limlnftr^ t-Ntiiimlc 
on thr nlw building in mind. 

BUTUER MANUFACTURING COMPAQ 
Kansas Cilv, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. 

lilUTILIEk 

STEEL BUILDINGS 



Making a Machine of the Retailer 




(Continued Jrom page 50) 
.store I grew more and more impressed 
with this point of view. 

I decided that the small merchant is 
being "merchandised" to death. It is 
hard for many manufacturers to realize, 
when they are firing their Big Berthas 
at the small dealer, that this man is also 
the target for a hundred or two equally 
powerful sales promotion howitzers. Put 
yourself in the position of the proprietor 
of the average store. 

Thousands of manufacturers are em- 
ploying thousands of men who devote 
their entire time to marketing. These men 
feel, naturally enough, that in order to 
justify their pay envelopes they must 
keep turning out new merchandising ideas. 
They proceed on the theory that you and 
I do not buy but that we are sold and that 
the small merchant is their sales represen- 
tative. They spend millions of dollars to 
improve his salesmanship — or rather in 
the attempt to improve his salesmanship. 

They Wage a Battle Royal 

WITH the aid of the printer, the sales- 
man, the artist and the copy writer 
they descend upon you — the merchant. 
' ir, mure rightly, they converge upon yon 
—the merchant. You are urged to cash in 
big on fly killer, garden tools, cutlery, 
seeds, fertilizer, alarm clocks, lawn 
mowers, refrigerators, paint and many, 
many other lines. 

All of these are called to your attention 
— as a merchant — by letters, personal 
solicitation, broadsides and other proc- 
esses. Your windows, your counters, you 
personally, become the battle ground of 
'•merchandising." 

Then, as the variety, the pressure and 
the insistence of this "merchandising" in- 
crease you grow perplexed, harassed, bit- 
ter — until finally when something comes 
along that you really wouldn't have missed 
for anything you have already missed it 
because the waste paper basket is taking 
care of your "cashing in" process. 

This is exaggerated to be sure but more 
than a pound of truth lurks beneath the 
hundredweight of caricature. Now the 
small merchant needs help; lie needs 
ideas; he needs counsel. But right now 
be needs somebody to tell him where he 
sits in this new era of marketing that the 
chain store has produced. He is confused 
by the competition which surges about 
him. He is tired of being urged to cash 
in. He feels that blah is abroad in the 
land. For the moment he needs a sedative 
more than a stimulant. If he can be in- 
duced to consider how he can l>etter serve 
the buyer than how to "sell" the customer 
the change in point of view will improve 
his morale and make his store a better 
place for you and me to trade. 

If you and 1 can persuade the manufac- 
turers that we have bought garden tools, 
paint and electric irons in increasing vol- 
ume each year because they have made 
them better and cheaper and not because 



of pep and personality in their selling 
methods, a lot of money that has been 
going into sales education will go into 
more useful channels. Advertising, for in- 
stance, to keep you and me informed 
about the product. Lower prices, as our 
share of t he ipS,0OO,0OO,00O that is now lie- 
ing lost every year in distribution. And 
lastly a little plain talk to our representa- 
tive — the merchant. In fact, the lamp in- 
dustry is already proving the theory that 
what we buyers really want is more serv- 
ice and less salesmanship. 

This industry is saying, in effect, to the 
small merchant that in this new market- 
ing era where the buyer prefers to read, 
to see, to touch, there is a definite place 
for him. They are gearing their product 
■ltd the small merchant's convenience to 
the chain-store theory in a way that gives 
him a job that he knows he can do. In 
this new lamp picture, the small merchant 
finds himself with the definite job, not of 
selling lamps, but of taking care of a lamp- 
selling machine. 

Tins machine, without, being a robot in 
any sense, provides the merchandise to 
lie -»ld, adequate space for inventory, and 
B lighted display of the lamps so that you 
and I can decide on the lamp suited to our 
particular need. The merchant need not 
be able to paint a glowing word picture 
of the larger lamp sizes — our eyes will 
take care of that. 

This machine displays all sizes of lamps, 
right out in the open where you and 1 can 
get our hands on them. Over :i,li(X) of these 
merchandising devices have been sold to 
dealers and I hey a re working out in splen- 
did shape. 

Buy Rather Than Sell 

P'T if 'hese machines lark mechanism, 
• L * as we think of moving do-dads, they 
do have a mainspring that operates not 
only on you and me, but on the dealer, too. 
He knows that if ho keeps his machine 
clean, well stocked with lamps, and well 
lighted, you and 1 and the lamp company 
will take care of the rest. 

The late Mr. Wool worth proved that 
quantity in buying was more important 
than quality of selling, at least up to the 
sum of a dollar. The small merchant is 
slowly learning this important marketing 
fact with the result that he is getting his 
merchandise out where it can be seen and 
handled md bought. 

If he has been slow to act it has been 
because manufacturers have been spend- 
ing so much time and money trying to 
make him believe that standard merchan- 
dise is sold and not bought, that, he is 
their sales representative instead of our 
buying contact. 

Two important economies are possible 
to manufacturers from this view. A sav- 
ing of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
that now go into a multitude of small mer- 
chants' waste baskets, and a saving of 
ntuch helpful and badly needed thought, 
that now is similarly cast aside. 
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Going to Sea by Rail 



Crossing Great Salt Lake is but one 
of many scenic adventures along 
Overland Route to California 




Tit 
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Fifteen miles west of Ogden 
you actually "go to sea by rail" 
— over Southern Pacific's fa- 
mous"cut-oft*"across the mighty 
Great Salt Lake. 

For nearly J 03 miles your "San 
Francisco Overland Limited" 
skims over this remarkable man- 
made pathway. The Wasatch 
Mountains of Utah rim this vast dead 
sea. The beauty of the great open 
spaces, the silence of the desert, the 
wheel of seagulls far from theirnative 
oceans, the strange play of sunsets, 
make the passage of Great Salt Lake 
one of the memorable events of your 
journey. 

Near Promontory Point, where your 
Overland first reaches the western 
side of Great Salt Lake, frontierhis- 
tory has been made. Here, on May 
'O, 1 869, the eastward. — 'and west- 
ward — pushing lines of America's 
first transcontinental railroad met 
and linked the nation with a golden 
spike. That forever ended the day 
of the "covered wagon." The work 
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of intrepid pioneers was finished. 

After you leave Great Salt Lake you 
speed across Nevada's wide plains, 
where snow-capped mountain ranges 
back away to half-hide in purple shad- 
ows or boldly, in bright relief, return 
the yellows and redsof the sun. Then 
across the Sierra's summit and past 
Dmuter Lake;— Tahoc, where now 
you can go right to the lake's shore 




by Southern Pacific trains. De- 
scending via American River 
Canyon — you view another spot 
of historic interest and breath- 
taking alpine beauty. 

In a few hours you will be in 
Sacramento, the capital of Cali- 
fornia. It will be worth vour while 
to tarry there and see Sutter's 
Fort, now a museum, with many of 
its frontier relics still intact. Oak- 
land and San Francisco are but three 
hours beyond. 

By means of its four routes to Cali- 
fornia, all of which follow pioneer 
pathways you can sec the utmost of 
the historic West. Go one way , return 
another, and see the whole Pacific 
Coast. Stopoveranywherc.OnlySouth- 
crn Pacific offers choice of four 
routes. Only Southern Pacific pro- 
vides tu-flvn rains daily to Cali forn ia . 

Please send you r name and address 
to E. W. Clapp, 310 S. Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago, for copy of free 
illustrated travel booklet: "How 
lieu to See tie Pacific Coast". 



Southern Pacific 

Four Great Routes 

Suwiit Romi — "Syiiul LimiitJ". GoLm* Stat* Routi — "■Guldm Stju LimiuS' 
OvtiLA>p Kourr— ".Vm tranriitt Oitrlamt IJwiirJ". Shasta Roi'Ti — u Tir OivaJt' 



HVirn writlntt In CfeVNHR* Pu inr p.Vo»r 



.Vofnin'* Hum 
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^Jke First 
nternational 
Currency 

Ic was in 1891 that the sky-blue Trav- 
elers Cheque* were devised by the 
American Express. They were the first 
cheques to show the foreign money 
equivalent of a specified amount of 
U. S. dollars. 

Their method of identification was 
made simple, but sure. The purchaser 
signs his name on each of the cheques 
when he buys them. When he wishes 
to spend them, he signs his name again 
in the presence of the person accept- 
ing them. The agreement of the sig- 
natures makes the cheques spendable. 
If they are lost or stolen, uncounter- 
signed or not surrendered for value, 
the American Express refunds in full. 

American Express Travelers 
Cheques have stood the test of time, 
and are known all over the world. 
To many foreign hotels, shopkeepers, 
they are synonymous with American 
titvelers. 

Issued in denominations of 
$10, $20, $50 and $100 

Cm* 75c/»rf<«A$lOO 
Sold by 22,000 Banks, American Ex- 
press and American Railway Express 
offices. Merely ask for the sky-blue 
American Express Travelers Cheques. 

fur safety 
J and spendahiliiijr 

American 

> EXPRESS 

Jravelers cheques 

Steamship tic ten, hotel reservation], itineraries, 
cnu'ies and tours planned and boohed to 
any pan of the world by the Ameri- 
can Express Travel Department 
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NEWS 

OF ORGANIZED BUSINESS 

By Willard L. Hammer 




Seattle Chamber of Commerce founded 1 88a 
*•*********★****■***★***#******************************** 



Banquet 
via Radio 



The Spokane, Wash., 
Chamber of Commerce 
held it.- annual bail' |tiel 

" this year in a unique 

fashion. It was the first radio banquet 
e ver given by a chamber of commerce, so 
far as we know. The attendance at the 
annual dinners of the Chamber had grown 
so large that no hall was available that 
would house the crowd. The problem was 
solved by holding the banquet in the 
homes and broadcasting the speeches and 
entertainment from the local radio sta- 
tion, KHQ. 

Whereas in former years the maximum 
attendance was about 1,000, this year 
more tliLin •l.'iiX) -ienilied their intention 
to listen in at the appointed time. It is es- 
timated that 1(1,000 actually did tune in. 

The addresses were short and pithy — 
would that all banquet speeches were — 
and were interspersed with music. 

Many chambers of commerce iu that 
and neighboring states sent telegrams of 
c oimratulations. 

"The food and service were not equal 
to the standards of former years," wired 
the Yakima Chamber of Commerce, "but 
program and accomplishments set a new 
high mark." 



Mobeklv, Mo., wirli n 
Farmers for population of nearly 
a Chamber i 5 Q00 recently learned 

how to get the i;ooil 

will of the fanners in its trade territory. 

The Moberly Chamber of Commerce 
was holding a membership drive. Mer- 
chants and business men went out during 
the campaign and met the fanners on their 
own ground. They told of a contemplated 
movement to help the fanners. Previous 
to the drive, the fanners hail believed 
that Moberly was utterly selfish and had 
no interest in the fanners. 

The campaign changed all that. The 
farmers and merchants became real 
friemls. Many of the farmers enrolled as 
members of the Chamber. 

In order to sustain the interest of the 
membership aroused by the campaign, the 
Chamber sent out letters asking what 
were the most important things the 
Chamber could do for the community. 



"Boost Moberly, work together" was 
the first answer to this question. Many 
also thought there was a necessity for aid 
in promoting community gatherings such 
as annual fairs, and other meetings where 
town and country folk could discuss their 
problems. 

The replies convincingly showed that 
the citizens of Moberly are awake to their 
community's needs and willing to cooper- 
ate to better the community. 



Km-ciHV and import 

p ,fin J Imbibitions ""d re- 
Famphlet ^frictions are and have 

been, especially since 

the war, great obstacles in the way of 

trade. They have hampered the normal 

play of competition by imperiling both 

the essential supplies of some nations and 

the indispensable markets of others. 

Artificial trade channels have thus been 

created. 

The World Economic Conference, held 
at Geneva last Summer, set on foot an 
interesting international convention to 
eliminate these trade barriers. The sig- 
natory and ratifying powers agree to 
eliminate import and export prohibition- 
or restrictions within a limited time after 
the convention goes into effect. 

Details may lw obtained from the pam- 
phlet, "The International Convention for 
the Abolition of Import and Export Pro- 
hibitions and Restrictions," published by 
the Foreign Commerce Department of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 



Billboards 



What shall be done to 

H chwa s ! iro,oct ' ^ scenic val- 
^ ' y S 'ie of point-- along pub- 
lic highways and the 
beauty of residential sites is becoming an 
important question in the minds of real 
estate men. The National Association ol 
Real Estate Boards plans to have a COO? 
ference on the subject at its meeting in 
June. 

The Outdoor Advertising Association 
of Ann rica has b TO n cooperating with tin- 
realtors and more than likely will share in 
(he conference. 

Advertising signs have an important 
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c^y/ Dream 




Realized 



NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

{INCORTOKATEO UNDER THE LAWS OF NEW YORK) 

A MUTUAL ORGANIZATION, FOUNDED IN 1845 



EIGHTY-FOURTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 



Dividends to Policy-holders in 1928 . $58,600,000 
Dividends in 1929 67,100,000 



TO THE POLICY-HOLDERS: 

Our Eighty-fourth Annual Report has been verified and is 
being filed with various governmental authorities. May I point 
out to you, the people chiefly interested, some of its salient facts? 

As policy-holders you paid the Company last year in round 
figures $256,000,000. 

The Company paid to you and to beneficiaries SI 56.000.000. 

That left us about $100,000,000. 

Our net reserves increased during the year $100,000,000. 
We put that $100,000,000 in our reserves. 
You may ask. what arc reserves? 

Broadly speaking, they are funds set aside from which future 
liabilities are to lie met. 

We put that $100,000,000 in reserves at the close el the year 
for that specific purpose. 

A policy of Life Insurance is almost exactly like a bond. It will 
mature some day. Nearly all bonds mature at a definite date. 
Most policies of Life Insurance mature at an indefinite date, but 
all will mature, in some form, within a limited period of years. 

A sound bond is pro- 
tected by a Sinking Fund— 
from which the bond is lobe 
redeemed at maturity. The 
•Sinking Fund is accumulat- 

for that year. 

Tna law requires It " 
we had failed to make or 
could not make hat .entry 
(deposit) we would soon be 
declared insolvent by the 
Insurance Department, and 

the Courts. , , 

The reserve increase tor 
1928 was large, bul no larger 
than the law rrquw-es. 

That we "hall, redeem all 
our bonds (pobeiea) as they 
come due is certain. You 
know that. . D [ t he Company was sufficient to pav all 

The other '""^ irin $900,000,000 of new business in 1928. 
the expenses oi i i jfljjTjjJOjfJflQ c f old business, taxes, $6,700,000. 
I he care ol aboii V t he maintenance of other legal reserves 
the care of invested^ « ^ fa m9 W000 .000 more in divi- 
and a sum sum , . , 9 2 0 , on d to increase the general surplus 
dends than we P" 1 " 
by $4,000,000. 



In addition the Company loaned you on the sole security of 
your policies $52,700,000. 

These are round figures, calculated to give you merely an 
outline sketch of the Company's activities in 1928. 

SAVING YOUR MONEY 

How much of the $1 56,000,000 we paid you or to beneficiaries 
during 1928 and how much of the $52,700,000 loaned you during 
that year will be lost because unwisely invested? That is a very 
important question. It goes to the very heart of the usefulness 
of Life Insurance. To save money by investing it soundly is 
difficult. 

Even men of experience frequently make mistakes. 
I do not overstate the truth when I say that few people having 
small amounts of money to invest do it wisely. 

REMEMBER 

You can leave the proceeds of your insurance with this Com- 
pany in trust for your beneficiaries or you can leave any cash due 
under your policy and the Company will hold it, guaranteeing 

>% interest. 

On all such funds we will 



your principal and not less than 3', interest 



BALANCE SHEET 



ASSETS 

Real Ell Rift Owned ind 
l iru Mortgage Lean* 
on Farm*. Home, and 

Bmiimi Property . $564,502,256.85 

Bond* o< the United 
State*, Other Govern, 
menli, Statu. Cltlta, 
Countiet. Public Utlll- 
llei. Railroad*, tie.... 
Preferred and Guaranteed 
Slodw 

Policy Loam, c.i h and 
Other Allots 



641.944,719.68 
31,238.610.00 
297.394.761.12 



Icy -holder*' Protect Ion $1,535,080,347.65 



LIABILITIES 
Rriervee— pmplft erllh fu- 
ture premium* and Is- 
lere«t to pay all Iniur- 
iNcp and annuity abll* 
nation, at they become 

du. . . $1,340,100,132.87 

Dividend* Payable to Pol- 
icy-holder* m 1839. . 67.148,446.00 

All vttiar Liabilities 7,973.047.98 

Total LlabillllM SI. 415.221,626, 85 

General Contingency Fund 11 9.858,720.80 



$1,535,080,347.65 



pay in 1929 (as we have 
done for some years) 4.6' , . 

In 1928 you left with 
the Company in this way 
under various accounts 
$28,000,000. 

Your total under these 
accounts on January 1, 1929 
was $70,000,000. 

That $70,000,000 is not 
just a deposit. It is mingled 
with the Company's entire 
assets and is a part of the 
Company's liabilities. It is 
backed, as all our liabilities 
are. by $1,500,000,000. 

Finally study the balance 
sheet. 71ierc you have 
the facts about our financial 
rendition, while above you 
have a picture of the new 
Home Office: "A Dream 
Realized." 



Show the "Dream" and ihc balance sheet to your neighbor. 

New York Life Insurance Company 



By DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 

When writing to Strut Yo»K l,m Ixsuuxro Commxt plram mrntion .YofiVm'f Butinut 
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and legitimate place in modern business, 
but the uncontrolled use of such fiigns in 
recent years has come to injure the in- 
vestment which the public has made in its 
highways by destroying or marring; the 
pleasant views. 

The committee of realtors that has been 
working on the problem reports that there 
is growing criticism of the "shack" type 
of lunch stands, filling stations, and simi- 
lar places. 



In or Out 

a positive check on traffic 



r\NLY one way in or out of the plant that is enclosed 
with an Anchor Chain Link Fence. Men, trucks 
and materials must enter and leave the premises thru 
a controlled exit . . . the gate. There the watchman 
prevents any attempt at theft . . . and refuses entry 
to undesirable or unauthorized persons. 

Ask the local Anchor Fencing Specialist to submit a 
plan for enclosing your plant with an Anchor Chain 
Link Fence. He is equipped to recommend and properly 
erect the right enclosure for your particular working 
conditions. Anchor Fencing Specialists are located in 
75 cities . . . one is near you. 



ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 

Eastern Avenue ami Kane Street * * * Baltimore, Md. 

Albany. Beaton. Chariot lr, Chirajc ., Cincinnati. Cleveland. Drtrnit, Hartford. llnttMon, 
Autfrl>-.. Miiwla. I_. 1.. Nrwnrk, »w York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
St- Lonla, San t'ranriwo, Shrrvrport. 
RtprtunUitnts in all other prinap*t tititi. Cm in ft your fast tUuifitd ItUphtn* Jiwttrj. 

IVnchor 



M VDK BV THE MAKERS OF AMERICA'S FIRST CHAIN LINK H N< K 



. One of the interesting 
Cooperating examples of coopcra- 
Competitors t ion by competitors in 

inn. i, ni industry is I'ur- 

nishcf.1 by the Electric Steel Founders' Re- 
search Group. This organization was 
formed in 192IJ by men who felt that co- 
operative research to improve steel foun- 
dry practice would be of great benefit and 
that bringing together the combined 
knowledge of various persons would help 
solve difficult problems. 

In 1923, methodical work in merchan- 
dising research was begun. The merchan- 
dising committee, which wns then formed, 
confined itself largely to analyses of indus- 
tries using steel castings, to study of new 
uses of the castings, and to development 
of a satisfactory cost, system, which had 
for many years been seriously needed. 

The cent nil office of the Group began to 
serve in part as a clearing house for infor- 
mation of benefit to officers of member 
concerns. A feature of great value in this 
was the monthly interchange of operating 
and departmental cost data. Works man- 
agers were prompted by the comparisons 
made to inaugurate desirable local inves- 
tigations. 

Regulations were adopted soon after 
the formation of the Group providing for 
standards of inspection. The members 
have committed themselves to strict ob- 
servance of these. 

Research is done with equipment of the 
various companies, under the supervision 
of the association. Cooperative technical 
effort by companies that are in every re- 
spect competitors has been shown to be 
sound in principle. The similarity of the 
major processes of the members is un- 
doubtedly an important factor in making 
the association research so successful. 



Bi.Oomfielu, Nebr.. 
Panacea ot ]);ls decided to adopt 

Cash Payments ,,, ru,.-. n, nt ly the plan 
its Chamber of Com- 
merce put into effect last year, that of 
conducting nil business on a cash liasis. 

Prom butcher and baker, to barber and 
dentist , to physician and surgeon, it is pay 
as you buy in Bloomfield. The system has 
allowed the merchants to cut their over- 
head, to reduce losses on had accounts, to 

conduct their liusine-scs i •,. Hlicienilv 

Results Jvive surpas.-ed fondest, expect a 
lions. Not only has no business perma- 
nently left the territory, but the low 
prices resulting from the cash basis haw 
attracted customers from other communi- 
ties. 

Prior to Adoption, of the plan the mer- 
chants who had been "charging it" were 



WktU writing fr> Asi'inx Pnrr Fkxit, Comtvxt nlme mention Xatian's Rutineu 
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For driving' 
brick machines 




Retting no more business than were the 
wish merchants who had moved in during 
the past few years and who had been able 
to undersell the older credit merchants. 

The Retail Men's Association was 
formed when it was evident that a drastic 
change in methods was necessary. Each 
member signed an agreement to insist on 
cash for each sale for a period of nine 
months. If then the system seemed a suc- 
cess, it was to be continued indefinitely. 
It has so far proven very successful. Every 
merchant is elated. 

When the system was first put into ef- 
fect, old customers objected to paying 
cash where they had been netting eredtt, 
but they only went across the st reet to an- 
other cash store and soon were back trad- 
ing with the first store and glad to find 
that their dollar would go much farther 
than before. 

The cash basis of sales is the greatest 
help yel found for combating the increas- 
ing competition of the chain stores, which 
have, of course, always been on a cash 
basis. 

The merchants have also discovered 
that they can pay cash and get much bet- 
ter prices from wholesalers. Hence the 
cash trailing helps to reduce prices at both 
ends. 



A Chamber 
Sells Bonds 



The Association of 
Commerce of Quincy, 
Illinois, sold two hun- 
dredand fifty thousand 
dollars worth of bridge bonds in three 
days. And because of this, the city is to 
have a new million and a half dollar bridge 
to span the majestic Father of Waters. 

A bridge, independent of the privately 
owned, toll bridge now in ojieration has 
been the hope, the aspiration, and the talk 
for the last half century or more. Hut it 
took the Association of Commerce to 
make it possible. 

The plftna were started more 1han three 
years ago. At first it was thought the city 
would issue bonds to cover the cost of the 
bridge, but the bonding power of the city 
was not sufficient, as there were other out- 
standing bonds, and, too, there was con- 
siderable opposition to the undertaking 
by small property holders. 

In the meantime, the Association of 
Commerce employed engineers to get es- 
timates on a bridge. 

The Missouri State Highway Commis- 
sion agreed to connect its cross-state high- 
way with the western approach of the 
bridge. And, as the bridge comes to the 
foot of Main Street in Quincy, nothing on 
the ea«t side of the river was necessary to 
complete the arrangements. 

After these plans had been approved by 
all' I he government and state organiza- 
tions concerned, one of the largest bridge 
bond** concerns m *» country offered 
to build the bridge, at a cost of about a 
million and a half dollars, proving two 
hundred and ,,f,y thousand dollars w.re 
forthcoming as ft guarantee. Here the As- 
r nm mcrce was a potential 
sociation of Commn^ r 

r »r»""Htf,rt between .he 



SURE power contributes materially to 
the continuous operation of brick ma- 
chines. The line shaft at this brick plant is 
driven from a 200 H. P. synchronous motor 
by a Morse Silent Chain. Its dependable 
and efficient operation helps to insure 
greater production from the brick machines. 

This drive operates on 54 inch centers; 
driver, 720 r.p.m.; driven, 225 r.p.m. One 
tenth or 5,000 H.P., the same dependable 
results are possible. 

Over 6,000,000 h. p. of Morse Silent Chain 
Drives have been installed for transmitting 
power to machinery of all types. It pays 
to standardize on Morse. 

MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y. 

Branches in Principal Cities 

MORSE1KDRIVES 




Whn mitini to Mi«« Cn.ix Co. pf«,„r mention .Vol 
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Good Motors 

Keep Up 
Production 



To get the most out of a ma- 
chine it must be driven by 
a motor that has the right 
characteristics; one that w ill 
stand up in service and op- 
erate economically. In order 
to render such service to 
industry, Wagner builds 
every commercial type of al- 
ternating-current motor. 



Commerce, by which they would con- 
struct the bridge, take the tolls for twen- 
ty years and at the expiration of that time 
t urn the bridge over to the city of Quincy. 

The newspapers published in Quincy 
were for the proposal. Civic clubs, and 
kindred organizations, got behind it; and 
the mayor, the city council, the newspa- 
pers and the Association of Commerce 
cooperated, for the new bridge meant 
much to the future of Quincy's retail and 
wholesale business, to her factories, and 
to her banking institutions. 

The bonds were prepared and approved 
by the proper authorities, being twenty 
year, six and a half's. The Association of 
Commerce appointed teams of solicitors. 
The Sunday edition of the Hcrald-Wklg 
came out with a streamer acrass the front 
page, showing a picture of the proposed 
new bridge. It stated that Monday morn- 
ing at eight o'clock would be the zero hour 
when Quincy would start over the top for 
that new bridge. 

The committees worked up until eleven 
and twelve o'clock at night. Many • man 
who could not be seen in the daytime was 
called out of bed at night and asked to 
subscribe for the bonds. 

Many a working man, many a stenog- 
rapher and secretary bought bonds, as 
well ns the banker, the manufacturer, the 
jobber and the merchant. By eight o'clock 
WVdne.-day night .ill ih>« issue, two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars' worth, of 
bonds; were sold. 

That night, there was a \>\% celebration. 
An impromptu parade wasstaged, and 
there was preat jollification over the 
knowledge tli it, Quincy's long dreamed of 
bridge would sojii become a reality. 

The Association of Commerce was the 
prime mover in the sale of these bonds 
and the making of this bridge possible. 
No one man can claim any credit. No one 
faction of the city can claim the credit. It 
was once that every one in Quincy was 
united. 

— ~ ; The United States 

The Army s .\rmy engages quite 

Real Estate actively in the real 
— — estate business accord- 
ing to a bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Ileal Estate Hoards based on in- 
formation from the War Department. 

During the fiscal year 192S, the Army 
disposed of 8,585.18 acres of land and 
buildings by sale for a total sum of $3,- 
116,374.83. During the same period 722 
buildings were salvaged, the material 
contained therein being used for repair- 
ing other buildings at the posts and sta- 
tions wherever possible. 

At the close of the fiscal year, there 
were in force 1,517 revocable leases anil 
licenses for the use of government-owned 
property by private individuals, with an 
annual rental of $72G,(XiS. At the same 
time there were in effect 554 leases for 
the use of private property by the War 
Department. This latter property had 
an aggregate rental of $416,062.70. 

This bulletin gave us quite a surprise, 
although we hat! been somewhat, pre- 
pared for the shock of finding the Array 




Whatever your requirements may be, 
Wagm-r run rrroniiui-iii! without prcj- 
inlirc tin- right motor for tlir job. 

Literature on rfrtuett 

WAGNER ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 

6<100 Plymouth Arcane, Si. Loul*. V. S. A. 

W afrner Offtrr* and SrrWr- 

Station* in 21 Principal Cllirt 

I'rwluctm t FA>S . . . D**h . , . Wall . . . Citing 
I H t V^rT)RMKR*..Pnwrr..OiMrlhutti>n,.lnMrararnl 
"'■•""*"' "' I' |* " 'jl^m MmI Current 



'Wagner 

. . . qualify 
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extensively in business. For only recently 
we read about the Army's navy — the five 
ocean-gding transports operated by the 
Quartermaster Corps. 



j The "Sleepy South"' 

Salisbury ; s wn king up or rather 
Survey j^g already awakened, 
1 persistent national ad- 
vertising is telling America. Trade re- 
ports testify to the truthfulness of the 
advertising. 

The Piedmont section of the Carolinas 
and Virginia is one of the most virile of 
these coming sections. 

The Salisbury, N. C, Chamber of Com- 
merce recently had a survey made to show 
the city's industrial situation. In the 
results, "just published, Salisbury's central 
location in the Piedmont section is cited 
as a prime factor in the city's favor. Other 
favorable factors mentioned are power 
rates, shipping facilities, mild climate, and 
central location for mid-western, north- 
ern and southern markets. 

Other chambers intending to make a 
survey of their city's industrial situations 
may find interesting the pamphlets "Facts 
on Manufacturing in Salisbury" and "Dis- 
tribution's Crossroad." Both are pub- 
lished by the Salisbury Chamber. 



t ol Nl.LU oil the -lip|i<.- 

News in the sition that business 
Headlines raen readonlythehead- 
~~~~~~ ~~ - lines anyway, the Soo 
Chamber of Commerce, Saulte Ste. Ma- 
rie, Mich., has just started the publication 
of a four-page paper entitled HeaiHim'r 
which gives headlines as any other paper 
does, but omits the text. A blurb explain.- : 

The busy men who do things arc too busy 
with matters of importance to waste time 
reading. They make up the great army of 
headline leaden*. 

Inasmuch us this paper goes only to these 
busy and bustling babbitts, why waste time 
and money filling our columns with type 
that won't be read? 

The paper tells its stories well in the 
arbitrarily limited space. It leaves some 
details, of course, to the imagination; but 
it does save time. And as our typog- 
rapher, Mr. Douglas, would say, has 
plenty of good, white space. 

Coming Business Conventions 

(From information iTailabln March S) 
M , PUee 8*»**w 

r. NewWk. 

>. :» Buffalo... 



Association of Marine L'nder- 
writers ti the Units! Statee. 
Society tif American Floral* 
unit Ornamental Horticiiltu- 



• New York 

tad wit. . . Pittsburgh 
» k of Slh Chicago 

»-ll Detroit 

10-11 Waibingum. 

I.V-10 Chicago. 



15-17 St. I 

17-10 Baltimore 



2*-M New York. 

30- May 3 .('hieajto 
3lr-May 3 . Waatungtun 



National Council of American 
Shipbuilder"- , 

National Sanitary Supply MM> 
ciation. 

American r uutidryinc.il • Ano- 

dation. , _ . ... 
Tile A Manlel Contractor" ,Vj- 

noraitu ' Anienn 

National-American Wholesale 

l.uinlier Aaoocialipn- 
Nniinll Clay Product. I""- 

trie" Aw'icialioii. 
American &nr ln.titute. 
National Foreign Trade Coun- 

fliL 

American Welding Society. 

Air Drake iK"" 1 * , ... 

..Ct*m*">f C '' mm 
Unilid SUitrJ. 



that meet ait 
REQJU ■ REM ENT§ 





THIS recent installation of* Hauscrman 
Type T Partitions shows an interesting use 
of steel and glass in combination with solid 
Steel walls. The former for maximum bor- 
rowed light . . . the latter (sound-deadening, 
packed panels) for that executive office privacy. 

A refreshing originality of design . . . sim- 
plicity. Here is unmatched workmanship in 
Steel — balance of design, tight, perfectly fitted 
panels. Lustrous tones — deep, rich, unusual; 
graining effects faithful to the smallest detail. 
A quality product for those whose selection 
is based on quality standards. 

If you are considering a new building, or 
remodeling an old one, you will find it profit- 
able to talk it over now with one of our 
partition engineers nearest you. 

THE E. F. HAUSERMAN CO, 'Partition Specialhn 
68J6 Grant Avenue CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Wet, F.afmttriut "nJ F.rttlion Smut al Dirttl Parian 
Brmndttt in Tbirutn Principal <.:-,. 

"PARTITIONS FOR EVERY PLACE AND PURSE " 



HAUSERMAN 
PARTITIONS 

©«F IHOVABLE STEEL 



'Please send me further 
information about 
llauserman "Partitions. 



My Name 

Firm Name 

Address 

nbi-i-s --- — 

Whtn to T„ K E. F. JW.WSN Co. ple,ae m„ ti on «„,„«.. 
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An unusual picture of 
Edison, [hi v It show* 
the inventor in one of 
his few idle moments 



King Coal Still Reigns 



By THOMAS A. EDISON 



EVERY so often some one tells us 
that water power is to take the 
place of fuel as the dominant 
force in generating electricity. 
Visions of great hydroelectric plants, 
all over the nation, are conjured up, 
based on the theory that the coal supply, 

Hi tin- no' <'[;.-• mi suture, will be < \lj:iu.-t- 

ed, or that coal will be abandoned as an 
economic expediency for water power. 

Now, the fact is that this country has 
merely scratched the surface of its coal 
deposit*. The coal «tipply will last indefi- 
nitely. It is nothing to bother about. 

Another fact is that hydroelectric 
power will never supplant fuel as a gen- 
erator, since water power, in order to be 
utilized to its greatest efficiency, is gen- 
erally dependent upon operating in I net- 
work system, linked with fuel-burning 
plants. 

Only a few cities — those immediately 
within the region of water power — can 
hope fully to utilize hydroelectric power. 
The load of manufacture throughout the 
country must depend upon fuel- bunting 
I»wer. 

Transmission Is Limited 

DEVELOPED water power today is 
but a small fraction of the power re- 
quired in the country, the balance being 
essentially generated from fuel-burning 
plants. Approximately SO per cent of the 
undeveloped water power of the country 
lies in the Rocky Mountains and in the 
Pacific Coast region. The large market for 
power, unfortunately, is east of the Mis- 



sissippi. Great as have been the advances 
in transmission of electricity, the art has 
not yet reached a stage that makes it 
probable, or even possible, for electrical 
energy to be transmit ted from the Pa- 
cific to the Atlantic. 

The Question of Costs 

INDEED, the cost of developing wau-r 
power in the Sierra Mountains and 
transmit l in? it to the cities on the Pacific 
seaboard has become so great that it is 
now cheaper and more satisfactory to de- 
velop the electricity by steam located in 
the center of the laid district. Two of the 
large public utility companies on the Pa- 
cific Coast that have pioneered in water 
power developments are at present en- 
gaged in erecting mammoth steam sta- 
tions from which to supply future de- 
mands for electricity. 

Moreover, by no stretch of the imagi- 
nation can the inhabitants of Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Florida, Mississippi or Louisiana, 
for example, enjoy any material advan- 
tages from water power, because these 
states possess no undeveloped water pow- 
ers of any consequence. 

Two outstanding factors characterize 
water power development as distinguished 
from steam development. The cost of 
hydroelectric power is essentially one of 
investment. Steam generation, however, 
is generally one of smaller investment 
plus a larger cost for fuel and operation 
of the plant itself. The electrical output 



from most water power stations is de- 
pendent upon the seasonal flow of water 
and requires for economical operation a 
close tie-in with fuel-burning plants that 
are subject to operation in accordance 
with the demands for power. 

The hydroelectric plant, on the other 
hand, in order to be utilized to its great- 
est efficiency, is thus generally dependent 
upon operating in a network system with 
fuel-burning plants in order to utilize the 
water supply at the time the water is 
available. 

The charge has been made that when 
coal has been exhausted the country will 
be dependent upon water power alone. 
The coal mined to date is less than one 
per cent of the available supply. On the 
other hand, the efficiency of coal utiliza- 
tion is low and has steadily increased 
with the development of the art to about 
20 per cent, with the possibility of this 
going still higher. Water power now 
operates at over 90 per cent and has 
about reached perfection in its utiliza- 
tion. 

A Problem for Posterity 

IX7TTH the continued improvements in 
▼ V the burning of fuels yet to come to 
offset the increased power demands, tin- 
coal supply will earn- us indefinitely into 
the future. Water power, then as now, 
will be quite, inadequate to me. i the de - 
mands for electrical power, and posterity 
will have to develop other substitutes. 
But that is so far in the future that it is 
a matter of small concern today. 
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Silent Bakelite Molded Coiten produced by The Buiiick Compuny 
Bridgeport, Conn. 



At last — a squeak-proof caster 

formed of bakelite ^Aolded 



BASSICK sought a squeak-proof 
caster. One that was never thirsty 
for oil. One that would run dry year on 
end and never squeak, squeal or squawk. 
Bassick found it in one made of Bakelite 
Molded. 

Each wheel is formed of Bakelite Molded 
in one piece, in one operation. The 
wheel proper is of standard molding 
material, but the bearing surface is im- 
pregnated with graphite, and is self -lu- 
bricating. It never needs oil. The tough 
strength of Bakelite Molded makes it 
ideal for the wheel. 

These Bassick Casters provide an excel- 
lent example of the unusual manufac- 



turing problems so frequently solved 
through the use of Bakelite Materials, in 
one or another of their several forms. It 
suggests the desirability of considering 
Bakelite Molded for the economical pro- 
duction of parts made of other materials. 

Bakelite Engineering Service 
Intimate knowledge of thousands of 
varied applications of Bakelite Materials 
combined with eighteen years' experience 
in the development of phenol resinoids 
for industrial uses provides a valuable 
background for the cooperation offered 
by our engineers and research laborato- 
ries. Write for Booklet 42-M, "Bakelite 
Molded." 



BAKELITE CORPORATION 

247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y., Chicago Office: 635 West 22nd Street 
BAKELITE CORP. OF CANADA. LTD., 163 Duffcrin St., Toronto. Ont.. Cin. 



BAKELITE 



•UGllTEftlD 



THE MATERIAL OF 




U. t PAT, Dir 
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A THOUSAND USES 
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There's no fire mo good, it cannot 
ha made better with a sprinkling 
of F yretvef f F amous Reading 4n- 
thracHe. Order a few tons tod.iy. 



Iff PURE WATER 
WHY NOT 
PURE AIR ? 



THE 



Cities, towns and villages have Found it necessary to 
install costly systems of preventing pollution of the 
water which citizens use. 

That has been Forced upon them because of the 
swift ravages of epidemic diseases easily traced to 
the water supply. 

The disease and damage which polluted air brings 
to life and property is more insidious; its effects are 
not so much epidemic as never ceasing; it unflaggingly 
encourages the ravages of respiratory diseases and 
is being blamed by medical authorities for increasing 
suffering and death from other ills. 

In addition to its injurious effects on health, there 
is a property damage attributable to smoke which has 
been estimated at $17.00 for every inhabitant of this 
country each year. 

Such a scourge must be abated. Movements are 
progressing against this evil. Either fuels must be 
burned so that they cannot pollute the air, or smoke- 
less Fuels must be used. Burning Famous Reading 
Anthracite is the easiest and most economical way oF 
preventing air pollution, 

A. J. MALONEY 

President 



PH I LAD E LPH IA AND READ I N C 



COAL-" IRON COMPANY 



PHILADELPHIA • NEW YORK ■ BOSTON > BUFFALO • DETROIT • TOLEDO • CHICAGO - MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS • ST. PAUL • ROCHESTER • BALTIMORE ■ WASHINGTON • READING • MONTREAL, CANADA 

©PRCICO, 1929 
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THE PATTERN OF COMMERCE 

As Seen by 
Raymond Willoughby jH 

*iH^*^******^»***************************************************************** ****** 





THE report that shipments of lo- 
comotives declined from 1,074 in 
1927 to 550 in 1928 carries its 
Otra motive power to invite con- 
sideration. For one thing, it whets curi- 
osity about selling methods. Do the fac- 
tories provide show rooms? Do they give 
demonstrations? Do representatives 
of the works call on "the trade?" Is there 
:i "trade in" problem? The popular idea of 
the traveling salesman seats him in the 
smoker rather than in the cab. Certainly 
there is evidence enough for honest doubt 
that a locomotive salesman could carry a 
Bode line. 

ON the word of Horace M. Albright, 
director of the National Park Serv- 
ice, "Jazz amusement features are not al- 
lowed in the parks. Conventional enter- 
tainment such as motion picture shows are 
not encouraged." The purpose, as he de- 
fines it, is to "preHent Nature in its most 




striking moods and attempt through it to 
hold the interest of the visitor away from 
i he conventional interest he has at home." 
, , r ,„ (be convi ntional theater program 
would put it, "Book by Nature. Lyrics by 
Nature. Scenery' designed and painted by- 
Nature." 

WHATEVER else the death of John 
the Good, Prince of Liechtenstein, 
Iris revealed for public contemplation, it 
, , ,„,,' ,|,e fact that he 

r "" L f On he throne since 

was no spcndthritt. un »» 

[888, this ruler was »^£^St, 
natc. Certainly his statecraft » o 

m, ,sured lev the dimensional • 

,„,„,., II1(>n .|,lobofcolor on he ma o 

Kuro,*.IIereisafacet«fh.sfhan era 

revealed by I writer in the HooHi 
Tribune of New York: 

For most of his life he let his peofte use 
Austrian stamps; but in bis ,"^ A ^S£ 
discovered the poss ib.li.ies <^ *g3 a 
stamp market und he personally °«- ' * 
scries of issues which followed one anon 



with bewildering rapidity, the bulk of each 
issue being exported unused to the Ameri- 
can collectors. He had, too. the canniness to 
note before he died that the Austrian in- 
heritance taxes were heavy, and he made 
financial arrangements with his brother and 
nephew, the natural heirs, lo pass the suc- 
cession clireri to his grand-nephew, thu- 
avoiding the necessity of paying inheritance 
taxes three times. 

That, paragraphic notice of some of the 
prince's qualities is item enough for as- 
surance that feudal lord though he was, 
John of Liechtenstein had modern no- 
tions. 

THOMAS A. EDISON'S idea of a weed 
crop that would supply our rubber re- 
quirements puts the mind to a fresh elas- 
ticity of imagination. Botanists have long 
known that rubber-like materials exist in 
hundred- - of plant,- of many different spe- 
cies. The difficulty, of course, is in extract- 
ing the rubber from the weed saps at low- 
cost, and to obtain a sultstance of a purity 
anil character suitable to the ordinary 
uses of rubber. 

This persistent obstacle to commercial 
utilization has not heen solved by Mr. 
Edison, and the gap lietween the vision 
and its fulfilment gives the cynic his op- 
portunity to warn that there is likely to 
be many a skid between rubber in the 
weed and rubber in the tire. For the op- 
timist, the idea will argue that it is an ill 
weed that holds no good rubber. 

THERE is an established adage of the 
prize ring that ''a coo.l big man is bet- 
ter than a good little man." Competition 
in business j> inviting a similar conclusion. 
Failures have increased in the last five 
years, and, for the most part, the suspen- 
sions have involved the smaller firms. 
Paradoxical as this trend may seem in 
view of its development in a period of 
economic ac tivity and high industrial pro- 
duction, it does not lack for plausible ex- 
planation. It is well put by Col. Leonard 
P. Ayres, vice president of the Cleveland 
Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. He 
finds that 

This it a time of prosperity for the effi- 
cient and the strong, but one of increasing 
difficulty for those that are less successful 
in reducing their costs of production, or dis- 
tribution, or that are handicapped by inade- 
quacy of capital. It is a time of mergers and 
consolidat ions. Of course, it is not true that 
all the large concerns are efficient, and the 
small ones inefficient, but in very many 



cases it is true that the large linns grew large 
because they were efficient, and that the 
small firms are having increasing difficulty 
in competing with them. 




PHILADELPHIA provides an illumi- 
nating object lesson in applying an ap- 
paratus of business to expand an appre- 
ciation of art. Through its "easy time pay- 
ment" plan, the Art Alliance is trying to 
develop a larger public interest in art and 
to encourage American artists. As Miss 
Clara Mason, the executive secretary, 
puts it, 

The Alliance takes this step realizing that 
there are tens of thousands of persons 
throughout the country who have a deep. 
Inherent love for art, but do not know how 
to bring about its gratification. Many of 
them feel that the works of the best Ameri- 
can artists are unattainable and not meant 
for them. It is our aim to help bre«k down 
this feeling that one's pocketbook would 
not permit of the purchase of an original 
picture by a good American artist. 

Right enough, a short purse will not 
carry far toward possession of true art. 
But it does seem especially appropriate 
that a group of Philadelphians should 
provide the material for amending the 
epigram contributed by one of its news- 
papers, "Art is long but a lot of artists are 
short." 

/^\NCFJ upon a time a paving contrac- 
tor who lived in the great town of 
( 1"\ eland by the waters of Erie dreamed 
of a sunken island in the Pacific. Now, the 
dream was so vivid that he took much 
thought of journeying to this lost land. 
He decided to search for it. By ship and 
plane he traveled up and down the shore 
line of the western sea. At last he saw evi- 
dence that confirmed his faith. Far below 
the cockpit of his plane he beheld a shoal. 
It was just off the coast of Mexico. It con- 
formed to his vision of the sunken island. 
He wondered whether the island could 
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What Price 
Income ! 

"How Much Should I 
Lay Aside for Life Insurance ?' 



' A. question more frequently 
asked (he life underwriter thin any other. 
What proportion of his income can a young 
man put into life insurance premiums, es- 
pecially if he is married ? 

CONCRETE FACTS SPEAK LOUDER 
THAN WORDS. Here is the actual 
program of a young man. 28, married, 
with two children. 

His income is $5,000 a year. What 
would you consider a fair proportion of 
this income to lay aside for life insurance? 
Ten percent? 

Actually in this case the annual premiums 
amount to about $600. leaving a balance of 
$4,400 of the income for the support of the 
family; an easy proposition for ambitious 
young parents looking to the future. 

What do THEY get for THEIR $600' 

Total life insurance of $30,000.— $5,000 
to be paid in .cash in case of the husband's 
death, the rest so arranged in a trust 
settlement as to produce $100 a month 
income for the wife during her lifetime, 
the remaining principal to go to the chil- 
dren after her death. 

Do you not think this young man has 
done well for himself and his family? 

Surely he has laid out his life very suc- 
cessfully, with a fair income for present 
living expenses and an estate of $30,000 to 
leave for his family. 

In the meantime cash value accumulates 
and dividend returns are paid. 

He might struggle for years toobtain such 
a result in other ways, and then fail of hit 
goal, in the meantime missing the best there 
is in life including the con- 
tented enjoyment of hit 
income and his family. 

How near can YOU 
gel to this? Let us 
help you work it out. 



UFE Insurance Company'" 
► <4 

Inquiry Bureau 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boa ton, Mam. 

Please lend booklet "This Matter of 
Suocega." 

Nam* ............. 

Addrtit 

»».». .. „„.„ „ 

When vritiig pteate mention Mftfm'j Iiiuinut 




be reclaimed by building a sea wall around 
it. He commissioned Cant. L. B. Lock- 
wood to find him a ship suited to explora- 
tion. Captain Lockwood laid hold of the 
Peary, the venerable vehicle of MacMil- 
lan's Arctic thrust in 1025. The Peary has 
sailed from Boston to make the dream 
come true. And that is the fairy-like in- 
troduction to the adventure begun by 
Matthew F. Bramley, wealthy in this 
world's goods, but a richer man for his 
exhilarating asset of romance. And be it 
indebted to Jason or Bramley, Golden 
Fleece or sunken island, the world is al- 
ways ready to acknowledge a respite from 
humdrum, and to acclaim high adventure 
with applauding attention. 

XT O one is likely to find novelty in pres- 
ent talk of the passing of the milk 
tattle. Milk bottles have always passed in 
the night, and have made considerable 
ado about it, as a world of light sleepers 
can readily testify. But questions of 
whether the bottle can hold its own is now- 
agitated by a competitor — an airtight 
container made of paraffined spruce fiber. 
One dairy company in New York is serv- 
ing 50,000 families with the new package. 

If i he public takes to the cardboard 
substitute the company will discontinue 
delivery by bottle. That decision would 
signify more than the knell of glassware. 
It would end the 5-ccnt deposit, a matter 
of no great regret, perhaps, except to the 
amateur collectors of bottles. More revo- 
lutionary would be the doom of the milk 
wagon. And that, eventuality is made to 
seem quite plausible with provision for a 
booth to be attached to a motorcycle. This 
device will carry 300 quarts of milk, 60 
more than the average glass load, the 
makers say. 

How long the new containers will stand 
abuse will not be known for some time. 
For their part, bottles have asked no 
quarter of the world, and usually they 
have delivered the milk. But anything 
that can keep milk fresh and usuable for 
five weeks, as the "seal-cones" are said to 
do, must have more backbone than was 
revealed by the first paper drinking cups. 
Like t lie metal tokens of an earlier and 
wetter era, they were ''good for one drink 
and non-transferable." 

PEKING is no more the name of 
China's capital. The Nationalist Gov- 
ernment says so, and that ought to make 
it official and final. The new spelling 
makes it Peiping, which should be uni- 
versally welcomed if it is to go with times 
of peace. 

LONGFELLOW and the state of New 
* York have both embalmed the fame 
of excelsior as the stuff for making mot- 
tot- More pro-.:. if is its contemporary 
notice by the Department of Commerce. 
At the last census of manufactures made 
in 1027, the output of excelsior was val- 
ued at $4,821,098. Two >' cars earl ' er > tne 
appraisal was $4,001,085. 

Comment on this comparison could 
sheer off in almost any direction, yet none 
could be more appropriate than the mere 



exclamation of "Excelsior! " As far as the 
shrinkage in value relates to use of this 
product, the manufacturers have small 
reason for any belief that the public has 
come to its own perversion of a famous ad- 
vertising line, "no motto can touch you." 

WHEN the President of the Silk Asso- 
ciation of America asks, "What 
should be done to save the silk industry 
from overproduction of merchandise," ii 
is apparent enough that something is 
wrong. And the outsider is not left to 
flounder for the reason, for Mr. Schnie- 
wind explains directly that "the problem 
of the silk industry is not selling what we 
can produce, but producing what we can 
sell." 

Not a new complication, of course, but 
in this case, it has moved the president to 
offer a severe remedy — "that we take im- 
mediate steps to reduce our production In- 
putting our plants on a five-months basis 
during the next six mouths." And t hi n he 
warns "do not delude yourselves with 
t alk of cut in hours or looms only. You sell 
yardage and you must control yardage. 
So let your control programs; be in terms 
of fewer yards. In other words, demand 
must govern production, production can- 
not dictate demand, not in this market at 
any rate." 

Meantime, the makers of cotton fabric? 
continue to seek their salvation through 
the intensive cultivation of markets. Lat- 
est of the new uses developed is the mark- 
ing of airways, airports, and cities ami 
towns by means of cloth signs. The possi- 
bilities of expanding the appeal of old lines 
are effectively revealed in the aesthetic re- 
touching of the overall and heavy-ribbed 
union suit. 

Kows of red stitching on the outer edge 
of the legs of overalls will help to brighten 




(keif familiar local color, and the intro- 
duction of "salmons" and "blues" pro- 
vides a distinctive change from the staple 
hues of union suits. Anything that will 
keep men from being put in the drab cate- 
gory of "randoms" is worth trying and 
not to be taken lightly. 

ALONG with all the aerial wonders re- 
• vealed by aviation at the celebration 
of its twenty-fifth birthday is the equally 
notable development of its sustaining 
groundwork. It is evident that the de- 
sign and equipment of the modern air- 
port docs provide opportunity for con- 
siructive ingenuity and husines.* acumen. 
In the present stage of airport design 
are included many improvements which 
would have seemed visionary to aviators 
in pre-war days. 
Administration buildings arc now pro- 
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h>{ LITTLE DRAMAS IN THE LIFB OF A GREAT NEWSPAPER SYSTEM 

"So you won't give us her name, huh? 
. . . what a story we'll make out of thisl" 




A young business man took a 
young woman for an afternoon's 
ride in his airplane. On returning 
to the field he made a bad landing 
and was slightly injured. A 
friendly witness whisked the girl 
away in a car before the reporters 
got to the scene. The pilot gave 
them the facts, but withheld the 
name of his companion. And then 
the heckling began . . . 

"Come clea i now, who was 
she? ... No use trying to cover 
up, give us the story . . • You'd 
better talk, or we'll draw our own 



conclusions . . . and maybe the 
story won't be so pretty!" The 
Scripps-lloward paper, together 
with other reputable papers, 
printed the harmless facts in a 
short news item. But the story 
appeared elsewhere teeming with 
spicy details, packed with sly 
suggestions . . . "Love Nest in 
Sky . . . Mystery Romance in the 
Clouds" . . . etc., etc. 

The Scripps - Howard papers 
print the news ... all the news. 
But they do not inflate ordinary' 
news items to give them a ficti- 



tious and sensational value. They 
are careful, as a matter of fair- 
ness, to give the other fellow the 
benefit of the doubt. They draw 
a line between gossip and news, 
between scandal and news, be- 
tween obscenity and news. 

If a man commits a misdeed, 
and a Scripps-IIoward News- 
paper has the facts, it prints 
them. But it will not let imagina- 
tion take the place of fact. One 
of the earliest and most rigid 
rules of li. W. Scripps was, "Fire 
the liar." It is still in force. 
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. . . men 



Wire... 




WICKWIRE SPENCER 

MAKE UNIFORM 
Wi.-. of ill lands 
Wire Rojie 

Wire Reinffjrciim Fabric 
Clinton Wire Lath 
Wire Screen Cloth 
Wire Poultry Netting 
Chain Link Wirt Fence 
Wire Sprinpi A Spirals 
Wire Kitchen Vteniili 
Wire Bathroom Fixtures 
Wire Grilles 4 Cagei 
Wire Diamond Mean 
Perforated Metal Grilles 
Perforated Metal Screens 
Perforated Centrifugal 
Linings 



becomes 

^creenQoth 

che sum total of human happiness increases. 

.\'ot only from the standpoint of comfort is this true, 
hut in even greater dejerec from the standpoint of health. 
For, where fliesand mosquitoes are screenedoutof homes, 
the death rate of infants and adults alike is lowered, 
and malarial fevers are robbed of their terror. 
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posed in magnitude to equal railroad ter- 
minals. Lighting equipment, "air weather" 
bureaus, permanent fire-resistant han- 
gars, storage and repair buildings, and 
psved runways are only a few of the fea- 
tures which now have become common- 
place appointments. Noneof thorn was 
standard ten years ago. lint they consti- 
tute only the physical attributes of prog- 
ress. More intangible, but directly con- 
tributory to the advancement of aviation, 
is the enlightened public spirit that is vot- 
ing millions of dollars for airport construc- 
tion. 

Nearly $8,500,000 was voted in that 
behalf at the election on November ft 
Eleven cities or counties passed bond is- 
sue proposals ranging from the $5,000,000 
voted by Detroit to the $25,000 issue ap- 
proved by the citizens of Albany, Ore- 
gon. It is significant that in most of the 
communities where similar proposal* 
were defeated, failure was traceable to 
circumstances which had nothing to do 
with the public attitude toward aviation. 
In Chicago, for example, where every 
administration bond issue presented at 
the last two elections was defeated, the 
item of $450,000 for the development of 
the airport received the highest vote 
anion'; all the defeated projects. 

During the last year airport appropri- 
ations or bond issues amounting to more 
than $21,000,000 have been passed. The 
public utility character of an airport is 
obvious enough in a popular, if not a 
legal sense. Meanwhile, it is becoming 
increasingly apparent that, as, the Su- 
preme Court of Arizona declared in a 
rase involving the validity ol bond- is- 
sued for the construction of a municipal 
ice plant, "the question ol \\ liat i- a 'pub- 
lic purpose' is a changing questiun, chang- 
ing to suit industrial inventions and de- 
velopments, and to meet new social con- 
ditions." 



We and our subsidiary, the American Wire Fabrics 
Corporation, make and distribute more wire screen 
cloth than any other manufacturer. So well known to- 
day is Gold Strand Screen Cloth, that in every city, 
town and village of the land you can find a dealer who 
stocks it. 

Two facts have contributed to build this acceptance: 
the first is the almost universal knowledge that health 
and comfort depend on hygienic precautions, the second 
is the almost equally widespread knowledge that Gold 
Strand products arc made entirely within our own or- 
ganization, from the mining of the ore to the weaving 
of the cloth. 

WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL CO. 
43.49 EAST 42ND STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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SCIENCE has done another bit of 
sleight-of-hand in turning the sweet 
nature of sugar cane into the explosive 
"•in per of dynamite. This conversion is a 
secondary process following the extrac- 
tion of the juice First, the liber or bagasse 
is macerated into pulp fur u^c in makiua 
insulating board. While this maceration is 
in progress, the pith is recovered from 
tin: liber. All this takes place at Marrero. 
La., in the plant of the Celotex Company. 
The pith is profitably sold as a base for 
dynamite and other explosives. 

Even if this item makes no great de- 
tonation in the news, it does help tu shat- 
ter pessimistic notions about our indus- 
trial prodigality. No business thrifty 
enough to utilize the by-product of a by- 
product is ever likely to go to the poor- 
house. But if it did, it would turn that 
decadent institution to profitable account. 

TVJOT one of the reviews of world prag- 
1MB in 1928 mentions the move- 
ment to abolish after-dinner speaking. If 
the omission is to be condoned it must be 
on the ground that so conspicuous an in- 
novation provides its own emphasis for 
attention. 

Certainly the London exiieriment of 
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throwing the speeches on a screen was 
nothing less than epochal, and a host of 
Americans will side with the London 
Morning Post in rating it "the first step 
toward the repression of a nuisance 
which, in extreme eases, may interfere 
with the process of digesting a decent 
dinner." 

As every business man well knows, "the 
vast majority of these performers are 
tiresome to their hearers and a tribula- 
tion tothcmselvcs."Theyaretobeendured, 
rather than enjoyed, the Post feels, for 
there is no deviation from 

their familiar platitudes — the plea of being 
unaccustomed to public speaking, the as- 
sertion that they never expected to be 
called on, the way they produce truisms and 
horse-chestnuts with ihe air of a conjurer 
elicit ing bouquets and rabbits from a top 
hat, and their pumped up peroration* in 
what Dr. Johnson called the 'tumid lupi- 
ilnry" style — bring an avenge audience to 
the verge of tears. 

Of the benefits from the screening of 
after-dinner discourses, the Pout fore- 
sees the "greatest good for the greatest, 
number," and says 

Having to express himself in captions, the 
enunciator of post-prandial sentiments 
will have to cultivate a terse and epignun- 
mutic style, If he indulges in pompous 
and ponderous reflections ... a glance at 
the screen will be enough; we shall tun 
him as read, and get on with our private 
conversations. 

Few will contend against the conclu- 
sion that we have all suffered from "a 
sort of pins and needles in the soul" as 
the speakers have acted on their special 
perversion of a familiar line, 

"To 'cr' 19 human, to forget divine." 

fJETHEN a business man has attained 
* » to ranking as a "captain of indus- 
try," it might be thought that leadership 
in other fields would be taken for granted. 
Hut perhaps it is the very eminence of 
that one peak of his nature that invites 
Mary Borden to explore the lower levels 
for the London Spectator. Her tele- 
scope reveals no hero — "he turns to fat 
quickly and goes bald, and at fifty his 
women find him a bore, for he is igno- 
rant of everything except busmen, and 
they are not interested in his business." 

Business drains him of his strength and 
imagination, she finds, and it is only a 
withered husk that returns home m the 
evening ' to find his wife fresh as a daisy 
starting out for the night." Prosaic and 
stodgy, he can find no enjoyment in life 
after office hours without invoking the 
mirages contrived by cocktails. The 
tragedy of such American men, as Miss 
Borden sees them, is that "they are never 
allowed to go to l*d. They are the slave- 
of wives who are utterly bared with their 
company vet, will not dispense with »• 

In upbringing and education, he cuts 
no better figure. "He has been taught to 
d.-pise the aris, t<. have a contempt lor 
all such graces as foreign languages, 
music, literature, painting." 

Sorry as he is made to appear in this 
catalog lit' aligned deficiencies, there 1- 
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* bimneiA haA won 
the rufkt to nAPs 
Genuine Engraving 

SYMBOL uf stability, genuine en- 
graving makes an instinctive ap- 
peal to those establishments that have 
attained prominence ami prestige in 
an industry. Shrewd business men 
appreciate the increasing importance 
of making a good impression. An 
added cost of a fraction of u cent a 
sheet assures distinction for your 
stationery. Genuine Engraving, too, 

lends prestige to your business an- 
nouncement'-. Make certain that tin- 
mark pie lured below is always affixed to 
the enpraved material which you huv. 
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See the ALtna-tzer in your commu- 
nity. He is a man worth knowing. 



Tit AXm Lift Insurance Company "> The Allna 
I'jiiualty and Snrtty Company ■« The Automobile 
inutranct Company * Tbt Standard Firt Imururrcr 
Company «/ Hartford. Connecticut, u-ritr practically 
entry form of Ira* ran. t and Bonding Protection. 




yet something epic in his role. Fateful, 
instrumental, a conductor for the throb- 
bing currents of destiny he is disclosed as 
the creator of a machine too vast, too 
monstrous for his control. It is as though 
he were fighting for the right to live in a 
world no less bewildering because of his 
own making. "His position is precarious, 
dramatic, extremely significant. He should 
be watched by every one interested in the 
future of mankind, for the scafTuliling of 
the world of the future is reared against 
the sky of America, and a rough map of it 
is spread over that continent, and its 
voice is pounding and screaming out the 
news of what is to come to pass on the 
earth." 

It is temptingly easy to draw the con- 
ventional "captain of industry" as a. 
"nervous dyspeptic, and an old man at 
fifty, but a millionaire" lost to wife, to 
children, and to friends in the crushing 
bondage of big business. The picture is 
unflattering, but it does a certain service 
in suggesting the exactions that great en- 
terprises inevitably impose on their man- 
agers. Nearer to general acceptance would 
come Miss Borden's assertion that "the 
future of the human race is being tried out 
in America," for "there you have the clash 
of forces that have been let loose on the 
earth by modern invention and that are 
slowly brincing about the same transfor- 
mation of life and the same problem in 
every country in Europe." 

Prophets we have indulged, or frankly 
doubted, in the belief that, at the least, 
their honor would be secure abroad. Our 
business men, it seems, will find small 
profit in exchanging their domestic fame 
for a British character reference. 

NO rarer import is likely to turn up on 
our piers than "the old slater from 
Stow-on-the-Wold" brought from Eng- 
land by Edsel Ford for the express pur- 
pose of supervising the slating of Mr. 
Ford's new house near Detroit. Mr. Good- 
ing, "the old slater," tells some of his ex- 
periences in these States through the 
Architects Jouuitd of London. His story 
moved "Kappa" to Tate it in the Nation 
and Athenaeum of London "one of the 




best things I have .-een in the 111 izazines," 
Of the imitortation of Mr. Gooding by 
Mr. Ford, "the young man who has been 
brightly but too loosely described as the 
American Prince of Wales," Kappa says, 

It seems that young Mr. Ford is huilding 
himself a house near Detroit. He wanted to 
recreate over there one of the gracious old 
stone-roofed dwellings that, he had, doubt- 
less, admired in Old England. Instead of 
putting up the usual "quaint" and horrible 
imitation, Mr. Ford determined to have the 



genuine article. Accordingly he sent over 
for thousands of stone slates from Glousn i- 
shire, but it was found that America could 
not supply a foreman with the craftsman's 
knowledge of how they should be put o:i. 
So Mr. Ford imported for the job Mr. 
Gooding. . . who gives a delightful account 
of his adventures in command of a cosmo- 
politan gang of hundred per cent Americans, 
earning *1.2o an hour, plus 75 cents for 1 < - 
trol. 

And for answer to "what of it?" there 
i; this proffered light and leading, 

This little story . . . illustrates one dan- 
ger that may attend upon standardization 
carried to its extreme, namely, the dying out 
of the fine old crafts, the fruit of individual- 
ity and tradition. When America needs the 
workman-artist, she may have to buy him 
from abroad, as she does Old Masters. At 
any rate it is instructive to find a high 
prophet of standardization sending to poor 
old effete England when work is to be done 
requiring something beyond the reach of 
the machine — the special touch of the 
craftsman. 

WE can almost hear the Liverpool 
Post mumbling under its breath u< 
it appraises our powers of racial assimila- 
tion. To the Post, our immigration re- 
strictions constitute "n bold experiment, " 
but 

of course, if nothing untoward occurs, it is 
reasonable to expect that the general level 
of economic well-being, in the near future, 
will be higher than it has ever been. On 
the other hand, such a degree of material 
progress pre-Mippo>-es a unifying of Ann li- 
can racial elements to an extent of which 
we have as yet no experience. If the em- 
bargo on immigration merely helped to 
intensify racialism internally, probably 
higher wages all around couid not long 
preserve the Republic from crippling 
troubles. 

Possibly it's our sporting blood that 
protects us from the blight of civil de- 
formities. Doesn't the Post know any- 
thing about the inter-raeiality of our foot- 
ball? Hasn't, if ever heard of the mid- 
western warriors who are making col- 
legiate history right in the very center of 
the "melting pot"? Warasaki and Hoj- 
tiaches of Indiana; Raskowski, Reboulcl, 
and Iluschennse-s and Ujhelyi "f Ohio 
State; Vandenberg and Christiansen of 
Northwestern; Gallserath of Purdue; 
Arendesee, Pulkrabck, Ukkelbcrg, Na- 
gurski, and Kahelka of Minnesota; 
Freudenthal of Chicago. 

And as for the cosmopolitan quality of 
our baseball, is the Post dead to all its 
great names? The Gehrigs, the Klings, 
the Wagners, the Lajoies, the Lindstroms, 
the Cohens, and the Meusels? Is there 
no thought of Lazzcri, Manfredi, Hi- 
conda, Mellilo, and Crossetti? Who could 
overlook Johnny Grabowski or Pete Jab- 
hmowski? 

What ails the oh! Post, anyhow? Why, 
one look at our Lithuanian newspaper- 
would put an end to all doubt, with ihe.r 
proud acclaim of the pitching exploits of 
Joe Gcnewieh. And isn't their ruddy 
headline, "Beisboles Sporte," the most, 
persuasive pointer to show that a melting 
pot can simmer as sweet by any other 
name? 
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IM+TOROMTO 

In mid-continent Toronto . . . where the industrial ami professional leaders of many 
nations like to gather . . . Canadian Pacific is completing the British Empire's larg- 
est hotel . . . over 1 ,000 rooms with hath. Its entire second floor will be solely for 
conventions . . • vast halls seating 4,070, with stage and huge Casavant organ. . . 
ha liquet seating for 2,720 . . . conference chain hers, convention, radio and lounge 



rooms. 



Staffed, cuisincd and operated hy Canadian Pacific. Conventions now booking. 
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CANADIAN tiwRK/T P A C I F I C 
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"In What Way Does C. I. T.'s 
Size Assure Better Service?" 



Agricultural Machinery 
Aircraft 
Auiomubik* 
Halting Machinery 
Boats 

Ilorllina Machinery 
Contractors' Equipmcnr 
Conveyors 
Dairy Machinery 
Electric Appliance) 




THE C.I.T. group is the largest of independent financing 
organizations. Its volume of business now averages a 
million dollars a day. C.I.T. size is assurance of superior 
finance service to the neighborhood merchant and the inter- 
national distributor alike. 

Through a hundred local offices C.I.T. credit and collection 
departments function at close range . . . effectively. Its huge 
resources permit a relationship undisturbed by regional credit 
conditions . . . dependable. Scope and stability of its business 
sustain an expert personnel alert to every detail which affects 
the client's interest . . . cooperation. 

Write for C. I. T. Plans corning Credit Sales of 



Em bossing Machines 
Furniture 

Garage equipment 
Gas Equipment 
lintel Furnishing 
Newipaper Presses 
OtJ and Gas Heaters 
Organs 

Pattern Machinery 
Pianos. Phonograph* 
nW many otktr proauti* 



Printing Machinery 
Radios 
Keihgcrators 
Saw Mill Machinery 
Store Fixtures 
Textile Machinery 
Theatre Equipment 
Washing Machines 
WcMjng Machinery 
X-ray Machines 



Commercial Jnvestment]rust 
corporation 

Execu/ire Offices, One Park Avenue, New York 

Subsidiary and Affiliated Operating Companies with Head Offices in 
New York. ..Chicago. ..San Francisco. ..Toronto. ..London. ..Berlin 
Havana ... Buenos Aires ... Offices in more than 100 cities 



CAPITA!. SURPLUS $50,000,000. 



The fi..„ Company is American dis- 
tributor for a noted foreign make of print- 
ing presses. Using C. I. T. finance service 
the company is in a position to permit de- 
sirable customers to buy out of income. 

o4 typical recent sale was of one automatic 

press priced at $1,790 to the B 

Modern Press. The purchaser gave part 
cash and notes for the balance maturing 
at the rate of about $60.00 monthly. By 
having C.I.T. pass on credits, discount the 
paper, and follow through on collections, 
the distributor is assured of expert service 
while keeping down bis overhead expenses. 
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What the World of Finance Talks Of 

By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 



f [■ ^ ill tneasef 

II Jim Letdown in prosperity, In 
II spite of tin- .-hadows of specula- 
II m ad baalang w arnin g s , 

business continues on a high level of ac- 
livit-y, with i In- consumer demand for a 
variety of products seemingly insatiable. 

Seasonal expansion of commercial ac- 
tivities heightens the demand for credit, 
and will test more precisely the basis for 
the worries of the Federal Reserve author- 
ities lest excessive absorption of credit by 
Wall Street brokers may react unfavor- 
ably on the business situation. Runaway 
markets simply build up unsound situa- 
tions, which inevitably invite downward 
corrective movements. 

Accordingly, even the sane optimists 
imi-t recognize llial in sci'kmg In apply 
brakes Federal Reserve authorities are in 
reality acting to preserve good times. 

The Federal Reserve Board has 
wisely pointed out. that, though in- 
terested in the use of bank credit, it 
does not intend to set itself up as an 
arbiter of security prices. Prices re- 
flect, not only economic growth and 
prospects, but also the hopes and 
fears of the popular mind. Any at- 
tcnipt artificially to sot boundaries 
fur such free expression of financial 
• ■pinion is likely to cause dangerous 
economic neurosis. 



r PH£ members of the "there- 
* iiught-to-be-a-law" school in 
( imcrcss have naively introduced 
bilk to correct the evils of specula- 
tive extravagance. But the warn- 
: 1 1 - ni the Federal Reserve again-l 
Wall Street excesses were not in- 
•ended a- a plea tor new legi-larinn 
Following .hi epidemic nl new 
inl^, the Federal Reserve Board, in 
a message to the Senate, left no 
doubt of its views. Responding to a 
Senate resolution asking for sugges- 
tion! for legislation to check the 
excessive use of credit in stock mar- 
ket -peculation, the Federal Re- 
-i rve Board said: 

• The Board begs leave to call the 
attention of the Senate to the fact 
that the purport and language"! u- 
Matenient do not agree with those 
in the preamble of the Senate reso- 
lution. The Board's statement con- 
cerned itself with credit conditions. 
It disclaimed both the authority 
and the desire 'to set itself up as an 
arbiter of security speculation or 
- aim That is still the Board's po- 
sition. 

"At the time of the issuance of its 
ItfttejBHQtl i! was the belief of the 
Board that it could count upon the 
cooperation not only of the Federal 



Reserve Banks but of leading member 
batiks everywhere throughout ihc coun- 
try in making successful an effort to bring 
about an orderly readjustment of the 
credit situation, and the Board has been 
confirmed in this belief by wliat has since 
taken place. 

"This whole matter is engaging the 
earnest attention and efforts of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. If it. should develop 
that the Board, through exercise of the 
powers granted under the provisions of 
the Federal Reserve Act, or through co- 
operation with the Federal Reserve and 
member banks, should l>c unable to bring 
about a solution of the problem which has 
awakened the concern alike of the Senate, 
the Federal Reserve Board, and the gen- 
eral body of public opinion, it will be glad 
to give consideration to the possibilities of 
remedy by way of legislation." 




K1YST0MI ¥■€■ 



THENational Bank of Commerce 
has in its files John V S. Alexander's 
application for a job paying $4 a 
week. He got the place, in 1 8H5, 
at the age of 20. Now, with the 
S 2, 000,000,000 merger of the 
Bank of Commerce and the Guar- 
anty Trust Company, Alexander 
becomes chairman of the board 
of the largest bank in America 



IF speculative excesses, like the drink 
* evil, are not to lie cured readily by leg- 
islation, then there is obviously an obliga- 
tion on each individual to accept full re- 
sponsibility for his own conduct. 

Even the New York Stock Exchange, 
which profits most from the speculative 
proclivities of the public, recognizes the 
hazards, and 1- on record against specula- 
tion by those who are financially or men- 
tally unfit for the risks involved. The late 
Seymour Cromwell, former president •■! 
the New York Stock Exchange, and hi- 
successor, 1 N II Simmons have fre- 
quently stated this policy publicly. 

Jason Wcsterlicld, authorized mouth- 
piece for the Stock Exchange, in a recent 
speech, said: 

"Is it not clear that, in the present day 
economic order of things, we must have 
two kinds of funds, speculative and in- 
vestment? And is it not equally 
clear that the speculative fund is in 
the hands of the qualified few and 
the investment fund in the hands of 
the many ? 

"It would be idle to deny that 
there are many and serious evils to 
be found in the wake of speculation, 
and that the greatest evil follows 
from the latter class engaging in it 
to their own and to society's inevi- 
table loss. 

"There is no primrose path to 
wealth in speculative Wall Street— 
-iiecc-- 1 here I- only won by hard 
work and trained minds. It must.be 
based on established acts and not 
on theory. In spite of these hard 
facts e.-t:ilill.-hed by tie- -eitl.d 
teachings of over a century's expe- 
rience a multitude of innocents fol- 
low the will-o'-the-wisp of a mythi- 
cal golden Wall Street to their in- 
evitable dot ruction. . . . 

"Now, just what does the Ex- 
chalige do to li -.-en speculation by 
persons not qualified to engage in it ? 
With the exception of perhaps the 
purchase by the general public of 
new securities which are inherently 
highly speculative, one of the worst 
vices of s]K?culation Is overtrading. 
The Stock Exchange has instituted 
an effective check against this evil 
by requiring its members to see that 
their customers carry a proper and 
adequate margin. 

"And in still another way the 
Exchange exerts its influence to les- 
sen speculation by persons not 
qualified to engage in it. A strict 
supervision is maintained over the 
advertising of its meml>ers so that 
it shall not he of a character calcu- 
lated to entice the unfit into the 
market. Members' advertising copy 
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jjon Jensed Milk and Dressed Beef 
I add to growing Southern wealth. 



Dairy companies and meat packer* are spend* 
in<i millions of dollars (or plants in Southern 
srates. Live stock growing is steadily advancing, 
lor climate, feed, market proximity combine to 
3ive strong competitive advantages. 

The corporations now investing in the South 
are lamed (or business success. Bordens " 
"Swift" "Pet" "Kraft" "Phenix" are but 
a few national brands marking products made 
in the South. 

Wherever there is great industrial development, 
unusual investment opportunities exist. The 
South is fast developing industrially and offers 
exceptional investment values. 

We suggest the securities of "Shares in The 
South" (or investors interested in an invest* 
ment trust managed to share the diversified 
industrial progress of the South. It is sponsored 
by Caldwell ->c Company, Southern bankers, 
who will send you complete details or make 
other suggestions to meet your requirements. 

v * We Bank on the South ■!* + 




CALDWELL Ss COMPANY jafijiC.feS 

Hi 




Chicago . Detroit . Cincinnati 
Kansas City ■ St. Louis . Jackson 
Louisville . Knoxville . Tampa. 
Memphis - Houston . Dallas 
Chattanooga . New Orleans 
Birmingham . Jacksonville 

Rogers Caldwell k Co., Inc. 
50 Broadway, New York 
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The Stamp with a Memory! 

Stop thooc profit leaks I Speed op 
service, production and detail! Keep 
permanent record*! Secure all theae 
benefit* from this handy light 
weight office- ami- shop utility 
TfaaJOSLIN ECLIPSE Time Sump 
I* tadbpettmUe — -when once used. 

There are otw-fcundred-ond-^m^wuv* you can use tin* 
efficient, nccurate and guaranteed time *tamp. ITfaU 
lime, date and other data. Nickel-plated cue prooci.-M 
dock. Priced at only 41 7 .50. coroi>k Lc 
A ik your dealer — or mend coupon, (JaJaloQ on nftsrgt. 
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Arlac Dry Stencils 
Acclaimed By Users 

ArUe-thc better dry stencil 
which cuts sharper lines - 
gives better typewritten copies 
and dear cut art reproduc- 
tions. "O's" and "e's" keep I 
their centers. Durable far long 
runs. Send for a free sample. 

Arlac Dry Stencil Corp'n 

419 Fourth Ave Pitoburgh, Pa. 

md iltncil to ft\ 
__ AiplkalBT J 



is conspicuous for its businesslike direct- 
ness niul freedom from extra vagant claims 
about an unknown and unknowable fu- 
ture that typifies the come-on broker ami 
promoter." 

Speculation may be compared to the 
building of airplanes. The new vehicles are 
perfectly legitimate, but only trained 
pilots should assume the hazard of taking 
them up from the ground. Use of the m:i- 
chinery of speculation by the ill informed 
and unqualified is likewise fraught with 
danger, irrespective of temporary gains. 

TIH-; i':hc of spin ulative profits 'luring 
bull markets raises the question of 
business incentives and ideals. There 
should be more to legitimate business than 
mere money making. If there is not, then 
the realistic minded will close down shop, 
and seek to amass an income from st-ock 
peculating instead. Tn some extent, ilnr- 
has taken place already, but fortunately 
it lias not ixxwmo general. If ever it did, 
the economic primacy of America would 
•:,ii!i be seized by another nation in which 
the habit of thrift, and enterprise had not 
been lost. 

Other incentives besides money mak- 
ing are required to bring to business the 
best energies of men. Ideals of social serv- 
ice, aims for excellence in craftsmanship, 
the instinct of constructivity — these are 
among the incentives which keep men and 
women busily at. work — even after finan- 
cial pressure has been relaxed. 

In the Roman Empire, the Emperor 
Augustus was called upon to pa.-s law •< to 
cheek excessive bull opcratioas. But he 
w isely preferred to deal with causes and 
not with symptoms in quieting down the 
speculative craze. He introduced the 
quietude that comes with peace, and 
> ought by precept to remove the induce- 
ment, to enrich oneself and to spend ille- 
gally and unpro/itably. Moreover, he re- 
vived a sense of duty toward the state. 
\V. Ward Fowler, an authority on the 
period has revealed: 

"It is true that even under the Empire 
creat. fortunes were made and lost, but the 
gambling spirit, the wild recklessness in 
monetary dealings, arc not met with 
again. The Roman Forum ceased to be 
insane, and Italy became once more the 
home of much happy and useful country 
life." 

In Germany in 1896 a series of laws 
were passed to curb speculation. Failing tn 
do much good and causing considerable 
damage, the main provisions of the law 

were repealed. The chief American scholar 
of this experiment, the late Henry Crosby 
Emery, of Yale University, offered the 
subjoined comment : 

"The first evident conclusion is that it 
is extremely difficult, to stop sjieeulative 
transactions by legislation. As long as men 
have the right to own and exchange prop- 
erty, as long as the value of such property 
rlucuiatos, the effort will be made to gain 
an advantage from such lluctuations. 

"If the attempt is made to prescribe 
certain forms as illegal new and ewive 
forms will be discovered. If the lawmaker 
I is resolved to reach transactions under 
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THE NEW 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT 

PLANS Irltl VTKIS BEAUTY* LARGER BODIES 

Commercial Credit deferred payment plans J -| - FIfcUSFR - T1U milTlinl ** 

cover every wuiid field of installment * IINf.l.lC III HIM IKH, 

marketing. Automobiles, boal-. ma< bin- , <j ~i 

er> -f all kind, euuipn.cn, in general, j 1 UT 1711 ,tS ] ° U '^ T h " d " * aU<1 Sweeping lines, 

refrigerating units, beating plants, elec- I J J w T tlie new Superior Whippet introduces an 
irirnpi.liaiueisKioreaiidofficefiiturea- ,j . j advanced conception of how beautiful an inex- 

iiiorr lliana -fori- of -neli linmil clas»iu> 4M • l_ I. -1_ _ • • 

. , ,. , ,. .. / f J ociimvc car c;m lu ; while its many engineering 

cation?-, including tl.ousandfiof individ- J Jf •! * — , 1. 1 o- 

■ml products fall within their scope. / -i 7 improvements bring to Four and light Six own- 
Through the purchase of receivables / | j ers a new idea of speed, power, activity, handling 
in general-open account*, notes, ac- I §1 J case and operating economy. #J The new Superior 

ceptancea— Coimin ri iul t.redil Com- j 3 1 JB -rrri . . , i i • i ttr- 

panics provide manufacturers and ' | jff ™ lup|)et IS the Only loW-pHCed Car With t mger- 

jcidi.rs alik.-. with ample working IWW * Tip Control " — a singlebutton in the center of the 
funds at all tunes. I 3 J J steering wheel, which starts tlie motor, operates 

Commercial Credit Service i, in- J ^ J | j„| l(> aI1 ,l Hlim ,|. ,].«■ honi. €J All Wilh S-O Vcrlan.l 

ternalional in nope. It lilankctB d 3 ° , c . . _ rl . - 

the North American continent l/j $ i products— the new Superior W hippet l*ours and 
through a chain of nearly four J 4 Sixes, and the new style "Willys-Knight Six — may 

hundred offices and represent*- / f J j lt . .„ m ,| la! . ( .,l , Ilos , t .,",i,venieilUv on theCotumer- 

tivch. It reaches out to r.urope, f J . ! - , TT7-11 r\ l j 

A„ia. Africa. Australia and | J eial Credit plan. 1 lie nr.in-t \\ lllv^-Overland 

South America and i» bcinp ; i | dialer, or any Commercial Credit office, will 

extended to every market of llj gladly give you full details, 

the world where conditions j J » 

Commercial Credit Companies 

COMMERCIAL BANKERS 
Coj/i Capital and Surplus $43,000,000 

Conwtritl Crrdit < <m,ywn* H-himorc 

Commrrrial OnJit Carponttm. ...... N*w York 

KwIm, MUlhoura * C*.. UA. N*w York 

Commercial Credit Trurt . ♦ Chicago 

Commi-rrial Cxrdu Company. Imc Nrv Orlraaa 

< ommrrrtil Crrdil 4 ompany >an rranrUro 

National llrad^uart^r* ..■>•■••> Baltimore 

ffBf BFVKH VOL' ARE — WHATEVER YOU MAKE, 8EU- OR Bl ^ — I NV 1 M It, ATE t.OM MKHt.lAL CREDIT SERVICE 

Wkm uritiM! la Cum mbii i a Cmn Cfmrixirs plmu nthHon .Vol .on', ftwtiof 
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Your time is limited 

but you can invest quickly, wisely, this way 



The busy man willingly pays 
tra for the hours which the 
imitcd" saves him between 
New York and Chicago. In the 
rush of modern hfe the pressure 
of things to be done makes us 
quick to take advantage of the 
time-and-worry -saving conve- 
niences which now extend into 
nearly every human activity — 
even to the making of invest- 
ments. No longer is it necessary 
for you to make a prolonged per- 



sonal study of your investment 
problem — simplify things by 
picking out one or two widely- 
known investment houses and 
rely on their experienced advice. 
At the nearest National City 
Company branch office you will 
find an investment advisor with 
our world-wide knowledge at his 
command ready to give you im- 
mediate time-and-worry -saving 
help in selecting from our broad 
lists of investigated securities. 




The National City Company 

Rational Cily Bank Building, Ae»' York 



OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES. INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES. INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS. 



A 1928 Nation's Business 



INDEX 



will giw you a ready r«'f«*nn<«' lo 
important liusineHM information 
printed in Ibis, magazine during 
l')28. 



A copy will be sent at. your reijut'st 
NATION'S BUSINESS ■ Washington, 0. C. 



every form, he is obliged to prohibit con- 
tracts which arc essential to legitimate 
trade. ... To Attempt to discriminate 
between the forms of contract in the case? 
of trade and speculation is simply to irri- 
tate sad not to cure. 

"The prohibiting of short selling took 
away the factor of balance and allowed 
the full influence to go on unchecked till 
the inevitable crash came. The effect on 
prices was greatly to increase the size of 
price fluctuations. 

"Crises became more severe because in- 
flation went to greater extremes, and be- 
cause .-peculation became Inure reckle-- 
Kecklessness fed on wide price fluctua- 
tions." 

Dr. Emery's conclusion was, "The 
worst evils of tin- stock speculation can 
certainly be better done away with by re- 
form from within than by legislation from 
without." 

PUBLIC taste continues to prefer com- 
mon stocks for investment as well as 
for speculation. Accordingly, a rising pro- 
portion of new security issues are shares, 
not bonds. Old-fashioned bonds, which 
definitely limit the participation of the 
holder in the prosperity of an enterprise, 
are relatively unwanted. Accordingly, in- 
vestment bankers, desiring to give the 
public what it wants, are adding bait to 
new bond issues in the form of stock pur- 
chase warrants and convertible features, 
which ill a sense enable the investor to eat 
his cake and still have it. 

Sensing changing vogues, bond houses 
continue to add stock deparl incuts or defi- 
nitely to switch from the bond to the stock 
business. 

AND yet Edgar Lawrence Smith, whose 
• book, "Common Stocks as a Long 
Term Investment," helped to stimulate 
the present movement, concedes that 
bonds have a definite place in an invest- 
ment portfolio. Moreover, he recognize- 
'hit the timing of common stock pur- 
chases has a definite bearing on results. 
In an investment trust, which be beads, 
half of the funds as of December 31 last 
were in cash. Before the midwinter reac- 
tion, the trust had cut down its holdings 
of common stocks, it is understood, to one 
third of its resources. High call money 
rates, put a premium on the conservatism 
which induces some investment trusts 
occasionally to switch from stocks to cash 
to assure the safety of principal of the 
fund. 

THE new public preference for stocks 
has induced the directors of tin- 
strongly intrenched United States Steel 
Corporation to take advantage of exist- 
ing favorable conditions to get out of debt . 
In substituting shares, which make no 
definite promises, for bonds, winch prom- 
ise the payment of interest regularly and 
also the repayment of principal at ma- 
turity, the corporation, already strong, 
enormously increases its capacity to 
weather economic storms. 

With prior obligations eliminated, the 
stockholders can be sure that in no i ir- 
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New EnqlancPs Largest Financial Institution 

a o 



NEW 
ENGLAND 




T, E country at large is 
apt to think of New England in 
terms of cotton textiles only. As a 
matter of fact, less than l 1% of the 
value of its manufactured products 
is represented by cotton goods. New 
England industry is amazingly di- 
versified. Of approximately 348 
separate industries listed in latest 
United States census figures, 217 
are represented in these six states. 

And New England's industrial 
growth has been steady and sure, 
year after year. In 1880 the total 
value of its manufactured products 
was $1,106,158,000. By 1925 this 
figure had increased almost sixfold 
to $6,161,008,000. 

New England is busy today. And 
there arc exceptional opportunities 
here for new industries— skilled 



labor, proximity to unexcelled ex- 
port facilities, a great consuming 
market right at the doorstep, abun- 
dant power and ample supply of 
credit. 

It is our desire to give you any 
specific information you may care 
to know about New England. 



The 



FIRST 



NATIONAL BANK of 

BOSTON 



1784 



1929 



CAPITAL £r SURPLUS 
$50,000,000 



Tin I'iiutr X» 
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zJxlany Qood Securities 

*Are NEVER Listed 

COUNTLESS investment issues find their way into the 
strong boxes of shrewd investors, which are not listed 
but have excellent markets, such as bank and insurance 
stocks and the securities of many sound and long estab- 
lished American business enterprises. 
In our Investment Department, experienced traders are 
available at all of our nine offices, who are in daily touch 
with the leading "counter" markets of the country and 
who, with the aid of our private wire system, will obtain 
for you, quickly, the correct market for vour unlisted 
stocks or bonds. 

Prompt ptrtonat attention to orJert or reouetf, for marktt priett on 
untaitJ tecuritiet w/V/ he riven if you ivilt telephone or telegraph our 
invtitment Department at the nearett effiee 

HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 

Established* 1888 

BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 

DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. PITTSBURGH 

Members of the New Yurie, Beaton, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and 
Detroit Stock Exchanges, and the New York Curb Market Auociarion 







1-1 Y USE OF THE BEDAUX METHOD 
JlJ OF LABOR MEASUREMENT, 
THE COST OF AN ITEM OF MANUFAC- 
TURE IS DETERMINED DEFINITE- 
LY AND POSITIVELY. ACCURATE 
ESTIMATING IS ACCOMPLISHED 
EASILY AND QUICKLY AND WITH 
LESS THAN THE USUAL EXPENSE. 

The application of a common denominator in 
tht measurement of human poner was origi- 
nate J by Chas. E. Bedaux. * * ' 
Today, this principle is successfully applied 
under his personal control in industrial plants. 

The Chas. E. Bedaux Companies 

THE CHAS. E. BEDAUX CO. ^"JattlS, THE CHAS. E. BFDALIX CO. 
OF SEW YORK, far. <.*■;/■§..$. • • OF ILLINOIS, far. 

kbv yokk arr j'ftftZ-:,, \g, Chicago 

Oaf rYl\ lr% CH^S- F - BEDAUX, UL 
THE CHAS. E- BEDAUX CO. WaW^WaVjaff Ui.VDON IXtL.ISD 
OF PACIFIC STATES, iV . 

nlTl.4SO.0KE. <Wfgt TUHH. ITALY 

DEUTSCHE BEDAUX 0 rSELLSCKAFT, m. a. H. 
HANN0V6A. CEKMANY 





cunistunccs can their property be wrested 
from thorn. The advantages of the recapi- 
talization of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration are somewhat academic and the- 
oretical, rather than immediate and prac- 
tical. Tin- new set-up challenges the older 
doctrine that it was all right permanently 
to stay in debt. The new attitude, which 
obvioualy represents the view of the 
House hi' Morgan, since J. 1'. Morgan in 
now chairman of the board of directors 
of the United States Steel Corporation, 
is likely to set a new vogue among the 
strongest corporations. 

Nowadays corporations can get new 
capita] on singularly favorable terms. Not 
only do shares of stock entail no balding 
promises on the part of the issuing corpo- 
ration, but many are actually selling on a 
basis to yield unly 3 pet cent. Never in 
the past could the strong companies get 
capital by giving so little in return. What 
the new buyers are really getting, accord- 
ing to their viewpoint, is a franchise to 
participate in the long term future profits 
of strongly entrenched big business. 

II J. KEN X Kit, who as general mana- 
I 1 rjoroi the Better lin-mess Bureau of 
Xew York City in effect gives a card index 
file on the methods and morals of brokers 
and promoters, reports that the backbone 
of the "tipster sheet" racket has been 
broken, as a result of the criminal convic- 
tion of George Graham ltiee and other 
leading exponents of this school. 

"The versatile 'Uue sky' operator, how- 
ever," Mr. Kenncr says, "is no sooner off 
wuli tin- old than lie is mi with the new. 
Many of his ilk have turned to another 
system which they believe is within the 
law. It is a simple process and profitable 
— if it works. 

"Adopting a high-sounding 'advisory 
service' title, or other disarming name, the 
vendor .-ends to his old lists of credulous 
-peculators recommendations to purchase 
a certain listed stock — one dealt in on a 
reputable stock exchange. His letters and 
literature are dignified; hi- language is 
conservative. The success of his effort de- 
pends upon the number of people who 
blindly follow his tips. 

"Before sending out his recommenda- 
tion, the operator ulilains an option on or 
secures a position in a large block of the 
stock he recommends — a security having 
small dist nbution. When the market 
prion go up, as usually happens from the 
concerted buying that results from his tip, 
'he operator unloads. When the artificial 
stimulus of his 'advice' is withdrawn the 
price of the stock falls to a level governed 
l>y the normal law of supply and demand 
and often the operator makes money sell- 
ing it on the way down. 

"In his messages to his credulous fol- 
lowers he then points to his alleged suc- 
cess in predicting the rise and he launches 
another suggestion and repeats the pro- 
cess. He is silent as to the price to which 
the security receded and the speculator 
who follows the suggestion usually blames 
himself for not having taken his profit 
wheu the price was up." 

The fact that, questionable operators 
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are pretending to be tied up with legiti- 
mate securities shows that even the aver- 
age sucker is becoming: more sophisticated. 

IN spite of George Graham Rice's recent 
' conviction for using the mails to de- 
fraud and of conspiring with others to do 
so, he is not allowing personal troubles to 
interfere with his conception of service to 
outside investors. While out on bail, he 
continues to send advice to those on his 
mailing lists. It is to be wondered whether 
even actual incarceration, if it should be 
ordered, would stay the pen of this enter- 
prising tipster and operator. 

WHEN J. C. Penney recognized that 
his stores were developing into a 
great nation-wide institution, he became 
introspective, and began to examine hi- 
qualifications. After this self-inventory, he 
set out to correet deficiencies of his early 
education, and for an extended period de- 
voted half of each day to the study of 
English and other subjects. 

BUSINESS attracts numerous types, 
and no easy generalizations about 
business men is likely to be true. How- 
ever, attendance of numerous trade con- 
ventions has impressed me with paucity 
of gifted speakers among leading execu- 
tives. Too many of them read papers in 
wooden style. When you meet the same 
men in private, they are likely to be alert . 
interesting personalities — full of ideas and 
of salty experience. If they would get up 
on the platform and disclose those quali- 
ties, auditors, in my opinion, would be far 
more impressed. 

Business conventions now suffer from 
ghost writing of speeches. The literary 
ghosts neither express themselves nor 
their clients. With the tendency of busi- 
ness to select more scholarly types for 
their chief executives — men like W. S. 
Gifl'ord, president of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company; Waddill 
Catchings, president of the Goldman 
Sacks Trading and Financing Corpora- 
tion; Clarence Woolley, chairman of the 
American Radiator Company; and Owen 
D. Young, chairman of the General Elec- 
tric Company and of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, a new intellectual qual- 
ity is likely to be injected into business 
oratory. 

ONE consideration which HiMains the 
Wall Street bulls, despite temporary 
interludes 0 f liquidation and fright, is the 
recognition that the ratio of reserves of 
the Federal Reserve Sysn in an still high, 
standing around 70 per cent early in 
March, compared with around 40 per cent 
durinc the inflation o| I'.n'i). In 1020-21. 
the System was faced with the danger of 
a decline in reserves below the legal mini- 
mum. Today no such hazard is imminent. 
The present policy is pursued by choke, 
not necessity. The bulls have been trad- 
ing on that difference. 

TWO instances hardly make a trend, v. i 
the fact is noteworthy that Mining 
Engine* 1 " Herbert C. Hoover became 




Pax your bills 
abroad bx check 

An increasing number 
of merchants and 
manufacturers, doing 
a foreign business, 
keep checking ac- 
counts abroad with 
The Equitable for the 
advantages of paying 
their bills directly by 
check- 
Here are some of the 
benefits t<> be derived: 

1. considerable sum 

10 inSerest each year. 

1. Establishing a strong 
European credit rcferenie. 

J. Btttrr adoertijing your 
t.ame among ovrsias iusi- 
strsj men and banks, 

4. Securing first-hand trade 
and credit information. 

y. Assuring you or your 
rcprtsentatiots of special 
/aeUities and constniences 
uJitn in London or Paris. 



Equitable ForcignOffices 

LOSDOS 
lo Moohcate, E. C. a 
Bean House 
Aluwych, W. C a 

PARIS 

41 Rl L Cambiim 

MEXICO CITY 
Calls Cosiiha No. 3 

Eqvitahle Eastern 
Banking Corporation 
(sciMDiAiir] 

SHANGHAI 
(, Kickianij Road 

HOSGKOXG 
6 Qi ttss Ko«t> Central 



Checking 

Accounts in 
London and Paris 
save time . . . money 

BY depositing dollars in one of 
our New York offices, you 
may open checking accounts in 
London and Paris. 

Americans who spend con- 
siderable time abroad or have 
European business interests will 
find Franc and Sterling accounts 
very convenient. 

Stabilization of exchange has 
minimized the risk of severe fluctu- 
ation. For business houses, foreign 
accounts lead to the savings of 
considerable money each year. 

Read the column at left, then 
communicate with our local rep- 
resentative or headquarters in 
New York. 

t» e Equitable 
trust company 

OF NEW YORK 

1 1 BROAD STREET 

District Representative*: 
philadelphia ■ baltimore - atlanta 
ian francisco ' chicago 

Foreign Offices: 
london ' paris ■ mexico city 

Total resources more than $ 5 50,000,000 

© s.r.c. 1/ A'.r.,/o*9 



tl'Arn vritire to T'li Eqcitable T«CST Comfawt ttr Ntw Ymt pirate mrntion Natwn't Buiinett 
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Custody of Securities 
in New York 



GO 



|ANY corporations and individuals have 
their bonds and stocks in this Company's 
care, as custodian, always at their disposal 
by mail or wire instructions. 

This availability in the financial center means 
a saving of time, trouble, and often money in ef- 
fecting transactions. 

We collect income for the owner; we watch 
for and endeavor to advise promptly regarding 
many developments af- 
fecting thesecurities^uch 
as conversion privileges, 
rights, redemption calls, 
etc., and render other ser- 
vices. 

The deposit of secu- 
rities in New York by 
non-residents does not 
subject such securities to 
any New York tax. 

This Company affords 
the complete and varied 
facilities of a banking and 
trust institution of inter- 
national scope. A book- 
let describing all our ser- 
vices will be sent to ex- 
ecutives on request. 
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President of the United States aljout the 
time Mining Engineer William C. Potter 
was picked for the presidency of the larg- 
est private banking combine in the coun- 
try, resulting from the merger of the 
Guaranty Trust Company and the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce. Mr. Potter was 
born in Chicago on Oetolwr 1G, 1874, the 
son of Edwin A. Potter, who for many 
years was president of the American Tnisi 
& Savings Bank, which was later absorbed 
by the Continental <fc Commercial group. 

Although reared in a banking atmos- 
phere, Mr. Potter's early interest was 
along engineering lines. He was graduated 
from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1897 with a degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineer- 
ing. For fifteen years, he pursued his pro- 
fession of mine operator and administra- 
tor in New Mexico, Colorado and Mon- 
tana, until he became the general man- 
ager of the Guggenheim Exploration 
Company in Mexico and the Southwest. 

In 1911 he liecame president of the In- 
tercontinental Rubber Company and in 
1912 was elected vice president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, where he re- 
mained fur four years. Then he resigned 
to become a partner of Guggenheim 
Brothers, continuing to be a director of 
the Guaranty Trust Company and a 
member of the executive committee. In 
January, 1921, he rejoined the Guaranty 
as chairman of the board of directors, 
succeeding the late Alexander J. Hemp- 
hill. The following Autumn he swapped 
jobs with Charles H. Sabin, who has been 
president of the company. 



The three buildings comprising our Main 
Office, occupying a block frontage on Broadway. 



Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 



140 Broadway 



new york london paris brussfxs 

Liverpool havre Antwerp 



FINANCE companies, which finance 
consumption on the instalment plan, 
are attaining increased respectability. 
Last year, Dr. E. It. A. Seligman, econo- 
mist of Columbia University, indorsed 
them in principle, provided abuses were 
eliminated. Now some of the leading con- 
servative bankers of Wall Street are lend- 
ing their names to newly organized fi- 
nance companies. 

For example, in the recent launching of 
the Aviation Credit Corporation, formed 
to provide facilities for financing the sales 
of aircraft, motors and accessories on 
time-payment plan, the following were 
among the new board of directors 
George W. Davison, president of the Cen- 
tral Union Trust Company, of New 
York; Arthur W. I.oasby, president of 
the Equitable Trust Company of New 
York; J. P. Butler, president, Canal 
Bank & Trust Company, of New Orleans; 
Allan Forbes, president of the State 
Street Trust Company, Boston; Walter 
W. Smith, president of the First National 
Bank, of St. Louis, and such investment 
Iwnkers as Richard F. Hoyt, partner of 
Efoydes, Stone & Company; Walter S. 
Marvin, of Hemphill, Noyes & Company, 
and J. Cheever Cowdin of Blair & Com- 
pany. 

Irrespective of technicalities, the instal- 
ment plan has of course enormously stim- 
ulated the consumption of enjoyable 
things. The range of what the average 
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XEMPLIFYING A NEW TREND 

IN THE NATION'S BUSINESS 




#•5 t 



The largest building in the world is (In 1 product of a new era in merchandisine whit h calls for concent ration of whole- 
Male marketing; elimination of scat tered sources of -u pply ; less time buying and more time selling in the retail trade. 

^et it, is not the unprecedented dimensions of the Mart building it-self— nor even the extraordinary concen- 
tration of manufacturers' and wholesalers' permanent salesrooms and showrooms here at the logical center of 
the nation x business— that will challenge the principal interest of the mercantile world. Rather, it is the mag- 
nitude of the plan and purpose — the economic 
significance of The Merchandise Mart — that 
will command the thief consideration of the 
executives of Industry. 



De Luxe Brochure 
A'oii' iivtidy 

.1 tn«>k ut rsrrpfimml Wnitty and 
rhtmirtrr. Profuatiy ittiutruted. 

ContrnU in part: 
(\ li \ Ni-w Trend iii WIhiIkviIr V) 
MrT<-liuuiioiili£. (2) The (jrral 
AdvnntnKe of location. (3) 
'I'm i iHftor tn lin n Ou ler nf a Cnii- 
tini'nt. ' 1' I i'<* ^ linlt-Milr? mill 
H«lnil Center of Anierira'sKich- 
rst Murkct. (5) Tho LiirKo' 
Hnil.l.hK in III.- W -tM i.ii.I Ii- M 
Kquinmriiil for 8or»ice. (6) Tho " 
hcouuaiic Sitinifieuiw© of Tbo 
Merchuailiaa Mart. 

Thr nrrtrnl edition II limitrd In 
(V rsertdit*M of maitufarttirwo ond 
' wholt'inir dtAirttititili'j print. 
if rile /or your copy. 



Desirable space is already being reserved 
by leading manufacturers of high quality 
merchandise in many lines. Investigate 
now the possibilities of a permanent dis- 
play at The Merchandise Marl ;i p.n t 
of your selljjifr program for V)'M). II rite 
today for blue print and flwr plan. 

THE 




MERCHANDISE 

MART 

OFFICES: 215 WEST W ACKER DRIVE * * * CHICAGO 
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Above Question 

No balance sheet can be above 
question unless certain of its 
items are based upon accurate 
analysis of fixed assets and the 
charges against such assets due 
to depreciation, maintenance, 
and renewal. American Appraisal 
Service supplies the facts, as- 
sures the accuracy of rariiing 
statements and balance sheets. 

THE 

American Appraisal 

COMPANY 

\ NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 




—for Larger Success in BUSINESS 



To the man who would rise 
, to&comnianding position 
in business, b sound 
1 and practical knowl- 
edge of Law ia exceed- 
ingly valuable. Among tho larger business enter- 
prises. Ihe law-trained man is often preferred for 
the higher executive position!. Many great corpora- 
tions— the U. S. Steel Corp.. for example, the C. B. 
ft Q.R.R., the International I'aperCo.tho National 
Biscuit Co., tho Mutual Life Insurance Co , the 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, the Packard Motor Car 
Co., the American Sugar Refining Co.— are headed 1 
by men of legal training. In the smaller corpora- 
tions or in one's own business, n knowledge of law 




spells larger success. For 

the whole intricate struc- 
ture of basineaa is based 
on LAW. 

"In looking over the field,' 
writes a prominent Eastern manufacturer. 1 find 
thnt nearly all the positions commanding aaaluryof 
S10.000 or more are filled by men who hnveatuciied 
(aw." Fit yourself at home, in your spare time, for 
larger success in bupinesa. Full law course leading 
to degree of LL,B..or shorter Bunint!sa Law course. 
l.oSalle will guide you step by snip. We furnish all 
text material, including U-voluti,e Law Library. 
Low cost, easy terms. GetourvaluableM page Law 
Guide" and "Evidence" bookafree.Sendforthai.now. 



LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 4374-L CHICAGO 

The World's Largest Business Training Institution 



SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
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family could afford has lieen vastly aug- 
mented. Buying out of income instead of 
out of accumulated capital has pushed 
forward the time for the enjoyment and 
use of articles of utility and satisfaction. 

If the purpose of the political economy 
is to get Roods to flow swiftly from maker 
to user, then the instalment plan has been 
a stimulant of enormous value. It has not 
only hastened the time of purchase, but 
where wisely employed has also increased 
the efficiency and productivity of the 
consumer during the period of meeting 
payments. 

Of late, numerous, big companies, in- 
cluding General Electric and Pierce Ar- 
row Corporation have given up their own 
finance companies and made contacts 
wiih outside companies. The General Mo- 
tors Acceptance Corporation is the out- 
standing accomplishment in the field of 
companies run as adjuncts to manufac- 
turing companies, and its success in part 
reflects the hugeness and diversity of the 
line of tho parent company. 

Gradually, the grave abuses in instal- 
ment financing are being corrected, and 
the business is drifting to the stronger 
and better managed companies. It is gel- 
ting out of the bands of wildcats. 



Alaskans Become 
Business Men 



AFTER some \ < 
as many n 



•ears of effort to teach 
natives of Alaska as 
he rudiments of busi- 
ness methods and the practical conduct 
uf liiisincss organizations for themselves, 
the Bureau of Education of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior is convinced thai the 
Alaskan has become a pretty good busi- 
ness man. 

There are now IS cooperative stores in 
the territory owned and managed by na- 
tives. They handle furs, ivory, general 
merchandise, reindeer meat and other 
items such as those to Vie found in many 
geoetfl] stores in the Stales. In some cases 
ihere are stores managed entirely by na- 
tives; in others the Bureau often exercise* 
an advisory guidance. 

The advancement of the Alaskan, ac- 
cording to oliieials, has l,een remarkable. 
Of the 18 stores and reindeer companies 
in the territory, three have been estiib- 
Ii-'ned in the last few years. Most of tin; 
unit- are esq landing slowly and gradually. 
Tiny have been particularly successful 
w hen established near reindeer herds and 
;i greater expansion is expected as the 
reindeer "industry" grows. 

All of t he .-toi es with one except ion, 
which is an incorporated concern, are 
siock companies. Practically all of the 
capital was put in by tho natives them- 
clves; a few ^inull loans were made. 

While the Alaskan native woman likes 
to dress as do her sisters in the same com- 
munity, especially if she is of the younger 
generation, the. cooperative stores are still 
(effing corsets and are not ru-licd loth 
orders for knee length or shorter skirts. 
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Originality Makes 
Retail Sales 

By). LEROY MILLER 

KETAILING is nut quite the stand- 
ardized procedure that many 
would have us believe. It lends 
itself to creative and imaginative intelli- 
gence just about as readily as any other 
activity. Indeed I have often observed 
that the establishments that arc preemi- 
nently successful are a-!most invariably 
managed by a man who fully realizes this. 

For instance, there immediately come* 
to my mind a certain jeweler who operates 
I number of neighborhood stores in 
large eastern city. Unlike so many others 
be does: not waste his time deploring pres- 
ent-day conditions whereby the automo- 
bile and radio absorb much of the money 
ih.it lormerly went exclusively and un- 
hindered into gcnis. No. he his discov- 
ered a method of meeting competition. 

People Like to Trade With Him 

HE lectures on diamonds before busi- 
ness men's organizations, women's 
clubs — wherever there is an a*embl:u:<- 
worthy of his efforts. To be sure there 
can be no suggestion of advertising in his 
remarks but the mere circumstance of his 
appearance brands him an expert and 
hence the sort of man with whom you 
would want to do business. This seems to 
lie instantly appreciated for after he 
speaks 20 or 30 persons usually gather 
around to seek additional information ami 
tn learn his business address. An attrac- 
tive little pocket mirror bearing an adver- 
tisement and freely handed about , insure- 
tltut these persons will not forget him. 

This jeweler, however, is not the only 
i i i"ti who is aware that originality can 
l>e a wonderful merchandising aid. 

A certain merchant selling men's fur- 
nishings in a city of 100,000 appreciates 
it, too. When his stock of top coats ar- 
rived last Fall he displayed them in his 
windows and advertised in the newspa- 
pers just as his competitors did. 

But he also boxed about 50 of the gar- 
ments and sent them to the homes of just 
such men as he thought would be inter- 
ested in coats of superior quality. Includ- 
ed was an explanatory tag, "I want you 
to see the sort of top coat I am selling 
for $(50. My delivery man will call for tin* 
package in the morning." 

Now anyone will inspect a garment 
sent to his home and coats were sold to 
dozens of persons who probably would 
not have made a purchase had the mat- 
ter not been brought so ingeniously to 
their attention. 

This illustrates that the customer's de- 
sire to buy and possess can lie invoked if 
you only know how. Inversely the wrong 
methods of presentation quickly blot f 
out. None would more quickly concur in 
this assertion than the manager of a cer- 
I; ,iu woman's specialty .«„np. Some time 
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New Orleans is a primary market for lumber, cot- 
ton, sugar, rice, oil, and salt — all of which arc grown, 
produced, or mined, in large quantities within close 
proximity to the city. It is likewise the primary mar- 
ket for importations such as coffee, molasses, bana- 
nas, jute, sUal, and many othct commodities. Con- 
version from raw materials into refined or finished 
articles, at source of supply, has the economic ad- 
vantage of enormous savings of transport and hand- 
ling charges. 

Build your Factory in the Soulh's Qreatest 
City . . . New Orleans not only is a market fot 
raw materials, but it is a transportation center (sec- 
ond port of the U. S.) with nine trunk railroads and 
ninety-one steamship lines having regular sailings to 
the leading ports of the world. The Mississippi-War- 
rior Barge Line, operated by the Federal Government, 
offers a saving of 205 on freight rates to all points 
on the fivers served by It. 

New Orleans is one of the large fi^pncial and manu- 
facturing cities of the Country. Efficient labor is avail- 
able for all needs. The great Mississippi Valley offers 
a wide market, and the developing trade with Latin- 
America, to which New Orleans is the natural gate- 
way, offers even greater possibilities for the farsccing 
manufacturer. 

An industrial survey has been made of the city by a 
nationally known engineering firm. Write for a copy. 

NEW ORLEANS ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 
Room 301 New Orleans, U.S.A. 
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A Better Cutting Job 
At a Lower Cost 

Many hundreds of estate owners 
throughout the country are lowering 
their lawn maintenance costs with 
Ideals — and arc getting trimmer, 
smoother lawns. 

Four sizes of power mowers. The "20" 
and "2.V are wheel type mowers. The 
"22" and "30" are roller type (roll as 
they cut). 

Send for free new catalog. shi>\>iii|j the 
way to liettcr lawns at the mininmni 
cost per acre. 

Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co. 

150 Kalamazoo St. Lunaing, Mich. 

Branch**: 

413 »t-»t C.hirani. \v. '-M7 Urivrrii- Sir,. I 

' hi< .... 111....... ttlm lork Uty 

16| Vralrr Slra-t 
Fcrndale (Detroit), Mich. 

DeaUrrs in all principal cities 



IDEAL 



Power Law n Mowers 



We Will Give You 
Reliable Information 




About Canada 



DEVELOPMENT BRANCH: 

For information warding uw 
mlntna' Indualry of Canada, tbs 
uVmtoonwril and aupply "' ln- 
dtutrlal raw material* arallablo 
from rnoiirrci alonn tbe Ilnw 
of 111* Canadian Partdc Hallway, tumult thia 
brand). 

Wo nan an expert itaff eomumouOy cniiac. d 
in iiiaaaVrh relative to ill raeourtw* indodltn the 
eaamlmtlon of mineral dapoalta. Practical In- 
formation ta arallahle oanrrnilric nVrrlopment 
opporlunlUM. th» uaagpf by products, markets. 
Industrial rropt. pfwejfcthic and mining. 

BUREAU OF CANADIAN INFORMATION: 

The Canadian Paritlo Railway, tlirinuh lu 
tturrtu of Canadian information, will furnlali you 
with lue latent reliable Information oil arery 
pbaae of Industrial and agricultural development 
In Canada. Our Heferenrv LIHrary, at Montreal, 
maintain, a complete data eef-rice coTertnl Nat- 
ural Reaourrea. Climate. Labor, Transportation. 
Hu*lnrta Openings, eta., additional data con- 
stantly bring added u rhp it op to date. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 

department of Colonization and DavtlQpmtnt 

J. 5. DENNIS, Ch,.f Comm. ii. on. r 
Windsor Station Montreal. C*nm4m 



Reprints of any article in this is* 
sue will be supplied at your re- 
quest, at cost. 



ago he discovered that leather items had 
been heavily overbought and that it 
would consequently be necessary to close 
them out at a comparatively large dis- 
count. 

He directed that the entire bulk be 
placed indiscriminately upon a table — 
bargain counter fashion. But the mer- 
chandise, though of superior quality and 
the peer of similar goods bought readily 
enough only several months before at 
nearly twice the price, would not sell. 

Then the manager directed that the 
bulk of the handbags be removed and but 
one sample of each of the six or eight 
types be left on display. They were sold 
in a trice, so were the replacements. In 
three days the supply of 20 or 30 dozen 
was. exhausted. 

Simply the old trick of making an arti- 
cle appear exclusive. Quantity, it should 
be remembered, always cheapens. The pa- 
trons of the speciality shop were not the 
type to be attracted by bargain counter 
merchandise or anything resembling it. 
Realization of this bit of practical psy- 
chology has led to a re-arrangement of 
many of the articles sold throughout the 
entire store. 

When everything is said and done, bow- 
ever, t-he conception of an original retail- 
ing idea is one thing and the converting 
of a direct liability into an asset another 
and harder one. 

That is why I have always had great 
admiration for a certain small city drug- 
gist. His store is on a downtown corner 
and his windows are much sought as a 
display place for notices of benefit sup- 
pers, amateur theatricals and school en- 
tertainments. 

This is a considerable problem for, were 
he to provide space for all the i>osters 
presented, he would at times barely have 
room for anything else. And yet he can't 
turn people down. It would be mighty bad 
for business. 

Answer to the Placard Problem 

BUT he has a remedy. In his window 
hangs a frame and a glass. On it is a 
label offering it to just such organizations 
as have been beseeching places for their 
posters. If it is already in use he promises 
to alternate the signs or at least tempers 
the harshness of downright refusal by the 
promise of future display. Even then the 
duties of the glass and frame as a con- 
servator of good will are not entirely done. 
In short the bad impression of denial is 
balanced or outweighted by the counter 
offer. Thus a liability shared by many a 
merchant in town and smaller city has 
been changed into an asset. 

Indeed, it is never difficult to demon- 
strate the manifold advantages of ap- 
proaching retailing as an original prob- 
lem rather than something standardized 
long ago. It is ever the attitude of suc- 
cess and the one that has enabled a jewel- 
er of my acquaintance to formulate a way 
of bringing back the customer who, while 
planning to make a purchase, is at the 
moment "merely looking." 

Let us imagine that a woman having a 



few minutes of leisure enters his store. 

"I would like to see some men's wrist 
watches," she says. 

"Do you want it for a gift ?" tactfully 
asks the jeweler after a little while. 

"Yes," she admits "for my son's birth- 
day. However, I have nearly a month in 
which to make a selection and I am not 
going to buy it today." 

"And of course," the jeweler finally says, 
"we offer tbe very latest engraving. Here 
is a rough sketch of an appropriate de- 
sign." 

The woman leaves. Several weeks later 
she sets out actually to make the pur- 
chase but the store where the first in- 
quiry was made is far away and she enters 
another. A selection is just about to be 
made when she remembers the design the 
first jeweler showed her. But the sales- 
man merely shows her the conventional 
card with the various types of engraved 
letters. He doesn't make the sale. The 
customer goes far out of her way to buy 
the present in the store that offers the 
superior service. 

Originality in retailing certainly counts. 



Children's Banks 

By A. L. White 

flk NEW form of Americana demon- 
r\ strating how habits of thrift 
J^i. were inculcated in the youth of 
previous generations is on display in the 
Seaman's Bank for Savings in New York 
City. The display includes two collections 
of children's savings banks, one made by 
Col. William II. Cleaves and the other by 
Elmer Hand Jacobs, controller of the 
bank. 

In the Gleaves collection arc pottery 
banks, some of them 100 years old and 
probably the earliest specimens made 
in this country. Since they were made 
by the potters for their own use, they 
are very rare. 

Just why people connected the idea 
of thrift with pigs is not clear but in this 
small collection are three pig banks. One, 
more suggestive of hoarding, has a squir- 
rel at the base of a stump. Another clev- 
er piece of beautiful workmanship looks 
like one of the old-fashioned lowboys 
sought by furniture collectors. It is com- 
plete, even to the handles on the draw- 
ers and finished to give the appearance 
of wood. 

Some of the banks reflect the history 
of the times when they were made. There 
is a Civil War soldier, an artillery bank 
and one interesting piece with which the 
young depositor placed his coin in a can- 
non and shot it into a model of Ft. Sum- 
ter. 

Another shooting bank, if the descrip- 
tion may be used, is tin Indian whoso 
long-barrelled gun shot the coin into a 
bear. 

Truly many of the little hanks, if ar- 
ranged chronologically, might give us a 
hint of historical events and business de- 
\clopmcnt of the last century. 
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Missing 




Links 



KrtttlifK tubu- 
lin- (saod* tire 
furnished in 
Hizt'M ranuin~ 
front l/ g to XO" 
in tint mt 1 1 r 



A chain of evidence stretches far 
back into the past to attest the re- 
markable endurance and economy 
of Reading Genuine Puddled 
Wrought Iron Pipe. The links of 
this chain are the years — the long generations— 
in which Reading Pipe has served the Nation 
so faithfully. 

With untried substitutes for Genuine Puddled 
Wrought Iron, these links are missing. That is why 
no substitute can give you proved protection from 
pipe troubles. Time alone tells the truth about pipe. 

To assure you of the qualities that have made Gen- 
uine Puddled Wrought Iron so famous, Reading 
still uses the time-tested puddling process — the only 
fully proved way of making genuine wrought iron. 
You will eliminate guesswork by insisting on Gen- 
uine Puddled Wrought Iron — and by making sure 
that every piece of wrought iron pipe you buy 
bears the Reading name, date of manufacture, and 
spiral knurl mark. 

READING IRON COMPANY, Reading, Pennsylvania 

Atlanta Baltimore Cleveland New York Philadelphia 
Boston Cincinnati St. Louis Chicago New Orleans 

Buffalo Houston Tulsa Seattle San Francisco 

Detroit Pittsburgh Ft. Worth Los Angeles 

READING PIPF 
GENUINE PUDDLED WROUGHT IRON ^™ 
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The Test Tube Works for the Store 



By LOUIS BARNET 

Fxec/itite Vice President, R. II. Macy & Co., Inc., New York City 




f CI EXCE has come to 
the aid of retailing. 
Today it is instilling 

a new confulenee in 

the mind of the baying pub- 
lic, creating satisfied cus- 
tomers by making them en- 
lightened purchasers. 

R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., 
of Xew York City, has defi- 
nitely enlisted science in its 
business through its Butcafl 
of Standards, which oper- 
ates as a testing laboratory 
for the thousand and one 
items of merchandise which 
come and go through its 
stocks. Fundamentally, the Macy Bureau 
of Standards has four functions: 

First, it analyzes and compares offer- 
ings of manufacturers in order to deter- 
mine the best values. 

It conducts tests for ascertaining the 
performance and durability of merchan- 
dise. 

It tests merchandise presented by cus- 
tomers for adjustment. 

Finally, it gathers and classifies all in- 
formation received, building up specifica- 
tions for the standardization of various 
types of merchandise. 

The trend of the business world is un- 
reservedly toward implicit truth in ad- 
vertising. Misrepresentation, where it has 
existed, has often been unintentional. 
Statements have crept into advertising 
copy which were not true, simply because 
the advertiser himself did not know the 
actual truth about his merchandise. Oc- 
casionally, also, salesmen eager to com- 
plete a sale to the store's buyer, have al- 
l'f.wd their enthusiasm to carry them to 
exaggerated claims about their offerings. 

The "Acid Test" for Goods 

M ACT'S bureau of standards has 
coped with this situation admirably. 
Its task is to furnish the fact- \\ h.-f 
doubt exists, chemical and physical tests 
are made to determine the truth. 

Before a statement as to quality or con- 
tent is inserted in an advertisement 
M !••>•'- (•■'••nnVts have read and given ap- 
proval to it. 

If a fabric is represented as rain-proof, 
that means that the laboratory has found 
it to be so. If a cosmetic js advertised as 
having no harmful ingredients, that means 




Disputes with salesmen or customers dissolve readily 
when subjected to ihe acid test in this store laboratory 



that test tube ami retort have proven it. 
If a curtain is said to be nearly sun-proof, 
that means that it has been tested and its 
properties of fading noted. 

The Macy laboratory is placed in the 
midst of the buyers' offices, on the fif- 
teenth floor of the store. It has a good 
psychological effect upon salesmen. Ques- 
tions as to composition or quality of 
goods offered are not debated. They are 
referred instead to the director of the 
laboratory. 

His notations are untouched by per- 
sonal bias, for he is not concerned with 
whether the store is buying or selling the 
materials on which be is working. 

Almest every trade association has a 
code of ethics, but too few have a work- 
able set, of merchandise specifications. 
Maey's is trying to work these out for it- 
self in the laboratory, and to apply them 
to its buying. There is no question as to 
how far ahead of the older met hot I of 
buying, through friendship, "supersell- 
ing," or price cutting, the present sys- 
tem is. 

The Bureau of Standards has another 
advantage. It makes for good will when 
a question of returned goods enters. This 
is illustrated by a recent experience in 
the store. 

\ customer r< turned a handbag pur- 
chased eight years before us genuine cow- 
hide leather. The bag had seen consider- 
able service, and one of its corners had 
been broken rather badly. The customer 
claimed it was made of paper only. 

"What," lie .asked, '"arc you going to do 
about it?" 

Macy's told him that it would like to 
have the bag carefully "examined, as it 



was also interested. Exami- 
nation indicated that it had 
not been misrepresented but 
that it belonged to the type 
of stock available during 
and following the war pe- 
riod. It was faced with a 
i bin leather covering of 
cowhide which had dried 
OUt, cracking and exposing 
the paper backing. 

It appeared that the cus- 
tomer, who turned out to 
be a catUe inspector, had 
some knowledge of hides on 
the hoof. But he was not 
aware of the common prac- 
tice of splitting a hide into several sheets, 
each with different properties and uses. 
He was satisfied that the merchandise was 
not mi-represented when the facts iii ih» 
matter were placed before him. The case 
was simple and was equitably settled be- 
cause the Bureau had gotten the facts. 

Pays in Dollars and Cents 

/^AFTEX a visitor, passing from the 
I nisy aisles of i he store into the quiet 
atmosphere of the laboratory, will ask, 
" Hoes this have a dollars and cents re- 
turn?'' Macy's believes that it has. / 

The Bureau is in keeping with the spirit 
of the times. Chemistry is being more 
and more regarded as the handmaiden of 
industry. Applied science is the order of 
the day. 

There is a distinction, however, between 
this type of store laboratory and the re- 
search organization of an industrial plant. 
Macy's tests materials nf present, manu- 
facture and consumption, while the fac- 
lory scientists look for new products and 
new uses for old products. 

When, as the result of advertising, a 
popular demand is built up for a product, 
Macy's carries the product to supply 
that demand. It does so because it con- 
-iders itself in the light nf a purchasing 
agent for the customer. If, however, it 
also carries another similar item of greater 
value for the money, it does not hesitate 
to say so. It does not disparage the first 
article. It simply present* the facts con- 
cerning the two. 

Recently an analysis of a new toilet 
preparation priced to s^ll at if- for a two- 
ounce bottle was found to be practically 
identical with a similar one selling at JM 
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Can you 
wrap a neat bundle ?" 



Only a few years ago a clerk's value to a shop 
keeper was, to a large extent, dependent on his 
speed and ability to do up a neat package. 

Then the manufacturer sold his goods in bulk 
and the retailer did his packaging for him — with 
a scoop and a brown paper bag. 

The old order has changed. Today the manu- 
facturer's success as a merchandiser depends a great 
deal on his ability to do up a neat, quick package. 
Machinery has made it possible for him to protect 
his product with a package that keeps it fresh 
and clean. Machinery has made 
it possible for him to give his 
product a name — an identity 
that gives him the opportunity 
to increase his sales through 
advertising. 

Pneumatic Scale Corporation 
has played a pioneering part in 



Special Production Machines, Inc 

is a division of the Pneumatic Scale 
Corporation. Ltd., whose (unction it 
to design and build machines to per- 
form operations that arc stilj being 
done by hand, became no machines 
have ever before been built to do them 
automatically. Its work also includes 
speeding up existing machinery and 
re-designing semi-automatic machin- 
ery to make it fully automatic. 



the evolution of product merchandising from the 
bulk to the package. It has led the way steadily 
from the earliest efforts of this kind to the stage 
where its perfected machines operate without the 
aid of a single human hand, many times human 
speed, and with better than human skill. 

The small manufacturer turning out a few hun- 
dred units a day — and the large manufacturer 
turning out thousands — the Pneumatic System 
can serve both equally welL The machines in 
this system are made on a basis of unit design, so 
that from an humble start of one 
machine the manufacturer can 
add on correlated machines, all 
running in conjunction with 
each other until, with the com- 
plete system he can fill, weigh, 
line, seal, and label his packages 
at any speed to meet lus needs. 



Dtstnptivt liltratuTt will glad!) be sent on request to exetulives who would tiki to know 
men about the Pneumatic Scale Corporation and tlx lypt of concerns it is swing 

The Pneumatic Scale System 

of PACKAGING >1 VC1IIX1RY 



^-P for every packaging purpose • dry or liquids 



PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION LTD. NORFOLK. DOWNS, MASS, 

W'hrn writing to Slum. Phhh iii n M \" Mi.vin Im plra»r mention Xation't Hurtm-> 





vertical freight 
traffic problems 

FBUJ Doors embody the rc*ull* 
of over twenty yearn" nperjaliied 
experience. They bring advanced 
mechanical and engi ncering pri n- 
eiplcs li> all problem* of freight 
elevator trallie. Elerlrieally oper- 
ated. ..by a push button swileli... 
thrv reniler tpiicker opening »nd 
rlosing aetiou. speed freight traf- 
fic movement. Ie**en manual 
labor and maintenance cods. 
1*1-1-1 t I automatic operation 
recommend* itself to industrial 
plant-, Morale and warehouses, 
shipping and railroad terminal-. 
Consult our engine?™ ... or 
write for a complete catalog. 



THE PELlii: < OMI'VNY. Hrookl.n. \. - lod 
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PEELLE K DOORS 

"The doonray uf .i merit- n .1 frvifiht rletatitr trttjjir 



St. CATHARINES 




"The Garden City 
of Canada" 



V 



ONTARIO 

THE IDEAL LOCATION for your Canadian 
Plant. Beautifully situated twelve miles from Niag- 
ara Falls on the main line of the C. N. R. between 
New York and Toronto, also has C. P. R. Freight 
connections and Trucking Service; Provincial 
Highway through the main business street; good 
roads, paved streets, unexcelled educational facil- 
ities, and the finest water system in Canada. 

Splendid Factory sites; lowest Electric Power rates 
in Ontario; sufficient Labor supply; Radial and 
Bus service throughout the Niagara District. 

Highest type of manufacturers and workmen; 
Address 

THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
ST. CATHARINES. ONTARIO 
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cents for an eight-ounce bottle. Such a 
finding naturally increases the "l'm-from- 
Missouri" attitude of the store's buyers. 

A young woman returned a raincoat of 
the school type, known as a slicker, be- 
cause it had become Bticky after the first 
rain. Examination showed that it had 
been improperly vulcanized. The custom- 
er was thus shown to be fully entitled 
to a complete adjustment. Further tests 
on similar slickers in stock showed that 
the returned one must have been the ex- 
ception, for the others stood up well. A 
raincoat of another type brought back 
into the store was found to have a seam 
which leaked. The material was satis- 
factory, but the workmanship was at 
fault. The defect was pointed out to the 
manufacturer, who in turn promised to 
inspect his processes more thoroughly. 

There is scarcely any phase of buying 
or selling which does not seem to make 
the Bureau indispensable. It has been of 
great service recently in assisting with 
the stylists' plans. When a complete en- 
semble in women's wear is planned, for 
instance, it is a simple matter to make 
sure that the materials involved have a 
similar degree of durability, resistance to 
fading and the like. Buying by specifi- 
cation is alwaj-s preferable to buying by 
guess, except, nl' course, whore style en- 
ters as the controlling factor. 

Helps Industry, Too 

THE findings of the Bureau may at 
times 1m? of great value to a particular 
industry. Some time ago, for instance, ex- 
amination of various silks showed a low- 
ering of quality by several manufac- 
turers. They had been engaged in a price- 
cutting contest. And while they were 
impairing the quality of their silk, rayon, 
silk's active competitor created in the re- 
search laboratories, was forging ahead. 
The test-tube was showing up the situa- 
tion. Finally the suggestion was tactfully 
brought to the attention of the compet- 
ing silk manufacturers that it might be 
to their interest to improve the quality 
of their fabrics and forget about price 
cutting for a while, lest their business slip 
from their hands. 

The entire store personnel is coming 
under the influence of the bureau of 
standards. It is developing a more criti- 
cal appreciation of merchandise. The bu- 
reau is solving the everyday problems 
of the buyer and equipping him with a 
fund of added information about his 
merchandise. Inasmuch as it is one of 
the fundamental Mary policies to train 
its own buyers and department mana- 
gers in the organization, this type of edu- 
cation becomes increasingly valuable, 
both to the public and to the store itsclt. 

Since the Maey bureau of standards 
has been functioning it has been conduct 
ed on a liberal policy with regard to ex- 
change of findings. It has worked with 
research bureaus of manufacturers and 
trade associations. These findings even- 
tually may be published, '['hey will doubt- 
less form a valuable contribution to avail- 
able scientific data concerning thousands 
of articles of everyday use. 
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Tomorrow's Airports 

(.Continued from jmge 32) 
problem of efficient airport construction 
and that my purpose in bringing it be- 
for the public is to stimulate interest in 
the question of airports. 

It is evidently desirable and practicable 
first to build a small airport and later to 
expand it to meet requirements; but in 
every case today's airport should be built 
as part of a general preconceived plan. 

To increase the revenue of our airports, 
it seems to mc that we can learn an excel- 
lent lesion from Tempelhof Field, Berlin, 
and from Ltttorio Field, Rome. Here spe- 
cial attractions for visitors have been de- 
veloped to a point where, to the Littorio, 
as many as 12,000 persons have come over 
the week-end. 

At the latter field the architects have 
created an atmosphere of dignity and 
permanence. They have designed a ball 
room, a well-appointed restaurant, a large 
athletic field, and a gallery for visitors. 

At both fields an atmosphere of confi- 
dence in aviation has been developed to 
such a degree that visitors do not for a 
moment think of the old-time idea of dan- 
ger in flying. Instead they look on the 
planes as merely another of the routine 
act ivit ics of modern life. Air t ravclers 
spend 90 per cent of their time on the 
ground, 10 per cent in the air; a good air- 
port absorbs their attention and keeps 
their minds off the supposed hazards of 
flying. 

A Civic Center, Too 

I BELIEVE an airport can be made a 

* real civic center, a place for recreation 
and entertainment, as well as for the busi- 
ness of flying,a place citizens can visit with 
pride and where they can spend idle hours 
pleasurably. 

I know no reason why athletic fields, 
swimming pools, dance halls, indoor and 
outdoor restaurants, a hotel, boating, a 
park system, a model community, good 
transportation facilities, and parking 
space for planes and autos cannot be de- 
veloped. 

Within five or ten years every large 
city and many towns of secondary impor- 
tance will require a landing field just as 
they have required a railroad station. This 
landing field, because of its importance in 
area and because of the city tralfic it will 
necessarily draw, will become a feature in 
the major interests of the community. 

"For all we know to the contrary," re- 
marks W. W. Atterbury, president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, "air transport 
may embrace the most important field of 
progress that this generation is to see. Nor 
must we forget our national defense in 
which it already has been demonstrated 
that aircraft is one of the dominating fac- 
tors. Patriotism joins with business sense 
in dema ruling encouragement in every 
legitimate way." 

We must begin now to avoid the topsy- 
turvy, helter-skelter methods with which 
the rail and water transportation prob- 
lems were met by our fathers and grand- 
fathers. 
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Plant of the Wahl Pencil Company, Chicafo, ntlncrft 
Architect: B. H. Prsck. Pittsburgh. P«. Contractor: W. A. Wciboldf 



PENCILS and Fountain Pens — they produce 
them by the million. Production in such tre- 
mendous quantity not only requires machinery 
of the most modern type, but bousing facilities 
that measure up to the same high standards. 

So Wahl officials, like many of the country's 
largest producers, called upon Fenestra to pro- 
vide adequate daylighting and airation through- 
out their spacious workrooms. And they have a 
plant that will stand for years as an example of 
modern industrial construction, made highly effi- 
cient by a well conceived layout of steel windows. 

Both the daylighting and airation of factory 
buildings need no longer be surrounded with 
uncertainty. Without obligation Fenestra s De- 
partment of Engineering Research will show you 
how much light and air can be obtained from 
any arrangement of windows. Write or tele- 
phone Fenestra. 

DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
2292 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
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The Statoa»d Junior Seai_ej> 
affords a. permanent and tffkitnt 
method for scaling your mail. 
It bandies every style, shape 
and size of envelope, filling the 
needs of boch small mailers and 
also the larger mailers who use 
it in conjunction with auto- 
matic sealers, for catalogues 
and bulky pieces. 

It docs its work quickly and 
neatly applying jut enough 
moisture, without soiling the 
envelope or the letter inside. 
Moreover, the Junior is strictly 
sanitary and eliminates un- 
healthy sponge cups or rollers 
— traps for germ-laden dust. 
There is nothing to wear out; 
no adjustments, cleaning or 
replacements. It will last a 
lifetime. 

Standard 

MAILING MACHINES CO. 

Everett, Mass. 
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— clcarundrrs-Uindingof what is 
expected of both is the basis of 
successful market operation. 
Even seasoned traders will lind 
much valuable information in 
the handy pamphlet "How to 
Avoid LoasThrough Knowledge 
of BrokerageHouse Technique" 
recently compiled by the lead- 
ing publication in the financial 
field. Mailed anywhere upon re- 
ceipt of 10c. Address Dept, C-176 
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Other Side of a Business President 



(Continued from page 47) 
some thousand books, each one contrib- 
uted by a friend of Dick Hall or of some 
member of his family. Each book carries 
on the fly leaf an inscription by the donor 
and on the following page Mr. Hall int rr>- 
duces the donor to the reader. Mr. Cool- 
idge wrote this in the volume he gave: 

To Edward K. Hall: 

In recollection of his son and my son who 
huvc the privilege by the grace of God to 
be boys through all eternity. 

Calvin Coolidge. 

A Tribute to Father and Son 

THE next page carries the following 
p.-issam from .Mr. Hall's pen, describ- 
ing an incident that caused his dead son 
to regard Mr. Coolidge. with a real affec- 
tion: 

One day when Dick was about ten years 
old. I took hint through the State House 
in Boston, explaining how laws were made 
and something about tln-ir administration. 
We finally wound up in the Senate Cham- 
ber and were sitting in I lit- front row in the 
gallery. I was telling Dick how the Senate 
functioned, pointing out the .Senator from 
our own district and explaining the duties 
of the President of the Senate as Presiding 
Officer of the Senate when a sergeant -al- 
arms tapped me on the shoulder and said, 
"Mr Hall, the President of the Senate has 
asked rue to inquire if your son would not, 
like to come clown and sit beside him in the 
Speaker's chair." Mr. Coolidge wa» at that 
i iim- I'ii -Hlrm uf the Senate, ami from that 
day on I think Dick regarded Mr. Coolidge 
not only us the greatest man in the United 
States but as the real friend of all boys. 

Mr. Coolidge will forgive anything but 
the petty, mean blow below the belt. You 
may look through all his state papers, 
documents and speeches in the pact 
twenty-odd years and you will fail to (hid 
a personal condemnation of any person 
who has honorably disagreed with him 
upon an issue or principle. He concedes 
to all men the right to hold a contrary 
I mini of view, to urge it, to contend for 
it. And that, also, is an attribute which 
may well lie said to be an inheritance, as 
the following family story illustrates: 

His father, the late Col. John C. Cool- 
nitre, was ihc Nestor of his neighborhood. 
The neighbors came to him for advice on 
crops, on their investments and on cur- 
rent political events. He was visited at the 
Plymouth homestead but a year before 
his death by a delegation of prominent 
Vermont. Republicans, whose spokesman 
plunged into the business of the visit 
without delay. 

"Colonel Coolidge," declared the 
spokesman, "We've got to beat him." 

"Beat who?" inquired the Colonel. 

"Beat who," exclaimed the spokesman. 
"Why, beat Porter Dale, of course, and 
beat him so badly it will teach him a good 
lesson." 

Senator Dale, Republican, was then a 
candidate for renomination. 

■"What's he done?" said the Colonel. 



"Done ? He's raised the devil with your 
son down in Washington. He voted against 
him on the soldiers' bonus." 

The Colonel calmly met question with 
question. 

" U hat could he have done?" he asked. 

There could be no answer to that ques- 
tion. Op to thai moment, Colonel Cool- 
idge alone had remembered that Senator 
Dale, during his previous campaign, had 
declared as an election pledge that he 
would support the soldiers' bonus. The 
Colonel was quick to concede that Sena- 
tor Dale would have degratlcd and pos- 
sibly have ruined himself politically by 
defaulting upon that pledge. 

Calvin Coolidge s similar ability to put 
himself in the other fellow's position main- 
tained many a friendship that otherwise 
would have been broken, saved him many 
a fuss with equally strong characters and 
enabled him to have his way with Con- 
gress. Without that and without a sense of 
humor how could he have maintained his 
temper when Congress went on an ora- 
torical or filibustering spree? 

In moving about Washington during 
the Coolidge regime one heard all sorts 
of questions about the jiersonality and 
character of this "strange" man from 
Vermont. Some of them were apt, more 
of them inane, a few sensible, most ol 
them prompted by the mythical almo.-.- 
phera winch was early builded around 
him. Hut all the questions invariably 
wound up witlt the stock one, "Has he a 
sense of humor?" 

It ua.- Mrange that Wa.-hingloll failed 
to pierce the veil. Washington is skillful. 
The foreign nations send there the ablest 
exemplars of that famous school of "per- 
sonal diplomacy." The city is also the 
Mecca of the professional lobbyists. 

The Coolidge Sense of Humor 

r pilESE gentlemen are master craftsmen 
■ in studying human nature. But if they 
failed to "get" Mr. Coolidge, as they 
frankly confessed, he did not fail to "get" 
them. He employed his abundant sense 
of humor frequently to size up a situa- 
tion, to avoid a dilemma or to diagnose 
the motives of those who would have 
preyed upon him or his office, as the fol- 
lowing stories disclose. 

Had he accepted a hundredth of the in- 
vitations to deliver speeches, to attend 
banquets and to preside at dedication 
exercises he would have had little time to 
administer the affairs of government. His 
secretary one day informed him of the 
presence ill lhi> While House waiting 
room of an imposing delegation which in- 
sisted that the President had promised 
to address the annual convention of their 
org.-imza i ion 

What did you tell them?" asked the 
1'n-nieiii . 

"I told them," said the secretary, "that 
there must be a mistake; that your en- 
gagement book contains no such entry." 

" That '.- right," said the President. "You 
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show you how to reduce your packaging costs 



The Textile Bag Manufacturers Association 
now offers a new and valuable service to 
American manufacturers. 

Through a corps of packaging engineers 
and a complete experimental and testing lab- 
oratory, amazing economies in packaging methods 
are now being developed. 

This unique service is demonstrating that mer- 
chandise and commodities formerly shipped i n rigid 
— and oftentimes expensive — containers can be 
shipped in ordinary or especially designed bags at 
savings of thousands of dollars in the first cost of 
containers — as well as substantial savings in han- 
dling costs, warehouse space, inventory, freight and 
damage claims. 

The service is thorough and impartial and costs 
you nothing. The method is simple. No matter what 
I'ne of merchandise you manufacture, a trained en- 
gineer will be sent to your plant upon request, to 
make a painstaking analysis and study of your pres- 
ent packaging methods and costs. 

When his study is completed he will submit his 
report and findings to you. If ordinary bags — as 




you now know them— are not adaptable 10 
your product, our laboratory staff will experi- 
ment with new designs, new shapes, new 
inner packing methods, etc. — making test 
shipments of your commodity if necessary. 

All of this is done to show you, if possible, how 
to save money on your packaging. This is a service 
established by the Textile Bag Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. You may use it, with assurance that our 
association has nothing to sell you. Our only 
aim is to demonstrate the economy of textile bags 
and their adaptability to your product. Regardless 
of the result, our study and the cost facts devel- 
oped by it will be valuable data for you to have. 

All you have to do to avail yourself of this service 
is to write us a note on your business letterhead. 
We will arrange all subsequent details. Do not 
conclude that textile bags are not adaptable to 
your product until we have shown you the surpris- 
ing range of commodities that can now be shipped 
in them — at remarkable savings. We invite you to 
take advantage of this service. Write us today. 
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Insure your parcels 

~ economically 




Simply by inserting a North America 
coupon in each Parcel Post pack- 
age you assure prompt adjustment 
in event of loss— with economy of 
time and effort. The cost is but a 
few pennies. 

Ask your local North America agent 
about Parcel Post Coupon Books — 
or send the coupon below for in- 
formation. 

North America Affenu are limed in the Insurance sections 
of classified telephone directories under "INSURANCE 
CO. OF NORTH AMERICA." 
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live at the Atlanta Biltmore, the 
South's Supreme Hotel. 600 ousiJc 
rooms, smallest 12x3.0 feet; 4-acre park, 
5 minutes from business, theatres, 
shops. Golf, tennis, swimming, horse 
back for our guests at Atlanta clubs. 

RATES 
Single Double 
$ 4> $5, S6, $8, $10. 

30 Rooms at $3.50. 
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stick to it, and I'll amplify it by saying 
nothing." 

White House callers fall into a few- 
general types. There are the tourists 
and sight-seers. There is the gentleman 
who obeys the conventions and with great 
respect for the office of President keeps 
secret the purpose of his conference with 
the President, declining to respond to the 
questions of the waiting newspaper men 
when he leaves. He is a rare bird. The 
most, frequent visitor is the propagandist, 
who talks with the President briefly, and, 
when he has left him, delves into his pock- 
et and produces for the press a long, care- 
fully prepared "statement" which be 
seeks to have published in support of the 
pari Hular "ism" he is advocating. 

Nailing the Propagandist 

]\ T It. Coolidge summarized that type to 
■*■ me one day. He nailed them in a 
single sentence. 

"You know," he said, "a lot of people 
come into my office and use it for a sound- 
ing board." 

When he first came to Washington as 
Vice President, Mr. Coolidge was beset 
by invitations to become honorary presi- 
dent of this golf club or that ward club, 
to lend bis formal patronage to this 
charity or that bazaar, to become an hon- 
orary advisor of this corporation or that 
organization. 

i Inc. day be was visited by a Washing- 
ton bank president, who came quickly to 
the point, of his mission. His bank was 
new, he said, but sound management and 
prudent investment had combined to 
make it a stanch and worthy institution. 
The Vice President, being a man of wide 
experience, would realize that the reputa- 
tion of a bank is often measured by the 
reputation of those outstanding citizens 
who intrust their funds to its keeping. 
Would Mr. Coolidge honor the bank with 
a deposit. Any amount, however small, 
would be deeply appreciated. 

"Why don't you make me an honorary 
depositor?" asked Mr. Coolidge. The 
banker, being a sober and dignified per- 
son, was slow to detect the twinkle in his 
eye. 

That, story wend- its way logically into 
this one, which is here committed to type 
for the first, time. Mr. Coolidge did "hon- 
or'' that, bank with a deposit, possibly in 
compensation for his joke. He was later 
strolling past the bank, in the dusk of an 
autumn evening, accompanied by an old 
Boston friend, who talks the language of 
the day. Suddenly there was a terrific 
noise from within. 

•■What in the hell is that?" exclaimed 
the Boston friend as he instinctively 
ducked and jumped. 

The President, unruffled and undis- 
turbed, continued on at his normal pace. 

"It may be that deposit of mine draw- 
ing interest," he replied. 

Many reasons have been ascribed for 
his momentous announcement that he did 
not "choose" to run again. Some said it 
was his appreciation of the precedent, es- 
tablished by ( leneral Washington. Orhcr- 
t hat he was tiring of the Presidential 
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glamours. One cause, slight as it may have 
been, was his knowledge that popularity 
is a fickle thing, and that tenure of public 
office is far from permanent. 

Pie was walking one evening with the 
late Senator Spencer of Missouri. As their 
steps led them baek to the White House 
Senator Spencer pointed to the mansion 
and jokingly asked, "I wonder who lives 
there?" 

"Nobody," replied the then President. 
"They just come and go," 

Mr. Coolidge is a devotee of historical 
works. He seizes opportunities to make 
pilgrimages to the shrines hallowed by the 
nation's founders. Washington and Lin- 
coln are his favorites and anyone who can 
supply him with a new work upon the 
latter is certain to furnish him with an 
evening of enjoyable reading. But he has 
a strong regard for all the Presidents. 

So it was not strange that when he was 
asked to cummi'iit, upon one of the "mod- 
ern" works portraying aliened delinquen- 
cies of General Washington, he turned 
abruptly to the south window of his office 
and, pointing to the great stone shaft 
erected in grateful remembrance to the 
Father of His Country, tartly observed, 
"His monument is still standing there." 

Mr. Coolidge finds it difficult to engage 
in small talk. Gossip he loathes. Catty 
complaint, he detests and, during his 
Presidency, was quick to rebuke. 

A feminine guest at a White House 
luncheon had obviously sought this op- 
portunity to belabor her pet enemy. This 
enemy happened to be an American am- 
bassador who was understood by the Ad- 
miui.-t ration to have performed meritori- 
ous sen-ice. But, according to the lady's 
estimate, he was rough, uncouth, uncul- 
tured, and lacking in respect for the cus- 
toms, traditions, and ceremonials of the 
Uiatat court to which he had been as- 
signed. 

Tige Illustrates a Point 

r I"M< W'., the old hi. ii k c:n th-ii is almost a 
A White House tradition, had sauntered 
into the room and was lazily rubbing itself 
against the table leg. The President turned 
to the person upon his right and said in 
a voice that was quite audible to the 
shrewish woman upon his left, "This is 
the i bird time that cat has stopped at this 
table." 

His motto was to get along with people 
with whom he had to deal. Just as he 
admitted their rmlit. to differ v it It him, 
he conceded also the frailties of human 
nature. An American ambassador had 
been experiencing embarrassments in his 
foreign post. Invited to the White House 
for luncheon the ambassador poured hi- 
lament into the ear of the President, who 
had selected him for his trying diplomatic 
role. He disliked the peopie there. He be- 
lieved their leaders were treacherous and 
unreliable. 

"Well," observed the President, "this 
white collie of mine will steal food from 
the table, but I like to have him around 
just the same." 

The attention which was showered up- 
on Mr. Coolidge as President, often be- 
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Marks are the Battle Flags of 

Industry. 

The bordering trade marks identify a 
few of the many industrial leaders 
who have found in the Parker Process 
the way of reinforcing the selling ap- 
peal of their iron and steel products 
with the all -important quality of 
effective resistance to corrosion — 
or RUST. 

Absolute protection, fine appearance 
and low cost of application make 
Parkerizing particularly suitable for a 
vast volume of machine parts, castings 
or stampings, where appearance and 
long service count, or where the mar- 
gin of profits may be narrow. 

Parkerizing, the base of which is Parco 
Powder, is not a paint or a metallic 
plating — // is a chemical conversion of 
the surface of iron or steel which pro- 
vides an effective rust-proof finish. 

The large or small manufacturer can 
easily install the Parker Process. For 
the manufacturer having an intermit- 
tent demand there are twenty-five 
centrally located Parkerizing Jobber 
Service plants. 

Write today for your ropy of "The Parker 
Proceu" and "The Parierizer" 

PARKER RUST-PROOF CO. 

2179 EAST MILWAUKEE AVENUE 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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I Why Railroad Shops 
standardize on 
BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAINS 



MANY leading railways have modernized the 
place where ill-will so often start*— the shop 
washroom. They have found ttint clean, convenient 
washroom equipment promotes satisfaction among 
shop workmen just as it builds good-will among 
the traveling public. 

But Bradley Washfountjiiiis do more than jWO- 
vidc a sanitary place at which to wash. Bradlcys 
save floor space aud water— reduce the coat of 
keeping floors clean. 

Ten men can wash at one 5-1" Bradley. There is 
plenty of elbow-room for all yet less door S[Hice is 
required. Each man has clean, running water- 
plenty of it — but all ten men use no more water 
than one would use at an individual faucet. The 
Bradley is self-flushing anil is so designed that water 
does not drip on the floor from the workmen's arms. 
The whole washroom is kept cleaner at less expense. 

Over 7,000 Bradley Washfountjiins arc already 
installed in modern washrooms — planned by Brad- 
Icy representatives, for railroads, factories, depart- 
ment stores, schools — wherever washing facilities 
for lurt!'- tiiimirfTs an- required. Any interested 
e\(-en!ive ian have ill Ls servii-e. Shall lit have 
a representative call? 
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10th Ward Building & Loan Assn. 

Walnut Ci Pacific Sti.. Newark, N. J. 
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came boresome. There was the dining-car 
steward, always at his elbow. He hoped 
the President enjoyed the soup. Was the 
entree satisfactory? Did the salad dress- 
ing meet with the approval of the Presi- 
dential palate? Was the coffee right? 

"Did you expect something to be wrong 
with it?" the President asked. 

Newspaper men who saw him for the 
first time said that the quality which made 
the strongest impression upon them was 
his innate dignity. Ho had great respect 
for ihe office which he held, and he ex- 
pected respect for it from others. Too, he 
harbored a kindly rcg:ml for anyone who 
stood by his guns and did not permit un- 
due respect for the office to engulf him. 

To a secret service attendant who, in 
response to a question, allowed that a 
storm was probably brewing in the ap- 
proaching clouds, the President said, 
"Well, what are you going to do about it?" 

To which the secret service man re- 
plied, "1 am only a secret service man but 
you are the President of the United 
States; what are you going to do about 
it?" 

Mr. Coolidge always relished having 
that self-reliant secret service man on 
duty with him thereafter. 

An Admirer of Character 

IN the realm of practical polities, Mr. 
■ Coolidge nibbed elbows with quaint, 
odd and rough characters. He was fond of 
those pure diamonds who manifested 
strong traits of character, no matter how 
rough their edges might be. 

When Mr. Coolidge was president <n 
t he Massachusetts state senate a certain 
-ohm had interrupted the Democratic 
floor leader as the latter was accusing the 
Republican party of responsibility for all 
the ills of mankind. The Democratic 
leader, sotto voce, had bluntly consigned 
i he disturber to a climate renowned for 
its heat. 

The senator rushed to the president 
on the nun. 

"Do you know what he told me to do?" 
protested the insulted one. 

"Calm yourself, Senator," said the pres- 
ident. "I have read the constitution and 
the rules and there is nothing in them to 
make you do it." 

A true estimate of a man may be drawn 
from his sense of humor. Calvin Coolidge 
has fun and kindliness in his makeup, 
along with the firmness, patience and that 
actual trait of character which, for lack 
of a more adequate word, is called reti- 
cence. 

He had the patience during his Presi- 
dency to do merely the day's work, confi- 
dent that future history would justify i> 
He hoped that when he retired the coun- 
try would think of him as his younger 
son, the late Calvin, thought of President 
Wilson. 

The lx>y, then holding all tho promise 
of youth, wrote eight years ago when 
Woodrow Wilson yielded the Presidency 
to his successor, "I saw President Wilson 
leaving 'lu While House today. I thought 
that was too bad, because I have been told 
he made a good President." 



How High Can a 
Woman. Climb? 

(Continued jrom page 43) 
the commercial elevator, why don't they 
tiikc the full ride? Summing up, I found 
two reasons generally given by men em- 
ployers. 

One was that women have great hon- 
esty, but less honor. Though COQSckn- 
tious about money and responsibility, 
they are less scrupulous than men, gen- 
erally spooking, in matters of business 
ethics. They have a fine sense of responsi- 
bility to the personal trust, to the details 
of the job, btrt not to the job itself. 

They quit without notice, many em- 
ployers complained. They'll take a job 
for less than it's worth just to keep it 
from the other fellow, others said. 

They Lack the Business "Urge" 

THE other reason that men emploj i - 
gave for women's failure to rise to the 
top in commerce was their lack of the 
"urge." Women don't reach the roof lie- 
cause they are content with the less 
windy levels. 

This is due, in part, to :i difference to 
economic necessity. Women generally 
have only themselves to provide for, 
whereas a man has a greater financial de- 
mand to meet. 

But in greater part it is due to the 
difference in standards of success for the 
two sexes. At the identical point where, 
economically, a man feels conscious of 
his shortcomings, a woman in business is 
proud of her achievement. What a man 
tees as a stepping-stone, appears to the 
woman as a (inod, comfortaMe place to 
sit. 

I believe any prognosis as to the fu- 
ture of women in business is impossible, 
due to the constant development and 
change in nil fields of activity, in eco- 
nomic conditions, and in social theories. 

It must be remembered that most 
women now definitely pursuing positions 
of importance in commerce ore still 
young. It is only since the war that 
women have gone into commerce with 
training, foresight and a challenge. Men 
seldom achieve major positions under 40. 
It is still too early to estimate the po- 
tentialities of the American business 
woman. 

She has formed her luncheon club-, 
lu r business women's league--, b-r cham- 
ber of commerce, her bankers' associa- 
tion, her pre-s club*. If women are no>, 
as yet, numerically threatening the BBOB- 
tity of man's sphere, if thev are DOt ve< 
feminizing the "conference," they at least 
are to be found in practically all but tie- 
highest places. 

And more and more is the college girl, 
who feels the job and the normal fem- 
inine life to be compatible, being urged 
by schools of business administration 
and by women already in the field to 
avoid the purely technical secretarial or 
stenographic training, and to prepare 
herself more broadly in the theory and 
principles of business. 




A SIGNAL service 
for your army of facts 

Tjik facts you need to in- 
sure prompt collections, accurate stock keeping, and effective 
sales control flash their signals at a glance when you build 
your sysrem with Brooks Visualizers. 

The compactness of Brooks Visualizers (with the military 
shift) puts records for a whole business in a few easily 
accessible, easily handled units. Any record sheet is in- 
stantly located for reference or for the changing of signals. 

Records never lag. When one is taken out, you close the 
ranks by a simple manipulation of the shift — and reverse 
the movement to make space for a new record. Brooks Vis- 
ualizers are the only unirs having such a convenient device. 

Save time and money with the military snap and pre- 
cision of Brooks Visualizers. Mail the coupon for details. 
THE BROOKS COMPANY, 1235 Sucekio* Ave., CikVSUUtp, Ohio 

Dutribitlori Jar Canada: i'nprUud.ClMUcrst>n, Liimu-il. r<>rmitu 
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/~\AKITE material* ant* j 
methods have been j 
adopted throughout the j 
' food industry — in cannings 
J bottling and packing planti 
J — because they do every 
J cleaning job safely, tconom- 
J icnilyond with so much more 
speed and thoroughness. 
J Meot, tiflh. fruit s, vegetables, 
J cans, j an. pipe Line*, ma chin - 
y. cooking utensils, floors, 
F*all«, paint -work „ convey* 
Fors. bottle* — all respond to 
Ftime- and dollar - saving 



lOakite cleaning methods. 
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A Forward View of Congress 



{Continued front ftnoe 58) 
further legislation. Other railway ques- 
tions that will continue to figure in con- 
gressional discussions are: repeal of the 
Pullman surcharge; modification of 
the Hoch-Smith rate-revision resolution; 
amendment of tin- Railway Labor Act; 
and the recapture clause. 

Little has been heard lately of the long 
and BfcOrt haul bill. 

A New Canal 

CONGRESS has authorized a survey of 
possible routes for a new canal across the 
Isthmus, iti Nicaragua or elsewhere. Fi- 
nal legislation to start construction will 
not be atemptcd until the survey is made. 

This project will be opposed strongly 
by those who feel that water transporta- 
tion rates cause favorable railway rates 
for coast points to the disadvantage of 
interior points which do not have the 
benefit of water competition in the fixing 
of railway rates. 

It may work out that l he new canal can 
not get. the approval of Congress until a 
large compensatory program of inland 
waterways is adopted. 

Federal Courts 

MORE and more it is becoming apparent 
that our national business structure has a 
vital interest in the preservation of the 
federal courts. Nevertheless efforts to di- 
minish the powers of the courts will per- 
sist and bring renewed attempts to pass 
legislation such as the Shipstead anti- 
injunction bill and the Norris bill taking 
from the federal courts jurisdiction in 
cases based on diversity of citizenship. 

Radio Commission 

DESPITE an eleventh hour senatorial 
filibuster the Federal Radio Commission 
had its life extended for one more year. 

Prominent members of both branches 
now are agitating a new federal communi- 
cations commission to regulate radio, tele- 
graph, telephone and cable services. 

Reapportionment of Congress 

Till", closing days of the Congress saw the 
failure of a strong effort to have the Sen- 
ate pass the House bill to reapportion its 
membership. 

Apparently, however, agreements were 
made that promise final action on this in 
the forthcoming extra session. 

The Census of 1930 

THE 1030 census bill was caught in the 
last-minute Senate congestion and failed 
el final passage, but 11 is assured of con- 
sideration in the summer session. Business 
men are especially interested in the new 
provision for a census of distribution. 

Unemployment 

JUST before the adjournment a Senate 
committee made a report of its study of 
causes of unemployment. It recommends: 
I. Recognition bv private industry of 



1 1 - responsibility to stabilize employment. 

2. Industrial unemployment insurance. 
Government insurance schemes, if any, 
should be confined to states. 

3. Efficient state and municipal em- 
ploytneiit exchanges. 

4. Reorganization of the United States 
Employment Service, 

5. Belter unemployment statistic* : 

use of J!iM() census for that purpose. 

6. Federal government planning o»" 
public works as a reserve against eco- 
nomic depressions. 

World Court 

THE acceptance by the jurists of ton -mi 
governments of the Root formula for the 
entrance of the American government inu- 
tile Court of International Justice may 
result in revival of that issue in the Sen- 
ate if that body is asked to pass upon r h» 
new agreement. Probably, however, such 
Senate action wilj not be attempted ohm. 
the Council of the League of Nation- In- 
approved the Root plan. 

Credit and Banking 

COXdRLSS has I n slow to take pre- 
cipitate action on the numerous proposal* 
res|M-ciing the federal Reserve Bank- and 
the use of bank credits. There is little like- 
lihood I ha I legislation oti that subject will 
come out of the extra session. Neverthe- 
less, the somewhat frenzied temper of the 
securities market and the possible effect 
on business credits may bring extensive 
discussion and perhaps a congressional 
inquiry into the situation. 

Several bills dealing with national banks 
and the Federal Reserve System were in- 
troduced the last session but they made 
little or no progress. 

Bills Not Passed 

SOME idea of questions that will come 
up for further congressional treatment 
may be had by scanning the bills that 
made progress but failed to pass in the 
last Congress'. The list of such bills not 
mentioned above includes: 

Irrigation of Columbia River Basin. 

Creation of a Federal Department of 
Education with a secretary in the Presi- 
dent 's ( 'abinet . 

Establishment of foreign trade zone- in 
American ports. 

Federal regulation of live stock graz- 
ing on public lands. 

Authorization of an additional pro»].nn 
of river antl harltor improvements. 

Federal regulation of motor buses in 
interstate commerce. 

The Vinson bill to prevent trading in 
cotton futures. 

Application of the quota principle to 
immigration from Mexico. 

Licencing of produce commission men 
by the Department of Agriculture for the 
purpose of establishing fair trade prac- 
tices hetween dealers and producers of 
farm produci- 
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In engineering this $3,000,000 

plant, a single Ferguson 
idea saved the owner $27,000 
a year in operating expense. A 
si'conil idea, involving expendi- 
ture of $2,000 inereased the 
overall efliriencyaf the plant 7°„. 



FIVE important engineering and 
construction operations under- 
taken by Ferguson Engineers so far 
this year, are directly traceable to 
this one job, well done in 1927. 

If this is tlie type of engineering and construction accomplishment 
you want on the plant or addition you have in prospect, get in 
touch with Ferguson. A wire, a letter, or a phone call will bring a 
Ferguson executive to your office at your convenience. 

For anyone interested in plant ilesiun, construction anil equipment, the Ferguson 
"t'.rass Section" hold* a rant fund of practical information. Published monthly 
in concise, usable form. A request on your letterhead uitt bring it to you gratis. 

THE II. K. FERGUSON COMPANY - CLEVELAND, OHIO 

lt,r>t> Hannu lluitding IMionc CHerry 5870 
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PITTSBURGH • DETROIT . BIRMINGHAM 
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Trouble-free "Mowing Equipment 
for Small or Large Lawns 

F.OM Manila to Carlsbad, and from Winnipeg to Buenos Aires, 
over 2600 Country Clubs, City Parks, and private Estates are 
using Toro machinery for building and 
maintaining fine tun'. Built up to rigid 
standards of material and workman- 
ship, TORO Mowers are delivering ef- 
ficient, economical service everywhere 
Ask the greenskeeper at your club. 

The Silver Flash Hand Mower 

Exceptionally light running ond light weight, 
pushed easily without fatigue. Built with 
mechanical precision, automatically oiled . . . 
outlasts two ordinary mowers. May be had 
with 8-blade reel for creeping bent lawns. 

The Toro Park Special is a 30 -inch power 
mower with a cutting capacity of four to six 
acres a day. Most economical for cutting large 
law !i- unbroken by obstructions. 

The Toro Park Junior22" power mower 
is unequalled for cutting around close 
places and doing a clean job once over. 

Both the Park Special and Park Junior 
are powered with the Toro Uj H. P. 
single cylinder, air cooled, 4-cycle motor. 

Toro Sickle Bar Attachment, for cut- 
ting tall grass and weeds, is easily inter- 
changeable with the revolving reel on 
the Toro Park SpcciaL 

Write today for illustrated catalog of 
TORO Equipment.] 

Toro Manufacturing Co. 

3042-J146 Sn*Uing Am. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Service Station* in all the larger distribution centen. 
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Eat and Be Well! 
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a mail order advert wetaent. Name 
and addeen <n> card will brim it 



i Health Extension Bureau 

414 (attf Hull* Sli[.. BilUe Crick. M, taint 



^LITHOGRAPHED 
i* LET TE RHEADS 

$1.25 per 1000 

IN LOTS OF 50.000 
25.000 at 11. SO 12.500 at $1.75 or 
6.250 our Minimum at $2.25 par 1000 
Complete — Delivered in N«w York 

ON OUR 20 LB. WHITE 
PARAMOUNT BOND 

A B.auliful. Strong. Snappy Sheet 
HIGHEST GRADE ART WORK AND ENGRAVINGS 
CEO. MORRISON COMPANY 
553 Weat 22nd St. Naw York City 
I SEND FOR HMtliT Of CAPER AND ENGRAVINGS ( 
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FOU months, the subject of the rela- 
tions between manufacturers nncl 
their retailor,- lias been engaging 
i Ik- :it. tent ion of business. Nation's Busi- 
n kss liiis on many occasions tried to throw 
light on this rather intricate subject. In 
February an editorial was printed which 
told of the policy of the- Oshkosh Overall 
Company of Oshkosh, Wisconsin. This 
linn asks its retail customers to sell its 
product, at. no profit. A weapon against 
tin- [.-:,. In- policy of the chains, rather 
than a straight prolit item is what is be- 
ing sold. 

Is such a policy sound? The question 
was asked, and the replies have been di- 
vided. C. E. Wittmack, sales manager for 
the company in question, assures us that 
his company is on the right track, because 
the results prove it. He says: 

In 1 1 io chain store, notably the J. C. Pen- 
ney Company, there is organized mcrchan- 
di.-mg in ii- mn>i advanced form, Diking ad- 
v .Ullage of the possibilities of featuring 
overalls without profit. 

It would be idle to claim that Penney 's 
activities have not affected some of our 
detdi i-. Wlirn those merchants come to us 
and a:-k our advice about » hat to do to hold 
their customers or to increase their trade, 
would you have us advise Iheni to sell Osh- 
kosh B'Uosh Overalls on the legitimate 
markup to which they are undeniably en- 
tilled '.' Would this be honest counsel to our 
dealers? 

All that the chain is trying to do with its 
overalls is to create the habit of coining to 
their store. The lives of all of us are gov- 
.■iii. 'd larg. ly by habit and this is uudoubl- 
edly, even more true of overall wearers. 

In order to prevent them from forming 
the habit of going to the chain stores and 
from forming the habit of thinking that the 
null pendent More is hndi priced, we advo- 
cate the loss leader principle of merchan- 
dising Oshkosh li 'Cloak overalls. 

I lnr attempt to promote the loss lender 
idea for our product has met with a great 
di al of comment, 0i> per rent of which lm> 
been unqualifiedly favorable, so that we are 
more sold on the idea than ever. 

TS, DUKE, the general manager of the 
Star Sprinkler Corporation in Phila- 
delphia, says on the same subject: 

It is extremely easy to educate the buy- 
ing public, of which wo are all a part, to low 
prices, but it is far from easy to reverse thi» 
action anil even secure a fair price. To our 
mind, there is never justification in giving 
iiwav tie r. Milt- of uiir lali.rr. and a -tudy of 
business results for the past two years is 
convincing proof that a great many busi- 
le - did jusl that . 

To our way of thinking, there never was 
a time in which it was so necessary to se- 
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cure a fair price. A great iimuy bu-ue --• - 
have gone phead with jiroduction, seeming- 
ly without any thought as to the disjtosing 
of the additional product. While this, of 
course, is the cause for some of I lie profit li>- 
telling. it is far from being the whole cauw. 

We would say, without hesitation, that 
the greater cause was pure selfishness anil a 
desire to get ahead of the olher fellow by 
any means that came to mind — even to the 
extent of losing money. 

T AST month we published an anony- 
inoiis article "I am a Failure at Fifty." 
That was an effort to discover why an in- 
dividual hud not succeeded. M. M. Jlob- 
bins of Fredonia, Kansas, sat down the 
other day and arfked why busmen failed, 
and reached these interesting couduaOBK 

My observaliou of the business failures is 
not that a majority of theiu are caused by 
the banker who is behind them. While I am 
located in a small town, I have observed a 
number of fellow business men who have 
fallen by the wayside, and I can recall only 
one case where the banker really should be 
held responsible. 

Due cluss of failures is the man who 
should never be in business. They may be 
incompetent or underfinanced lo start with. 
This class may drug along for several years 
before failure overtakes them. 

The other clasa is the man who is a good 
business man, but through outside specula- 
tion or by speculation in other lutes which 
he knows nothing of, he become- >o heavily 
involved that his los.-s.-s wipe nut hi- hu-i- 
11 ess. 

The third class is the business man who 
has a good business, but will not take cure 
of it, and leaves it to incompetent lured 
help. I know of a numU-r of cases of that 
kind. 

p A.WEATHERUKl^seeretary-coun- 
* sel of the Southwestern Ice Manufac- 
turer's Association. I luii-.i.iii. Te\,.-\ wind- 
up a letter with this pleasant tribute to 
the magazine: 

I wish to take this opportunity to CXUTCM 
to you my very high appreciation of the 
worth of your great magazine lo American 
business. I can very truthfully say that you 
are of great assistance loom' in my position 
for whom at times the effort to keep bit 
vision of success becomes something of a 
st niggle. 

With his letler Mr. Weatherred send- 
a copy of the bill now before the TeXM 
legislature to make ice a public utility in 
ili.it state and to put the manufacturing 
t-.tle of that commodity under the state 
railroad commission. 

A suggestion a little shocking to a pub- 
lication which has so constantly and in- 
st-U'iitly urged that business do its own 
regulation. 

Mr. Weatherred'.- organization e\ ident- 
ly is conscious of criticism that might fol- 
low for in an accompanying brief it says: 

After many years of effort at improve- 
nieni by the industry it.-* If. the industry a- 

a whole has ( ,„ fo t |„. cu ,,c!us thai the 

attendant evils and abuses cannot lie elimi- 
nated except through mca-iiie- that will 
recognise and control it as a public utility 

While the proposed measure and this 
analysis are in the- nature of a very frank 
confession of inability of the industry to 
correct its own deficiencies, ;,, : ,|| fainieaf, 
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Serving WESTERN MARKETS 
from OAKLAND, California 




ANY manufacturer interested in a distrib- 
XV uting or manufacturing branch on the 
Pacific Coast will find "We Selected Oak- 
land" most valuable in giving consideration to a west' 
ern plant location. "We Selected Oakland" contains 
the personally written statements of executives of na- 
tionally-known concerns operating plants in the Oak- 
land industrial area, telling the advantages they have 
found both in manufacturing and distributing to the 
markets of the eleven western states. A number of them are 
exporting to the countries bordering on the Pacific Ocean 



"We Selected 
OAKLAND" 

will be mailed to anyone in- 
terested, upon request. <4 -* 
Concerns planning upon a 

western branch art- cordially invit- 
ed to send for a detailed industrial 
survey on their particular lines of 
business. No cost or obligation 
will be incurred and all correspon- 
dence will be strictly confidential. 

write 

INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 



OAKLAND, cenmt dutributinu poini 
for ihc NMM western Hates 




INDICATE 
f M IOMT CAR 

- 0<kVl • . . 



Oakland Chamber of Commerce, Oakland, California 

HVwn u-nflnU Ixl OlKl.lMJ CtitMMft UT CoUUIM'l. fhatv mfntiun .Yufnttt't HminrH 




■ I rut Heater, 
Model No. 701 - 
U'tichj only 1 30 U». 
— t< Mac appro*! - 
rmifrK 2fi Ions of 
ciuc iron radiation. 



HEAT LIGHT 




TIE remarkable development of 
flood-lighting has a very compar- 
able parallel in the development of 
flood ~ heat ing. 

Modine Unit Heaters do with heated 
air in the factory what these giant 
lamps do with light on the aviation 
field. They direct heat where it's 
needed — they deliver it down and 
keep it down. They are installed over 
head just as industrial lighting is in- 
stalled — and they are as flexible in 
application and operation. 

You use individual Modines as needed, 
just as you use individual lights as 
needed. They eosl less to install and 
their operation is a perpetual economy. 

MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

1710 Racine Street {Heating Dniiion) Racine, Win. 

Uranch offices in all large cities, 
London Office: 5. Leach & Co., Ltd.— 26-30 Artillery Lane 
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'tout HEATER 

FOR STEAM, VAPOR. VACUUM. HOT WATER HEATINO SYSTEMS 
When writing to Madi.yk MiMT.trrL'fijMJ QMMttftf pirn*i mention Sativti't BuMineu 
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it should be kept in mind that almost every 
rcasonabli and effective rlTort thai I he in- 
dustry might make towards its stabilization 
and towards elimination of waste and dupli- 
i-ution would come under the inhibitions oi 
present laws. 

WAINWR1GHT EVANS' "What the 
Wheel Has Done for Us" found an 
interested reader in Kellogg, Idaho, who 

says: 

I was very much interested in your arti- 
cle "What the Wheel Has Done for Us" 
and 1 might call to your attention that a 
prominent chemist from South Africa told 
me a short time ago that the only labor- 
saving equipment which has been imported 
with which tin.' South African native was 
very much impressed was our much ma- 
ligned "Irish buggy" or wheel-barrow us 
their point of view was that any one who 
had brain.- enough to make a wheel do 111' 
work instead of one's head was a top- 
notch er. 

A mining friend just returned from u 
manganese concession in Russian Georgia 
and told me that, their ore was hauled in 
ba.-ki 1- mi raits with oxen just as in fiibN 
times and he thought that they were using 
the same carts. 

'T'HE article by Professor James E. 
1 Boyle, "< 'oopera t ives and Common 
Sense," in our January issue, brought, a- 
all good articles, ought to bring, criticism 
and approval. W. H. Schurcman, Secre- 
tary and Manager of the Anaheim Citrus 
Fruit Association, Anaheim, California, 
says : 

It so happens that I have been the mana- 
ger of a local association, or unit, of the 
California Fruit Growers Exchange since 
I Irtobi-r IK'J',1. » ill, flu- p xcepl.ion of a period 
in (he early part of 1913 to October 31. 1918. 

During all these years I have had to do 
with only two different local associations; 
and while it probably should not be for me 
to say, it happens that both of them have 
In-i ll exceptionally successful, possibly no' 
through my own activities but through the 
splendid cooperation I have always received 
from the members and particularly from 
the Board of Directors with whom I nat- 
urally have closer contact. 

It was not the general experience of citrus 
fruit growers in the early DO's that nearly 
all the Commission men. ReceiVcra, and 
other- who in any way had ilea I inn- with the 
growers, were altogether honest and efficfc Ski 
in their transactions. 

li was notorious that many glower- iiol 
only lost all of their fruit by mishandling 
and in other ways through no fault of then 
own, but they often received "red ink" re- 
turns. This was ridiculous in the face of the 
v < \ \ -i i a II output in those days. 

All of these things made it absolutely nec- 
essary that the producers organize to pro- 
lect them-i be- Hence, we proceeded to do 
-nun thing, the outcome of which was the 
formation of the Southern California Fruit 
Growers Exchange, whose name was afti t- 
wards changed by omitting the word 
"Southern." 

■ r ri: AM WORK for Business" is not an 
* empty phrase. No man studying 1ms- 
ine— condition- in America can owalook 
i be importance of the chamber of com- 
merce and the trade association. Here is 
te timony from the distinguished British 
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editor, Sir George Armstrong, who is a 
member of a group of British journalists 
who recently came to this country to 
study economic conditions. 

The chambers of commerce which exist 
in every city, appear to constitute fur 
greater living forces than wr find in the case 
■ •I" similar institution at home, which uri' 
\ery often more nrnainrntul than useful. In 
Americii, active and eta luetic assistance is 
given to traders whenever the help of their 
■hanibcr is iiiMiktd. in the direction "I ob- 
taining information regarding markets or 
jinn 

In addition to these advantages, mutual 
collaboration and interchange of infortua- 
t li >n between thr respeelive members arc 
the keynotes of their business policy, with 
con.-i'(iucnt advantage to everyone con- 
cerned. 

The clerical work involved in the task of 
Collecting and collating infortnntion cvery- 
'.i lin e i- considerable, and no e\pen-i m ems 
to lie spared in following 11 quest whate\ er 
it may be. The United States Chamber of 
Ciinuiieree is an institution which .-1111111(1 
he the envy of every similar type of orgaui- 
~ ii ion throughout the world. 

BI T neither the troubles nor the bene- 
fits of the chambers of commerce are 
peculiar To Ameriea. The Journal of the 
< 'lumber of Commerce of Auckland, N'cw 
Zealand, has something to say in a recent 
issue dealing with the question of mem- 
ber-hip in these words: 

"Please cancel my membership in the 
Chamber of Commerce, as 1 do not have t he 
opportunity to take advantage of ii -iii| 
a note on a statement of dues returned by 

a member. 

Do you cancel your life insurance because 
you do not, die? Do you cancel your income 
tax because you have no children, and 
therefore no stake in the country's educa- 
tion -y.-tem? Does your membership in the 
Chamber of Coinmerre mean that you ex- 
pee! to gel shilling for shilling return ugh; 

tin- year on your dues? Do you expect the 
Chamber organization to be com inually (lo- 
ng something tangible for you or your line 
of business, and are you going to get oni 
because you cannot see that this is being 
done? 

If so. you not only want to get out of the 
Chamber, but out of the city. Go and live 
on some desert island. Members mustn't 
expect Unit I hey can buy new hats with 
Chamber of Commerce dividends. Tin- di\ i- 
dends are not of that kind. 

/~\NE or two memlwrs of our "There- 
KJ Ouelit-To-P.e-a-I.aw-Clnl" have 
written in to ask why we have neglect e,| 
'h.ii important subject. We have not for- 
gotten it but we know the ball is rolling 
on without our pushing it. Here's proof in 
a stanza from the High Point. N" t ' , En- 
terprise: 

You want a law, I want a law. 

All of God's chillim vv;irit a |a W; 

When I git to Heaven goin' pa-s me . law 

I kin keep one day out o' seven. 

Heaven! Heaven! 

Mverybody [)assin' laws ain't goin' there; 
Heaven! Heaven I 
Ain't nobody goin' 

to be la wed in 

God's Heaven. 




Expand your 
business with 
Radiograms 

Bring your foreign contacts closer to 
home. Use the speed and accuracy 
of Radiograms. Direct circuits to 
Europe, South America, Near East, 
and Far East. No relays. Hence, no 
wasted seconds . . . minimum chance 
for errors. Mark your messages 

TJia 10T 

File Radiograms to Europe, Africa. Asia, 
Central and South America at any RCA or 
Postal Telegraph Office; to Hawaii, Japan 
and the Far East at any RCA or Western * 
Union Office; or phone for an RCA 
messenger. , 

RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 

Central Radio Office-ALWAYS OPEN 
64 Broad Street, New York City 
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THIS is the eleventh of a series 
of editorials written by leading 
advertising men on the gen- 
eral subject of "Advertising" 



Let's Shun the 
Medicine Show 

HECTIC competition in 
business causes us to do 
many queer things. As 
selling becomes harder, resource- 
fulness is at a premium. Selling 
straws are grasped at. New ideas 
are given a tryout. The advertis- 
ing man snaps through his daily 
dozen of "reactions" and "domi- 
nant ideas" with hope, fear and 
trembling. Out of this melee has 
arisen a cult of "supcr-claimers" 
— possibly not a cult just yet — 
but a small earnest group. 

Many advertising men think it 
is time to do something about it. 
Insincere and artificial advertis- 
ing is resented by a larger propor- 
tion of the public than the hokum 
artist realizes, and while it is of- 
fending or amusing intelligent 
people, it is undermining confi- 
dence in advertising. Most agen- 
cies and advertisers realize that 
lasting success is built upon char- 
acter and confidence. If the prod- 
uct is of value, it will sell with the 
aid of sane merchandising, and 
copy that is interesting and con- 
vincing — not slick and artful. One 
can still be resourceful, original 
and effective within the bounds 
of common sense and good taste. 

Perhaps this is all a passing 
phase in this business of adver- 
tising. But let's hope that the 
public, as well as those selfishl" 
interested in the good health of 
advertising, will help rid it of in- 
genious deception. 

W. J. Ferry, President, 
Ferry-Hardy Advertising 

Company 
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Khe 1944 Stude baker will be 

built under this J-M Asbestos Roof 

For years to come the Roof of this Great Motor Car Plant will Cost its Owners Nothing for Repairs 



THERE arc nearly five 
acres ofJohns-Manvillc 
Bonded Roofs on six of the 
new buildings of the Stude- 
bakcr Corporation at South 
Bend, Indiana. More than 
half of the area of the new 
machine shop shown here, 
is laid on the slopes of the 
"uw tooth" construction. 

Because every J-M roof is made of mate- 
rials exactly right for the purpose, and be- 
cause ever)' J-M roof is laid by expert roofers, 
Studcbaker officials may safely forget this 
roof for the next 15 years. They know the 
J-M guarantee states that for at least 15 years 
this roof will be weather-tight and in good 
condition. And to support this guarantee 
there is a 15-ycar surety bond. 

Your own roofing problems can be solved 
by Johns-Manvillc. Do you want a rwenry- 
year roof or are you interested in some more 
temporary structure? Whatever your burl,! 
ing, however many years it should stand, 
there is a J-M roof exactly suited for it. 

Roofing is a Problem for Trained Men 
Naturally, very few property owners have 
had the experience and knowledge titcasar} 
to qualify as a roofing expert. Vet without 
cost or obligation you may have the opinion 
of a technical expert about the roofs of your 




plant. This Johns-Manville specialist will 
tell you what service you may expect from 
each roof, and what should be done when 
work is necessary. 

This J-M roofing man has nothing to veil . 
He will simply report the facts to you, an- 
swer questions, and leave you so that you may 
be permitted to make your own decisions. 

A Roof of J-M Standard for 
Every Building 
There is no industrial building for which 



There arc more than twenty types 
of J-M Bonded Roofs 

To meet the varied roofing requiicmcnu of 
modern buildinc, Johns-Manvillc provide! 
mote dun rwenry distinct types of Built-up 
Roofs, covered by surety bonds for 10, 1J 
or 10 r«M. 



Johns-Manvillc cannot 
provide a roof of maximum 
safety and life. The J M 
20-ycar Bonded Asbestos 
Roof is a smooth surface 
built-up roof made of all- 
asbestos felts and J-M 
asphalt roofing cement, 
finished with a coating of 
J-M asphalt roofing cement 
to provide a smooth, unifotm appearance. 

A final link between Johns-Manville and 
a finished J-M Roof, is the supervision by a 
J-M Roof Inspector on every bonded roof 
making certain of workmanship and thor- 
oughness in every detail. After roofs arc in 
place, J-M Inspectors make return inspec- 
tions at regular intervals to remedy any un- 
foreseen trouble before it reaches the serious 
stage— practical Life Extension for your roof. 

One Branch of a Famous Family 
J M Bonded Roofings are one branch of a 
celebrated family of products bearing the 
J-M trade mark. These include special roofs 
suitable for every sott of industry, as well as 
packings, insulations, refractory ccmenrs and 
hundreds ofothcr products which contribute 
to the control and conservation of heat and 
power, and the protection of property from 
the elements. Mad the coupon and a Johns- 
Manvillc Roofing Inspector will call on you. 
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ITS Johns -Manville Y*** 




BONDED ASBESTOS ROOFS 

JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 
NcwYork Chiciito Cleveland SanFrancisco Toronto 
{Brunchct tn all largr tittti} 

Please hare i Roofinf Inspector call at. 




. UfJress_ 



W'hrn vritina to JoiiNa-M iMiui. Cow 
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When Production 
Depends on Cranes 

* Quality is 

Economy 




Some Weil-Known Users 
of P ac H Cranes 

\ ., h.alCwi l -r S- -'r'™, 

Ame r«dn Bf a*» CoJ78 Crucible Sr&tiCo.oj 
AIluCnalnwrtM/t. America 54 

Co. ... 272 American Car ami 

Bethlehem Si«l Co_23o Foundry Co. Var- 
American Smelting ' i ;i . 53 

t>Refimn|Co. 101 AmencanBndgeCo. J J 
Bci'du in Loconuxruc WnvrtaruMr Tim. 

U.-.k< 91 ber Co. and Sul- 

l'. S- Goufmmml. 88 ildidriei JO 

Ford Mmot Co.. . . 73 Prnnrj'fania Rail' 

General Mofori ... 39 mid Co 45 

International Har* MtCltnttcMerthall 

tviut Co. (W Coiutnif turn Co. 44 

Thr Pullman Co... 67 A. O. Smith Corp. . 42 
Amcitcan Brown UVrthmgton Pump 

Bow-i Co 65 <? Mch. Coin.. 39 

American Locomo- J. /. Caee Threading 

tiw Co 61 Machine Co 39 

IngenoB-RandCo.. 57 Sullimn Mch. Co.. 39 

P & H Corduroy Crams are- rap. 
idly iuppLinlint locomotrrt type 
cranet aruuttd industrial plants, 
as they (o ANYWHERE and art 
far more economical im operation, 
Madeoi7>H.10,12 , ± 
15,20 tonmtt. Write 
for BuL 43-X. 
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MONEY won't buy time — but it 
will buy dependable cranes. 
How much time would be lost in 
your plant through a crane "tie-up"? 
How much potential production 
would not be realized? How much of 
your profit would be lost because 
machines and men stand idle while 
the crane is being repaired, or you 
are waiting for pans? 

The cost of a shutdown, due to 



crane failure, would represent a very 
large "dollar and cents" loss. 

It is economy to install the finest 
cranes possible. That is why many 
of the largest and best concerns in 
the United States have standardized 
on P & H. Executives responsible for 
profits will find "The Story of P & H 
Crane Construction" an interesting 
and valuable 20 minutes of reading. 

May we send you a copy? 



HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 

Eatabliehed in 1804 
3830 National Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Office* and Agent* in All Principal Citie* 

The Largest Crane Building Concern in the World 
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